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Terror bid 
foiled in 
S.Lebanon 

By MEN AHEM HOROWITZ 
and AVI HOFFMANN 

Jerusalem Post Reporters 
A terrorist was shot dead when his 
squad was intercepted by an Israel 
Defence Forces patrol north of the 
South Lebanese security zone late 
Saturday night. The incident follows 
an infiltration attempt on Israel’s 
northern border early on Saturday 
morning. 

The earlier infiltration attempt, in 
which the terrorists succeeded in 
penetrating the electronic border- 
fence, was financed and master¬ 
minded by Syria, military sources i 
said last night. Two terrorists, dres¬ 
sed in IDF uniforms and carrying : 
IDF-issue weapons, were killed after ' 

an army patrol had blocked then- 
attempt to cross the border near 
Moshav Zar’it. 

The Democratic Front for the Li¬ 
beration of Palestine, which is sup¬ 
ported by Syria, claimed responsibil¬ 
ity saying a three-man terrorist 
squad had intended to take hostages 
in Israel. 

The military source noted that 
Syria and Libya had recently stepped 
up arms shipments to Palestinian 
groups in Southern Lebanon. The 
source said the IDF and the South 
Lebanese Army bad taken steps to 
curtail the effect of the strengthenin g 
of Palestinian positions in Sidon and 
Tyre. A report by the French press 
agency said that Syria named Mus- 
tapba Said to coordinate overall 
Palestinian operations in Southern 
Lebanon. 

Saturday night's clash occurred 
when a unit of Golani soldiers spot¬ 
ted suspicious figures and opened 
fire near Majd al-Zune north of the 
security zone. One terrorist was kil¬ 
led. None of the soldiers was hurt. 

The soldiers later found an 
mortar, two Kalashnikov rifles and 
rocket-propelled grenades at the 
scene. 

Chief of General Staff Rav-AJuf 
Moshe Levy, who toured the area, 
noted that despite the stepped-up 
infiltration attempts, the security 
zone was proving its worth. If the 
security zone did not exist at all these 
attacks would have had to be stop¬ 
ped at the border or even within 
Israel, he said. 

Levy said he bad ordered ah inves¬ 
tigation into the source of the IDF 
uniforms and weapons. It is assumed 
they were obtained during the IDFs 
incursion into Lebanon. 

Outgoing IDF 
training chief raps 
cumbersome army 

Post Defence Reporter 
A sharp attack on the cumber¬ 
some approach that pervades some 
aspects of the Israel Defence Forces 
top command was delivered yester¬ 
day by the outgoing head of the 
IDFs Training Division. Aluf Yossi 
Peled called for more efficient 
decision-making and greater delega¬ 
tion of responsibility by tbe army's 
top brass. Peled, due to take up a 
senior position in the General Staff, 
told reporters that the IDFs com¬ 
mand structure was becoming one of 
the most cumbersome in the world.” 

Peled attacked what he termed 
“the squad-leader's (mem-kaf) men¬ 
tality” among the top brass. This he 
defined as the compulsion by senior 
commanders to know and be in¬ 
volved in all aspects of their chain of 
command. They intervened in mat¬ 
ters that should more properly be 
bundled by subordinates. This led to 
information overload at the top. 

Peled, who banded over com¬ 
mand of the Training Division to 
Aluf Yitzhak Mordechai on Friday, 
said he had instituted new proce¬ 
dures for training the EDFs top ■ 
commanders. 
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Stockholm crowds gather to honour tbe memory of Swedish Prime 
Minister Olof Palme, assassinated on Saturday. (AFP telephoto) 

Assassin had trailed 
Palme all evening 


STOCKHOLM. - Grieving Swedes 
mourned their longtime Prime 
Minister Olof Palme in churches and 
streets yesterday, still gathering at 
the flower-covered site of his assas¬ 
sination in downtown Stockholm. 

The heaps of flowers rose higher 
on tbe bloodstained cobblestone 
pavement. Candles burned amid the 
floweis, poems and written tributes 
to Palme, many penned in the lan¬ 
guage of immigrants to Sweden. 

Nonplussed Swedish police said 
yesterday they still had no informa¬ 
tion about the assassin or his motive. 
But they reported that he bad appar- 
antly tailed his victim all evening and 
then shot him with a powerful Smith 
and Wesson Magnum revolver 
loaded with a rare type of bullet. The 
murder weapon and the killer’s cool 
escape raised speculation that he was 
a professional hit-man. 

City police chief Hans Holmer 
said the murder weapon was one of 
die world’s jnost powerful handguns 
and that the police were not exdud- - 
mg the possibility that an organiza¬ 
tion had carried ont the assassina¬ 
tion. But he said in a TV interview 
later, “The field is wide open for 
speculation.” 

Palme was shot from behind with 
the murderer not saying a word, 
while the prime minister and his 
wife, Lisbetb, were going home from 
a movie on Friday night. 

Swedish arms experts said the 
ammunition was of a type used for 
hunting in some parts of the world. 


but outlawed in Sweden. Holmer 
said the killer, described by witnes¬ 
ses as a dark-haired man in his late 
30s, had apparently hidden his gun in 
a small wristbag and had tailed the 
Palmes from their flat in Stock¬ 
holm's old town. He was wearing a 
blue windbreaker and a cap with 
ear-flaps, had run up a dark sides- 
treet and had bolted up a flight of 
steps to another street where no car 
could have followed him. 

The murder evoked worldwide 
shock, bringing tributes from west¬ 
ern, non-aligned and Communist 
leaders for the Swedish campaigner 
on disarmament. Third World and 
Gulf peace issues. 

President Reagan, whose nation 
Palme had harshly criticized for its 
role in the Vietnam war. expressed 
deep sorrow “in the face of this 
senseless act of violence.” The 
Kremlin praised him as “a well 
known fighter for peace. ” (AP, Reu- , 
ter) - 

In Israel, Prime Minister Peres 
eulogized Palme at yesterday's 
cabinet meeting. He spoke of Palme's 
efforts oa behalf of Soviet Jewry and 
noted that in his last conversation 
with the Swedish premier two 
months ago, Palme bad evinced a 
more realistic attitude towards the 
PLO and bad drawn closer to IsraeL 

Pores termed Palme a brilliant 
man who had been a leader in the 
figjbt against Nason and Fascism and 
whose mnrder must evoke shock in 
the heart of everyone who believed in 
democracy. 


Excess income tax payments 
—the country’s best investment 


By AVITEMKJN 
Post Economic Reporter 
Overpaying on income tax is the 
best investment for fonts and self- 
employed persons with large cash 
reserves. “Investing” to income tax 
yields a return 6 or 7 times larger 
than any comparable investment 
such as Tafias or Pakam. 

Current income tax regulations 


have paid more income tax than is 
dne will receive a reftmd consisting of 
the smplos. payment pins annual in¬ 
terest of 60 per cent, or with an 
interest payment eqnal to foflBnkage 
to the rate of inflation phis an adfS- 
tional four per cent, whkitever of the 
two is the larger. 

These rates make overpayments oo 
income tax tbe attraction of tbe 
month. The yield on short-term 
shekel deposits is 8 to 18 per cent. 


The Treasury’s efforts to get the 
public to “invest” In this new form of 
“deposit” were so successful that 
yesterday it reported that its revenue 
had i n creas e d by 30 per cent, and 
that it had absorbed some NTS 220 
raflBoa from the pubfic. TWs increase 
in income tax receipts was one of tbe 
reasons for the increase in govern¬ 
ment revedue for February. 

Economic observers in Jerusalem 
pointed ont that tikis development 

had stemmed from lack of coordina¬ 
tion among the different economic 
bodies in .the government and the 
Bank of brad. They said that the 
private sector had always used in¬ 
come tax payments as a buffer 
against the preraging mo n et ary poK- 
cy. When interest rates were high, 
fi rms delayed tax payments. When 

(Coutmaed an Page 2, Cot 4) 


Different 
kind of 
curfew 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
NABLUS. - Black flags hung ton ply 
to tbe still air outside this town’s City 
Hall yesterday a few metres from tbe 
white chalkiuark marking tbe spot 
w her e Mayor Zaafer al-Masri was 
murdered by an assasin's bullets. 

In almost 19 years of Israeli rule 
this intensely nationalistic city has 
seen dozens, If not hundreds, of 
army-imposed curfews. But the cur¬ 
few that followed al-Masri’s-deafo 
was different. 

Although It officially affected only 
the downtown area near the open 
market, most of tbe town’s residents 
stayed at borne behind barred doors 
and shuttered windows. 

There were no rocks scattered 
across tbe streets, as is usual after a 
curfew has been imposed. Nor was 
there a sour, acrid smell of tear-gas in 
the air. 

Most of the cars stopped at the 
roadblocks ringing tbe city of 
100,000 were crowded with West 
Bankers coming to Nablus to pay 
their respects at the Masri home. 
Photographers and camera crews 
who searched the empty streets for 
pictures of solders or stone-thro wing 
youngsters, found only the soldiers. 
The youngsters stayed for away, at 
home or deep inside the casbah from 
which the photographers were 
orderedoirt. 

About 20 young men were rounded 
up and brought to a downtown traffic 
roundabout to tbe middle of the busi¬ 
ness district. They knelt, facing a 
wall, as a police investigator sprayed 
their baud* with cheminah to che ck 
whether any of them had been hand¬ 
ling weapons. All were released as the 
tests proved negative. 

There was a flur r y of excitement 
outside City Hall, when the chief of 
general staff’s helicopter flew over¬ 
head, bringing Rav Aluf Moshe 
Levy to tbe dty six hoars after the 
murder. The chopper landed in a 
field between the military headquar¬ 
ters and the ai-Masri home, where 
hundreds of men, mourning tbe slain 
mayor, filled the boose and stood 
around the stone walls and terraces 
of the garden. 

It was a self-imposed curfew, 
something rare in Nablus. Only oat- 
side of the dty, anrfri villages sur¬ 
rounded by olive fields and groves of 
pink and white almond trees in fhfl 
bloom, did one see people other than 
soldiers, journalists, or well-dressed 
mounters. 

It was so quiet to Nablus yesterday 
that one could hear the beating wings 
of flocks of birds taking off from the 
rooftops as IDF soldiers climbed the 
steps to take np their look-out posi¬ 
tions. 

12-30% increase 
in price of new cars 

By YITZHAK OKED 
TEL AVIV.-A price increase rang¬ 
ing from 12 to 30 per cent on all new 
cars, effective yesterday, have been 
signed by the finance and transport 
ministers. 

The price increases are intended 
to compensate importers for the rise 
in the value of foreign currency 
against the shekel since the price 
freeze on cars took effect last July. 

But tbe importers remain dissatis¬ 
fied. They maintain that the price 
rise does not even cover tbe higher 
prices set by the car manufacturers, 
much less increases in other ex¬ 
penses, such as shipping. They are 
also Unhappy about the reimposition 
of the freeze following yesterday’s 
price rises. 

Dealers said yesterday that even 
with the new prices they are still 
losing some 10 per cent on every car 
theysefl. 


Curfew a gain suspended; only a few mutineers at large 

Egypt admits it planned longer conscripts’ service 


CAIRO. - An Egyptian official 
yesterday acknowledged that 
rumours that police conscripts would 
serve four years instead of three, 
which may have sparked last week s 
riots, were based on a planned de¬ 
cree to this effect. . ... 

Authorities had at first denied the 
rumours. The planned decree, 
according to an informed source, 
had been aimed at prolonging toe 
compulsory service of recruits who 
bad shown lack of discipline during 

their service. . 

The riots last Tuesday and 

Wednesday left 36 dead and 235 

^Authorities suspended the day¬ 
time curfew yesterday for a second 
straight day as military and other 
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sources said only a handful of secur¬ 
ity force mutineers remained at 
large. 

The Egyptian capital was reported 
raltn with more cars and pedestrians 
on the streets. The curfew, imposed 
last Wednesday, was lifted between 
6 a.m. and 6 p.m., and officials 
announced it would be suspended 
during the same hours today. 

Information Minister Safwat al- 
Sherif said no incidents had been 
reported either in Cairo or the pro¬ 
vinces and “the situation is com¬ 
pletely normal and calm.” 

The government said, however, 
that schools and universities would . 
remain closed until next Friday. 

President Mubarak reviewed the 
security situation with his Prime 
Minister, Aly Lutfy, and his new 
interior minis ter. Zala Badr. 

Badr, sworn in on Friday to re¬ 
place Ahmed Rushdy, was charged 
by Mubarak with restoring public' 
confidence in police and raising the 
morale of the security forces. 

Cairo papers said Mubarak told 
Badr one of his main tasks wouldbe 
“the welfare of policemen.” The 


conscripts are paid almost nothing 
and live in poor conditions. 

Egyptian Interior Minister Zak i 
Badr yesterday discredited accusa¬ 
tions that Syria, Libya or Iran were 
involved in the mutiny by police 
conscripts last week. In a statemen t 
to tbe weekly newspaper, Mayo , the 
organ of the ruling National Demo¬ 
cratic Party, that appears today to 
Cairo, Badr said that despite their 
provocative remarks, the investiga¬ 
tion has not uncovered any complic¬ 
ity oftbose coon tries in tbe riots. 

Sources dose to the government 
said soldiers were still searching the 
desert both east and west of tbe dty 
for members of the Central Security 
Force who eluded capture when foe 
army was called in to crash the 
rioting. 

Tbe sources said only a few of the 
estimated 8,000-10,000 security 
troops who took part were believed 
at large. Interior Ministry officials 
said more than 2400 security men 
and 700 civilians had been arrested 
since Tuesday night. 

At an armed forces dub near the 
Great Pyramids.' where the mutiny 


began, an army officer said Central 
Security troops formerly detained 
there had either been returned to 
their units or transferred elsewhere 
for investigation. 

Another army officer, inter¬ 
viewed at a security camp which had 
been at the centre of the mutiny, said 
all security troops had been removed 
from the garrison and replaced by 
soldiers. 

In a commentary, foe state-run 
Voice of the Arabs radio station 
denounced the governments of 
Syria, Libya and Iran for statements 
praising the riots as an “uprising” by 
the Egyptian people against Cairo’s 
pre-western policies and peace with 
Israel. 

The state-owned newspaper ol- 
Akhbor questioned whether the riots 
were an isolated episode or part of a 
series of recent events “aimed at 
striking and destroying Egypt.” The 
paper died foe October takeover of 
foe Italian cruise ship Achilie Lauro 
and the hijacking the following 
month of an Egyptian jet to Malta as 
part of what it said migh t have con¬ 
stituted "an evil plot.” (AFP, AP) 


Jordan, Palestinians condemn murder 

Masri killing major blow 
to devolution proposals 


By YEHUDA LITANI 
JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
BENNY MORRIS 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Yesterday's assassination of 
Nablus mayor Zaafar ai-Masri, 
gunned down at the entrance to 
the West Bank town’s municipal¬ 
ity building, is a major setback in 
efforts to transfer more power to 
a local Palestinian leadership. 
West Bank opinion and Israeli 
security officials agree. 

The main Palestinian rejectionist 
organizations have said they were 
responsible for the murder - foe 
Syrian-backed Popular Front for foe 
Liberation of Palestine, beaded by 
George Habash, and Abu NidaJ's 
faction. 

Habash’s group said in Damascus, 
that it had “carried out the death 
sentence against al-Masri for 'deal¬ 
ing with the Zionist-Jordanian plan 
aimed at liquidating foe Palestine 
cause.” 

Abu NidaJ's group in an anony¬ 
mous phone call to the French news 
agency in Paris, said the assassina¬ 
tion was a “warning to PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat and Jordan's King 
Hussein” and labelled al-Masri a 
“hired traitor." 

Habash has political support in the 
West Bank as well as military capa¬ 
bility. But Abu Nidal is believed by 
military sources to have a very li¬ 
mited local terrorist potential. 

Officials said other organizations 
- such as the Democratic Front for 
tbe Liberation of Palestine, could 
also have been behind tbe murder. 

The theory that the rejectionist 
front perpetrated the attack appears 
to be the most probable. Rejection¬ 
ist organizations had opposed moves 
by West Bank residents to assume 
local responsibilities, a defence 
source said. They also oppose mod¬ 
eration and pragmatism - qualities 
which al-Masri represented. 

The mayor was shot with a 
7.65mm. revolver. 

The security authorities last night 
still did not know who was behind 
tbe attack - though Chief of General 
Staff Rav Aluf Moshe Levy said he 
believed the killer belonged to the 
Palestinian rejectionist front. 

In Amman, the Jordanian govern¬ 
ment and a. senior PLO military 
official condemned foe assassination 
as an act that served Israeli aims. 

An official government statesmen 
in the Jordanian capital described 
tbe killing as a “new act of criminal 
terrorism directed against the 
Palestinian cause. 

“The act serves designs to Judaize 
the occupied Arab territories and 



Zaafer al-Masri 


(Fishman) 


consolidate the Israeli occupation,” 
said foe statement, which described 
al-Masri as “a sincere man who de¬ 
voted his life to foe service of his 
town and its people.” 

“We condemn the assassination of 
brother Zaafar al-Masri. and this 
crime is in the service of the aims of 
the agents of Israel,” said Khalil 
Wazir. chief military deputy to PLO 
chairman Arafat. 

Wazir said foe killing aided those 
“who want to divide the Palestinian 
people, when we are in need of 
unity...to face the conspiracies 
against the unity of our people." 

Sheikh Abdel Hamid as-Sayeh. 
speaker of foe Palestine National 
Council, said in Tunis that he was 


Shock waves 
—Page two 

shocked by foe news of al-Masri's 
assassination, Monte Carlo radio re¬ 
ported yesterday. Sayeh added that 
all “righteous” people familiar with 
al-Masri's career wonld condemn 
“this c rimin al act.” 

Dr. Osmat Abdel Neguib, the 
Egyptian foreign minister, met in 
Cairo yesterday with the local PLO 
representative, Sa'id Kamal, and 
discussed al-Masri's assassination, 
Monte Carlo radio said last night. 

Kamal, a member of the Palestine 
National Council, also discussed the 
killing with several PNC members in 
Cairo. He said afterwards that he 
considered the slaying a strike 
against the PLO. 

Despite this condemnation by 
Wazir. generally known by his code- 
name Abu Jihad, the less extreme 
elements within the PLO stand to 
gain from al-Masri's death. 

In the wake of King Hussein's 


dramatic speech 10 days ago. when 
he blamed the lack of political move¬ 
ment towards a Middle East settle¬ 
ment on Arafat, the PLO leader's 
supporters had managed to recruit 
the bulk of the West iBank popula¬ 
tion to their side and against the 
king's position. 

The assassination of al-Masri, 
known as one of Hussein's strongest 
backers, seems to make it impossible 
for supporters of Hussein's line to 
take any fresh initiative without first 
taking into consideration PLO posi¬ 
tions. 

Some West Bunk residents believe 
that Israeli determination to push on 
with the devolution of power in the 
territories, and frequent declara¬ 
tions to that effect by leading Israeli 
politicians muv have proved 
counter-productive and have forced 
the radicals' hands. 

If such a policy is to succeed, these 
West Bank sources say. it must be 
pursued discreetly and with less 
emphasis on possible political im¬ 
plications. 

The general disgust in the West 
Bank at the murder appeared to 
cross political barriers, as tbe mayor 
was a well-liked personality. 

Despite the reservations within 
the West Bank, cabinet sources pre¬ 
dict a speeding up of Israeli efforts to 
begin transferring power for the civil 
administration to local leaders in the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

The sources, speaking after 
yesterday morning's cabinet meet¬ 
ing. said that the assassination had 
left those ministers interested in im¬ 
plementing foe autonomy idea with 
the feeling that they had better start 
moving or the extremists would feel 
that their strategy of intimidation 
was succeeding. 

The sources said that political 
assassinations have never succeeded 
in halting historical processes, and 
that this applies here as well. 

They said that the murder should 
not be linked to King Hussein’s 
break with the PLO. but should be 
seen rather as another in a series of 
murders by rejectionist extremists 
directed against the mainstream 
PLO. The sources cited Faiid 
Kawasmeh’s murder last year in 
Amman. 

At yesterday's cabinet. Prime 
Minister Peres sent condolences to 
the al-Masri family and praised his 
work during his brief tenure as 
mayor. Peres said that the murder 
was “a blow to the inhabitants of the 
territories and to those who wish to 
see progress achieved towards 
understanding and calming the situa¬ 
tion.” 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4» 
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Revolving Pakam 


Mivzak — 
Electronic Bulletin 
Service 


Four additional 
IDB Satellites 


!DB Meteor 


A New Concept in Short Term Deposits 

Sums placed In Pakam short-term sheqel deposits, for periods of from one :o 
four weeks, can now be automatically renewed at Israel Discount Bank for 
additional identical periods. Your renewal instructions should specify one of 
the following two methods: 

The current Income method: 

Here, the amount of interest earned on your Pakam deposit is credited to 
your checking account, while the principal sum is automatically placed on 
deposit again for an identical period as last rime. 

The accumulating interest method: 

Here, both the principal amount of your Pakam deposit, and also the inrerest 
it has earned to date, are automatically placed on deposit again for an 
identical period. 

Customers who give us instructions for the automatic renewal of their Pakam 
deposits earn preferential interest and are not charged any bank 
commissions when their deposits are renewed. 

For the convenience of our personal checking-account customers, our 
Mashov terminals throughout the country now provide a new time-saving 
Electronic Bulletin service (MIVZAK). 

Thanks to this service, whenever you use a Mashov terminal to request a 
print-out of your checking account statement, you will also automatically 
receive a print-out of the most recent transactions occurring in your other 
accounts In the last 8 days. 

31 IDB Satellite — Self Service branches are now available, countrywide, to 
serve Israel Discount Bank customers. Four new Satellites were recently 
added to our chain: 

Ramat Pan — Commercial Center (8.00 AM — 8.00 PM) 

Beer Sbeva — 82, Hahistadrut St (8.00 AM - 8.00 PM) 

AshqeloD —12, Bor Gurion Blvd. (8.00 AM — 6.00 PM) 

Ushoa Le Zion — 87, Herzl St (BOO AM - 8.00 PM) 

Take part in the computerized communication revolution at Israel Discount 
Bank, Apply to your nearest branch for information about our Meteor 
Discount desk-top videotex system, which provides you with die latest 
banking, financial and general information - immediately, instantaneously, 
conveniently. 
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A foundation for the advancement 
of arts in memory of Dr. Haim 
Gamzu, founder of the Tel Aviv 
Museum, was announced yesterday 
at a ceremony in Tel Avivattended 
by MK Abba Eban. Tel Aviv mayor 
Shlomo Lahat, and museum director 
Marc Scheps. 


Former chief magistrate 
of Tel Aviv dies at 82 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Tel Aviv's former chief magis¬ 
trate, Judge Elazar Selikson, died 
yesterday aged 82. 

Selikson joined the bench at Tel- 
Aviv magistrates court in 1950, and 
was chief magistrate from 1962 until 
his retirement in 1973. 


UK to hit 
at Syria’s 
links with 
Abu Nidal 

By JERRY LEWIS 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Britain is expected to 
attack Syria’s links with radical 
Palestinian terror groups, such as 
that led by Abu Nidal, when Syrian 
Foreign Minister Farouk al-Sbara 
meets Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey 
Howe in London. 

Al-Sbara who arrives here for a 
two-day official. visit today is also 
likely to hear of British concern ab¬ 
out the treatment of Syrian Jews. 

While the talks will concentrate on 
regional issues, especially the Arab- 
Israel conflict and the situation in 
Lebanon, Howe will press Syria to- 
cut its links with terror groups, 
emp hasizing that they undermine 
Assad’s credibility and his role in the 
peace process. 

There is a special concern about a 
British journalist, Alex Collet, who 
was kidnapped by a Muslim group 
whilst working for UNRWA nearly a 
year ago. 

The Foreign Office believes he was 
abducted by members of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Organization of Socialist 
Moslems, headed by A bn Nidal, 
which maintains offices in Damascus. 

Collet's captors have made it 
known they will only consider his 
release when Britain agrees to free 
three Arab terrorists, members of 
the Aha Nidal terrorist squad, who 
shot Shlomo Argov, Israel’s ambas¬ 
sador in London, in June, 1982. 

Howe has been urged to discuss the 
plight of Syrian Jews and the treat¬ 
ment of Jewish hostages in Lebanon 
by the chairman of the Zionist Fed¬ 
eration, Dr. Stephro Roth. 


Hapoel Holon downs 
Maccabi Haifa, 95-70 

Post Sports Reporter 
Hapoel Holon broke away from a 
21-21 tie in the first half, beat back 
repeated challenges by Maccabi 
Haifa, and went on to win 95-70 in 
the third and deciding quarterfinal 
game of the national basketball 
league playoffs. 

Holon was led by Desi Bar-Mor 
with 23 points and Cliff Pondexter 
with 19 points. Ari Rosenberg 
scored 21 points for Haifa. 


Once again- shock waves o f assassination . 

By ROBERT ROSENBERG aiy governor Binyamin Ben-EHezer IOl Vjuldll S 
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By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
„ and Post Middle East Staff 
NABLUS. - The funeral of Nablus 
Mayor Zaafer al-Masri, at noon to¬ 
day, is expected to be the largest 
officially sanctioned gathering in the 
territories since 1967. Members of 
the mayor’s family from Jordan will 
be present. The expected huge turn¬ 
out reflects the strong reaction to the 
killing among leading citizens and 
rank-and-file residents. 

-The assassination sent shock- 
waves of fear and anger through the 
West Bank and brought condemna¬ 
tions from Israeli officials and lead¬ 
ing Palestinians in the territories. 

“He was a true nationalist who 
loved his town, and his tragic death, 
in the prime of his life, is a serious 
criminal act, which can only have an 
adverse effect on the peace pro¬ 
cess,” said Elias Freij, the pro- 
Jordanian mayor of Bethlehem. 

Said Hanna Seniora, editor of the 
prb-PLO daily Al-Fajr. “Whoever is 
behind this should be caught and 
banged.” “Anyone who committed 
this act is serving the enemies of the 
Palestinian people," added Ibrahim 
Karaeen, deputy editor of the 
Jerusalem-based Palestine Press 
Service, which also supports the 
PLO 

The assassination bad “spread 
fear” through the territories, said 
Fathi Fahmawi, head of the Jenin 
Chamber of Commerce, who had 
hoped to follow al-Mari’s lead and 
turn his town’s chamber into a muni¬ 
cipal council to replace the military 
administration. 

Chief of General Staff Moshe 
Levy, after a brief tour of the ctir- 
fewed city centre, said Israel would 
pursue al-Masri’s assassins. He said 
the killing yesterday showed that 
“those' who claim to represent the 
interests of the people make victims 
of those who are trying to do some¬ 
thing for their people.” 

The U.S. Embassy in Tel Aviv 
condemned the assassination as 
“brutal and cowardly” saying al-Mas- 
ri's killers “sought not only to end 
one life, but to threaten all men of 
good will who are committed to 
curbing the cycle of violence and 
advancing the cause of peace." 

Civil Administration chief Aluf 
Mishne Ephraim Sneh, who reached 
the city about an hour after the 8:15 
a.m. killing, said Israel's policy in 
the territories would not change as a 
result of the murder. Former milit¬ 


ary governor Binyamin Ben-EHezer 
mourned “the loss of a friend,” and 
said that Israel should take immedi- 
■ ate steps to “shore up the position of 
the moderates, like Zaafer.” 

Prime Minister Peres sent his con¬ 
dolences to the al-Masri family. 

Deputy Mayor Hafez Toukan, 
who owns a soap factory in town, 
was named temporary chairman of 
the 11-member town council. But 
Ezzat Aiul, a council member, ex¬ 
pressed doubt that a permanent re¬ 
placement could be found for al- 
Masri. 

The army imposed an official cur¬ 
few on Nablus, but most of the 
usually bustling city streets were 
empty long before, as news of the 
killin g spread quickly through the 
town. 

But the curfew and search of 
homes in the area, as well as road¬ 
blocks around the town, are to re¬ 
main in force until three hours^be- 
fore today’s funeral. 

At the home of Hikmet al-Masri, 
the slain mayor's brother, hundreds 
of leading Nablus residents and West 
Bank leaders gathered to join in the 
mourning. Family members said 
they expected relatives from Jordan 
and Europe to arrive for the funeral. 
Ai-Masri’s nephew, Jordanian Fore¬ 
ign Minister Taber al-Masri, is not 
likely to attend. - 

Among the mourners was sep- 
tu genarian Wasfi al-Masri, a former 
Jordanian Supreme Court judge in 
Jerusalem and a cousin of the fallen 
mayor. He said there had been no 
threats to the family or the mayor 
before the assassination. “He didn't 
want to be mayor. People pressed 
him and he sacrificed his business for 
it,” said the judge. 

After getting a green light from 
Amman and the PLO, Zaafar al- 
Masri assumed his post in early Janu¬ 
ary as the first Arab to be appointed 
mayor of a West Bank town since the 
early 1980s. With the exception of 
Bethlehem’s Elias Freij, most other 
West Bank mayors were removed by 
the government several years ago for 
refusing to cooperate with the Israeli 
Gvil Administration. 

“The people are happy to see us 
back...They are now pleased to be 
running their own town again,” al- 
Masri told The Jerusalem Post when 
he was appointed. 

Al-Masri also said he hoped Nab¬ 
lus would become a precedent for 
other towns in the territories, but" 


Rabbi raps pot for Purim 

If foe rabbi of Mazkeret Batya has his way, there will be no more smoking 
of any kind in his town on Purim—cigarettes, marijuana and stronger drugs 
have been banned in a ruling he released yesterday to the press. 

Rabbi Ephraim Zalmanovitz cautioned the residents of his village near 
. Rehovot that while the spirit of the holiday encourages people to step outside 
the bounds of conventional behaviour, nothing illegal should be done. 

Halacha thus permits men to dress up like women and vice-versa on Purim, 
conduct that is otherwise strongly prohibited. But under no circumstances, 
the rabbi said, is smoking marijuana or hashish to be permitted. 

On the other band, a Jew is encouraged to imbibe alcoholic drinks to the 
point where he can't tell the difference between “cursed be Hainan” and 
“blessed be Mordechai.” 


Tourists who arrive in Eilat on direct flights from abroad are greeted 
with flowers, as part ofa welcome campaign organized by the Ministry 
of Tourism. (EPPA) 


West Bank detainees freed 


ByRONJOURARD 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Thirty-two persons held on admi¬ 
nistrative detention orders have 
been released in the West Bank over 
the last three days, civil administra¬ 
tion sources told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday. 

By mid-March another 40 will be 
freed, leaving some 40 more still in 
detention, the sources said. 

‘The detainees are being released 
because the periods fixed in then- 
detention orders have elapsed. Most 
are held for six months, the max¬ 
imum period allowable under the 
law. 

Security authorities have decided 
to free the detainees, rather than 
seek renewal of the detention 


orders, partly because of-the relative 
quiet in the West Bank, “at least 
until today” said the sources, allud-. 
ing to yesterday's murder of Nablus 
Mayor Zaafer al-Masri. 

The freed detainees all of whom 
were held at the Central Prison in 
Nablus were asked to sign an under¬ 
taking that they would not commit 
any more offences, the East Jeru¬ 
salem Arabic daily al-Kuds wrote 
yesterday. Some refused to sign said 
the sources. 

Explaining the refusal, al-Kuds 
said the detainees argued that they 
had not violated any law. 

All detainees are men. Women, 
said the sources are not placed tinder 
administrative detention. 


Robbers never looked In victim’s pocket 1 


By YORAM GAZIT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. - Ya'acov Ehahu, a 
money-lender in his 80s, withdrew 
NIS134.000 from the bank last 
Wednesday and put the money in his 
pocket. That night, three masked 
men brutally attacked him and his 
wife Nadjie, who refused to tell them 
that the money was still in his pock¬ 
et. 

Three Jaffa residents have been 
an-ested on suspicion of assaulting 


TOMORROW - CIVIL DEFENCE TCTKRriRR 
IN EILAT AREA 

Tomorrow, March 4,1986, there wfll lie a Civil Defence exorcise in 
the Eilat area. 

During the course of the exercise, sirens will he heard. In case of an 
actual alert, sirens will be sounded on an ascenriing/ ripgrenriTTig . 


the couple and tearing off the 
woman's gold jewelry. 

At about 10 p.m. last Wednesday 
night the light went out in the 
Eliahu’s apartment. When Ya'acov 
went out to check the fuses, he was 
struck on the head with a pistoL 
Three masked men, one of them 
holding the pistol, pushed him back 
into the apartment. 

The robbers then beat , the couple 
and poshed the pistol into Nadjie's 
mouth. Every time she gasped for 
breath they beat her on the bead 
with the pistol. Meanwhile they con¬ 
tinued beating her husband, until be 
fainted. 

Nadjie also fainted, but later man¬ 
aged to crawl to a neighbour to get 
help. The two were hospitalized in 
Jam’s Woifson Hospital with con¬ 
cussion and other injuries. 








Troops check the papers of youths in Nablus yesterday, shortly after 
the assassination ofthe town’s mayor. (Rearer telephoto) 


that he wanted to see municipal 
elections. “This is a temporary mea¬ 
sure.” he said of his appointment. 
“•It is no substitute for new elec¬ 
tions.” 

In an interview the mayor gave to 
West German television less than 24 
ho lira before the killing, al-Masri 
said be knew of no threats to his 
person, and, according to the inter¬ 
viewer, Helmut IUert, seemed en¬ 
thusiastic about his accomplish¬ 
ments in the brief period he had been 
mayor. 

’*T believe I have the confidence of 
the people,” al-Masri told Dlert. 

The question on everybody's mind 
yesterday was how the shooting 
would affect a range of issues con¬ 
cerning the Jordanian-PLO dia¬ 
logue, Israel’s relations with Jordan 
and Prime Minister Peres’s efforts to 
transfer civilian authority to the in¬ 
habitants of the administered terri¬ 
tories' towns. 

In recent weeks leaders of other 
towns have indicated they were 
looking for ways to take over from 
the military officers. But now, milit¬ 
ary sources said yesterday, echoing 
Jenin businessman Fahmawi, .the 
local leadership in Jenin, al-Bireh, 
Ramall ah and Hebron might not 
want to take the risk. 

There was some confidence ex¬ 
pressed yesterday at the al-Masri 
home that the Israelis were serious in 
their effort to apprehend the killer. 
But in the back rooms, there was 


also talk of revenge, said a family 
member. 

“If the murderer is caught, then 
those who were behind him will 
become known,” he said. “And 
when they are known,-we will know 
what to do.” 

Other reactions last night from 
leading local Palestinian figures: 

■ Bass am Shaka, the last Arab 
mayor of Nablus before Al-Masri, 
said Israel would benefit from the 
killing. “We cannot dismiss the pos¬ 
sibility that the occupation author¬ 
ities bear respousability - direct or 
indirect - for what happened to 
Zaafer by encouraging splits in the 
Palestinian community. 

“Israel,” he continued, “may 
have used splits to work against the 
determination of our national life. If 
any Palestinian did it,” he con¬ 
cluded, “he only helped the occupa¬ 
tion.” 

Rasbad a-Shawwa, the deposed 
mayor of Gaza, said al-Masri had 
been slain “by extreme elements 
who are known to be against changes 
in the territories and foe steps taken 
by King Hussein...which they feel 
are not enough to solve the Palesti¬ 
nian problem.” 

Shawwa said he did not believe 
that Jordan’s approval of al-Masri’s 
appointment could, have motivated 
foe killing. 

“I don't see any justification for' 
what has been done,” he said. 


Sold Boneh report to Peres today 



Jerusalem Post Economic Staff 
Prime Minis ter Peres is today due 
to receive the final report on Solel 
Boneh which is expected to recom¬ 
mend massive dismissals of workers, 
sale of company assets-worth $100 
million and short-term debt- con-' 
solidation. , •' . * 

-The report-will be presented by a ; 
joint Treasury-Histadnit team led by 
foe Treasiuy's budget department 
bead Aarou Fogel. It is believed the 
report will recommend that foe ail¬ 
ing Histadrut company should sell 
land and other assets in the Tel Aviv, 
Ashdod and Haifa areas worth some 
$100 million. 

Solel Boneh debts total some $400 
million of which some $130 million 
are short-term debts. The company, 
according to some reports, will have 
to repay an additional $100m. to 
$120m. next year. 


Roy Isacowitz adds:_ The 
heads of foe Solel Boneh works 
committee are to oppose foe recov¬ 
ery programme drawn up by foe 
company’s management when they 
meet today with Hist adtf lit 1 
Sefrfethry-Generar'YSrael ’ Kessar 1 
and Trade Union Department chair¬ 
man HaimHaberfold. '■ 1 1 " 1 ' ■ 

Sources said last night that the 
works committee is particularly 
opposed to cutting foe payroll by 
some. 2,500 workers, and also 
opposes foe terms being offered. 

The workera themselves are split 
between the works committee repre¬ 
senting mainly construction work¬ 
ers, beaded by Shmuel Edelstein, 
and the newly established “umbrella 
committee,” headed by Shmuel 
Ben-David of Haifa. 


MASRI KILLING 


(Continued from Page One) 

Peres promised that the assassina¬ 
tion would not deter the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment from proposing “to foe in¬ 
habitants of the territories that they 
manage their own affairs.” 

Peres asserted that Arab terrorism 
primarily banned the Arabs them¬ 
selves and “made their lives impossi¬ 
ble.” He promised that foe govern¬ 
ment would do all in its power to 
bring the assailants to book. 

But security officials dealing with 
foe question first hand acknow¬ 
ledged that foe murder was designed 
to deter moderate Palestinians from 
cooperation with Israel - and many 
West Bankers would no doubt heed 
the warning. 

The head of the civil administra¬ 
tion in Judea and Samaria Aluf Mis¬ 
hne Efraim Sneh readily conceded it 
was “reasonable” to believe the 
murder was designed to deter people 
from cooperating with the author¬ 
ities, and coordinator of activities in 
the administered territories Shmuel 
Goren estimated that “part of foe 
population wfll certainly be more 
apprehensive”. 

In contrast to foe mood at the 
cabinet, these sources believe foe 
authorities would wait before pur¬ 
suing some of their policies and let 
foe atmosphere calm down. Some 
people who had been considered for 
certain jobs would not be 
approached in the immediate future 
for fear they might refuse. 

Nevertheless Goren maintained 
he did not believe there was need for 
any “dramatic change” of policy. 

“I don’t think we have to change 
our policy, which is to help foe 
majority of foe residents to run their 
own lives as much as possible, and 
this is foe line we should continue to 
follow,” he said on Israel TV last 
ni g ht. 


Israeli analysts had estimated that 
al-Masri was in danger. 

“In foe past two meetings I spoke 
to him about this,” Goren said 
yesterday.. “We knew that the ter¬ 
rorist organizations in particular 
were looking for him, waiting to 
jump on him, because his appoint¬ 
ment bothered them.” 

“I offered him protection recent¬ 
ly, I told him to think carefully 
whether he needed anything, that he 
should be careful. He was very self- 
confident,” Goren continued. 

Another source said al-Masri had 
refused an Israeli guard because that 
would have compromised his posi¬ 
tion still further. Though he was 
certainly no lover of Israel, the 
Palestinian left considered him a 
traitor. 

Thus, relying on endorsement by 
Jordan and Arafat, and after a year- 
and-a-half in which he had prepared 
the ground in his own town - he felt 
he could rely on foe residents of 
Nablus. “They favour my appoint¬ 
ment,” he reportedly told Goren. 

After al-Masri’s appointment, 
there were reports that leading fi¬ 
gures in other cities coveted similar 
positions. Al-Kuds reported that 
former Jordanian Minister Nadim 
Zaru was testing responses of 
Ra m allah notables to his possible 
appointment. He is competing 
against Khalil Musa Halil. 

In El-Bireh, J amil Tariff and 
Wahd Mustafa Hamad have pre¬ 
sented petitions regarding that 
town's municipality, Al-Fajr re¬ 
ported. And last week Rashed al- 
Jaabari presented his mayoral can¬ 
didacy in Hebron. 

But sources here said Fatah, too, 
may have been behind the murder. 
Arafat has trouble controlling the 
various factions in his own organiza¬ 
tion, one said. 


INCOME TAX 


(Continued from Page One) 
they were low, they advanced tax 
payments. 

Income tax Conunfeskmer Yalr 
Rabinovich said yesterday that 
starting this April, refunds would be 
paid on foe basis of Cnfl finkage plus 
one par cent He denied that income 
tax had become a sort of‘investment 
channel.” 


Meanwhile, foe Bank of Israel 
announced yesterday that at the rod 
of February the country’s foreign 
currency reserves stood at $3,078 
biBkm, $72 million less than the 
mouth before. Sources hi the banking 
system said that most of the drop In 
the reserves was the result of debt 
repayments by foe government and 
the public sector. 


^“a^reatened 

statements about foe Golan Heights ence, hesaitL . 


and Israel. ’• 

. Shamir, speaking to a Dutch Un- Mem 

ited Jewish Appeal delegation m ManyD 
Jerusalem, said that Assad would do 
well to remember foe fate of Hitler, Majd m 
Eichmann and others who had their b 
sought foe extinction of foe Jewish Ponce li 

people. - . > 

Sham it was responding to Assads . mg., r 

_t_ _-1. u.Ki'/tK tluaCvn'sn NA ffl 


Menakcm Horowitz adds: '*■ 
Many Druse men who demonstrated 
during Prime Minister Peres'syisitto 
Majd al-Shams last week,'have; fled 
their homes: anticipating -airest. 
Police have left notices Wifo; foeir 

r-.- —i • — fl.. (n. miutinn. 


speech last week, in which the Syrian 
leader said that Syria would even¬ 
tually retake the Golan Heights and 
make it the centre, not the 
periphery, of Syria - implying that 
Syria would go on to conquer terri¬ 
tory to the west. ^ - 

“We are on foe Golan Heights and 
we're there to stay,” said Shamir, 
adding that Israel was willing to 


Sofar, :38T>ruse have been 
arrested, jn comi ectidn with foe de- 
monstratiOTL: i 

A delegation of ; Jewish-Axab 
Communist Party activists, led by 
Uzi Burstem. visited Majd al-Sbams 
yesterday .and -told reridents that 
their protest against foe annexation 
of the Golan had been justified, and.* 
that Israel's desire for peace necessi- 

.■ . < .__ xl_r^InnUsiahtctn 


adding that Israel was willing to tnatisraei suesuc F^rrrrr rt 
discuss peace with all its neighbours, tated returning foe Golan Heights to 
The Syrian regime, he said, spoke Syria. 



More static for radio and TV 


Israel Broadcasting Authority 
budgetary anomalies were com¬ 
pounded yesterday when the cabinet 
failed to vote an increase in its 
budget for foe current final quarter 
of foe fiscal year, requested after foe 
ori gin al budget for that quarter 
failed to get foe approval of foe 
Knesset Finance Committee. 

Ministers were deadlocked 10:10 
on the EBA's request, which is tanta¬ 
mount to rejection. The increase was 
intended to bring foe budget into 
line with foe cost of living index, 
maIcing it larger in no min al terms 
only. 

Unlike other arms of government 
and state corporations or author 
ities, which cannot operate if their 
budgets are not approved by the 
statutory bodies, the IBA keeps on 
operating even without a budget, on 
foe grounds that foe Broadcasting 
Authority Law obliges it to keep 
transmitting. 

The cabinet, aware that the 
Budget Law and the Broadcasting 
Authority Law contradict each 
other, suggested some weeks ago 
that Attorney-General Yitzhak 
Zamir reconcile foe conflicting leg¬ 
islation. 

Bat Zamir explained that amend¬ 
ing foe two laws would be a long and 
complicated process. He said it was 
preferable for the ministers and the 
.fcrnor.- officials involved .to. get 
^together- and ensurofaat the -budget 
for foe current quarter, plus ; the 
increase, were rushed through all foe 
statutory stages of approval without 
delay. 

Before foe tied vote, Minister- 
wifoout-Portfofio Yigal Hurvitz said 
the IBA should be closed down and 
all staff dismissed, after which they 
should be rehired selectively on per¬ 
sonal contracts. 

Religious Affairs Minister Yosef 
Burg said he was far from happy 
about foe material broadcast by 
Israel TV, as well as about material 
which was not broadcast (this being a 
reference to foe programme about 
intermarriage kept off foe screen at 
the eleventh hour last week). 

Justice Minister Moshe Nissan said 
that instead of foe budget for the 
current quarter being increased, it 
should be cut by 10 per cent. 

Prime Minister Peres said the 
cabinet should not waste time on 
demonstrative debate about foe 
work of the IBA, but should either 
approve foe budget or reject it. 

For foe past two years, foe IBA 
has been a self-contained economic 
unit, in budgetaiy terms, since it gets 
all its revenues from licences and 
advertising and does not take any 
money out of the Treasury which 
was not first paid into foe Treasury 
on foe IBA account. 

Greer Fay Caskman adds: IBA 
director-general Uri Porat last night 
told foe IBA plenum that foe IBA 
was out of the financial doldrums. 
After repaying a $6 million debt to 
the Treasury and reducing its staff 
load by 90 people, foe IBA finds 
itself towards foe close of fiscal 1986 / 
87 with a $2m. surplus, he said. The 
sum derives mostly from revenues 
from sponsorships of television 
programmes. 

At this time last year, Porat recal¬ 
led, the IBA was anticipating a 
$12m. deficit and had gone to the 
Treasury for a loan to pay salaries. 

At least $500,000 from foe surplus 
will be set aside for use by the Israel 
TV drama department to fund ori¬ 
ginal Israeli television productions, 
he said. 

Radsm incitement 

A formula to dispel foe doubts of 
foe religious factious about the* 
amendment to the Penal Code pro¬ 
hibiting publication of incitement to 
racism may be in sight, according to 
Justice Minister Moshe Nissim and 
Energy Minister Moshe Sfaahal, who 
coordinate liaison between the 
cabinet and the Knesset. 

When Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein asked yesterday 
in the cabinet why the amendment 
was being delayed in the Knesset, 
Nissim and Shahal said they had a 
solution to foe problem. 

At foe eleventh hour last week the 
religious factions said foe amend¬ 
ment must explicitly exclude any 
quotations from Jewish law and 
tradition, or else they would vote 
against it. 

_ (Kach leader Meir Kahane laces 
his inflammatory anti-Arab abuse 
with biblical references and quasi¬ 
references.) 

Nissim yesterday told Israel Radio 


that he would not accept foe'demand 
of foe religious parties that foe 
amendment “grant Judaism an anti- 
racist certificate." 

Nissim, an Orthodox Jew, is foe 
son ofa former Sephardi chief rabbi. 

He said that what he and Shahal 
proposed was the inclusion of a 
clause stipulating that the law would 
prohibit statements or publications 
designed to provoke incitement to 
racism. Since the Bible, halacha, 
Jewish traditions and foe prayer 
book were not designed to cause 
incitement, he said, there would be a 
clear distinction between those who 
quoted the sources for pious pur¬ 
poses, and those who quoted them to 
spread incitement as such. 

Development towns 

Two ministers who yesterday pre¬ 
sented two different sets of propos¬ 
als to ease the plight of the develop¬ 
ment towns, have been persuaded by 
Prime Minister Peres to get together 
at foe earliest opportunity to form a 
joint proposal. 

Economics Minister Gad Ya'aoo- 
bi and Labour and Social Affairs 
Minis ter Moshe Katsav each pre¬ 
sented material, but Peres said that 
any discrepancies could probably be 
reconciled during a tete-a-tete. He 
. asked them to submit a joint grqpos- 
laLriextrweek, iLpoisi WeJ '^wcP draft 
'alternatives bn ahypolhts'on which 
'they could not aSree: *•*» ~ '»'•• • v 7 " 

' ~ Ta'acobi also opened a deflate oh 
economic growth, which will con¬ 
tinue next week. 

Geula Cohen bill 

Prime Minister Peres said yester¬ 
day that be expeqted all ministers 
and all coalition Knesset Members 
to be at the Knesset on Wednesday • 
to vote against a private member’s 
bill by Geula Cohen (Tehiya) calling 
for foe application of Israeli law to 
Judea and Samaria. 

Cohen's proposal should have 
come up last week. But it was defer¬ 
red following a deal between foe 
Likud and foe Alignment which link¬ 
ed it to a motion by Yossi Sarid 
(Citizens Rights Movement) about 
the need for compromise in negotiat¬ 
ing foe future of the West Bank. The 
Sarid motion was also deferred. 

Cohen hopes to win a few Likud 
hardliners over to her proposal. 

A Likud minister expressed foe 
hope in the cabinet that foe same 
coalition whip which Peres sought to 
crack against the Cohen proposal 
would be cracked against foe Sarid 
motion. 

Peres said a legislative measure 
such as Cohen's was far more serious 
than a mere motion for the agenda 
and also flouted the national unity 
government's baric policy guidelines 
as laid down in writing before the 
coalition was set up. 

Despite foe Prime Minister’s fer¬ 
vent appeal to his colleagues. Minis: * 
ter of Industry .Ariel Sharon last • 
night renewed his call for the' ap- • 
plication of Israelilaw m the tern- • 
lories. Speaking at a political meet- 
ing in Netanya, > Sharon said that ■ 
would be foe appropriate Israeli re- I. 
spouse to the fact that the. Arabs ; 
were not at all interested in the 
autonomy idea which Israel trad ■ 
offered in the Camp David accords. , 

Minimu m wage 

The cabinet yesterday rejected a 1 
bid to set the minimum monthly ; 
salary at 45-50 per cent of the coun-. j 
try’s average wage ., , 

Labour and Social Affairs Minis - \ 
ter Moshe Katsav’s proposal was ; 
removed from foe agenda by a vote ‘ 
of 12 to four. .1 

Finance Minister Moda'i said foe ^ 
government should not intervene in .■ 
a matter which should be deter- • 
mined by labour accords. ; 

Since 1964, minim um wages have ■' 
been set by negotiations between the * 
Histadrut and the Coordinating J 
Bureau of Economic Organizations. * 

Katsav said that foe minimum j! 

wage had fallen to below. 30 per cent;! 
of foe average pay packet in Octo- • 
ber. This was before foe' accord * 
signed in Detimber that brought the ^ 
ntiminum wage in foe private sector 1 
to a monthly gross NIS 315 from this ’• 
month. . { 

MK Ran Cohen's private mem- •* 
ber’s bill on the same issue is to be on > 
foe Knesset agenda today. Sixty-two £ 
MKs from all parties have signed a j 
petition in favour pf foe tall. 
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Project Renewal shrinks again 


m John Demjanjnk is escorted yesterday into a Russian Compound 
; courtroom, where his remand was extended for 15 days. 

Demjanjuk : 6 You have 
already found me guilty’ 


By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
For Hie Jerusalem Post 
“It seems to me that you've 
already determined my guilt and that 
my punishment is certain to be 
death,” John Demjanjuk told Jeru¬ 
salem Magistrates Court Judge 
Aharon Simha yesterday at a hear¬ 
ing extending his remand. 

Deznjanjiik was extradited from 
the U.S. last week to face charges of 
Nazi war crimes against the Jewish 
people during World War EL 
Simha told Demjanjuk that he 
would be tried fairly under the law 
on Nazis and Nazi collaborators, 
but, that if proven guilty, he was 
likely to be punished by death by 
hanging. Simha extended Demjan- 
j iik’s remand for IS days, after hear¬ 
ing evidence presented to the court 
by assistant commander Alex Isb- 
Shalom T who is leading the investiga¬ 
tion on Demjanjuk.' 

The prisoner was' transported 
under heavy guard yesterday morn¬ 
ing from his cell in Ayalon Prison at 
Ramie to the Russian Compound 
police headquarters in Jerusalem. 
At precisely 9 a.m., he entered the 
officer’s lounge, which acted as a 
makeshift courtroom, dressed in the 
same brown suit he wore on arrival 
here on Friday. 


• B T . . .1 Jt 

: snpled politely, at the dozens , ;bf 
photographers had at policemen 
who removed his handcuffs fertile 
hearing. 

Ish-Shalom, aided by Chief Super¬ 
intendent Men ahem Rusak and De¬ 
nnis Gouldman of the Justice Mnis- 
try’s extradition department, pre¬ 
sented Simha with some 12 files. The 
material, only a sample of that pre¬ 
pared by police investigators for De- 
mj an j iik’s trial — shows that the 66- 
year-old Demjanjuk was “Ivan the 
Terrible,” the man who operated the 
gas chambers at the Treblinka con¬ 
centration camp in Poland. 

Ish-Shalom told the court he had 


evidence that Demjanjuk had super¬ 
vised the stripping of prisoners and 
■the confiscation of their possessions, 
and had then personally led them 
into the gas chambers. “Unlike 
other camps in the Third Reich, 
where prisoners were put to work 
before being killed, the Treblinka 
camp was a death factory. Whoever 
arrived was killed the same day,'* 
Ish-Shalom told the court. 

Ish-Shalom said that .Demjanjuk 
was remembered by several witnes¬ 
ses as being particularly cruel. 
’Testimony in our hands shows that 
Demjanjuk personally initiated 
beatings and rapes.” 

Ish-Shalom's testimony was given 
. in Hebrew and translated simul¬ 
taneously into Ukranian, Demjan- 
juk's native tongue. During the pro¬ 
ceedings, the prisoner sat passively 
and stared at Ish-Shalom. But sever¬ 
al times during the hearing. Demjan¬ 
juk looked down at his folded hands 
and shook his head at the charges 
being brought against him. 

Asked if be had anything to say to 
the court, Demjanjuk stood up, 
ignored his interpreter and spoke 
directly to the court in heavily 
accented English. “I was never In the 
place you call Treblinka, and I never 
served the Nazis,” he declared. I 
‘naVsfiff Whs 'a' prisoher W waL' How i 
f yOTcaH«tranSronn-i'pi^^^bf-War; 
intp-'-iT gas’ : thamber 'operator "is ! 
~be$bnfrme ; * ■ ' * 

Demjanjuk insisted that docu¬ 
ments linking him to the gas cham¬ 
ber operator had been forged by the 
KGB. “All I did was help my family 
in Russia. My wife visited there 
twice since the war and I sent pack¬ 
ages often from my home in the 
U.S.,” he said. Apparently they sus¬ 
pected my actions and decided to 
implicate me in, the horrendous 
crimes described here today.” 

Demjanjuk's U.S. lawyer, Mark 
O’Conner, is to arrive in Israel in the 
next few days ■ 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The number of depressed neigh¬ 
bourhoods to be rehabilitated 
through Project Renewal has again 
been scaled down, and stands at 
about 95, compared with the original 
target of 160 when the project was 
launched La 1977. 

This emerged yesterday when 
Housing Minister David Levy spoke 
at a press conference marking on 
international conference on urban 
revitalization, which opens today at 
the Jerusalem Hilton Hotel. (See 
' backpage) 

Levy said that the comprehensive 
project for physical and social re¬ 
habilitation would be complete once 
10 to 12 depressed areas were added 
to the 84 neighbourhoods and towns 
now in the project. He said that five 
or six new neighbourhoods would 

Weizsaecker 
asks Jews to 
forgive 
anti-Semitism 

DUISBURG. - West German Presi¬ 
dent Richard von Weizsaecker 
yesterday asked Jews to forgive a 
recent spate of anti-Semitic remarks 
by West German officials. 

In a speech to some 4,000 people 
in Duisburg, Weizsaecker said that 
recent anti-Semitic remarks in West 
Germany bad wounded and dis¬ 
turbed Jews there and around the 
world. 

“I ask for forgiveness from them. 
We cannot excuse these statements. 
They are irreconcilable with our 
view of people and democratic 
humanism, with history, and with 
the honour of our people,” the presi¬ 
dent said. 

He was speaking during the 
annual “Brotherhood Week,” 
established in West Germany in 1951 
to remind Germans of the need for 
reconciliation with the Jews. 

The West German president 
warned of serious harm to West 
Germany’s image abroad unless the 
aoti-Jewish outbursts were checked. 

“The consequences for us.. .would 
be incalculable if our friends were to 
have to worry seriously about a re¬ 
surgence of anti-Semitism,” he said. 

Two members of Bonn’s ruling 
conservative parties, a parliamenta¬ 
rian and a town mayor, faced harsh 
public criticism recently after allud¬ 
ing to “rich and money-hungry 
! Jews.” 

Last month, the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic mayor of Korschenbroich. 
Wildeijch ..von: Spee, resigned after 
an outcry over his remark to a public 
meeting.tHat the city needed to kill a 
rich Jew to balance the budget. 

In January, parliamentarian Her¬ 
mann FeUner told a Cologne news¬ 
paper that Jewish requests for res¬ 
titution for Nazi crimes left the im¬ 
pression that “Jews come running 
whenever money jingles in German 
cash boxes.” 

Felfoer apologized for the remark. 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl denied 
in a parliamentary debate on Thurs¬ 
day that prejudice against the Jews 
was growing in Germany. But, Kohl 
said, the German people “must con¬ 
tinue to learn from their past.” 


enter the project during the 1986/7 
fiscal year and the remaining five or 
six by the end of the decade. 

The original target of 160 neigh¬ 
bourhoods was reduced to about 120 
three years ago when project plan¬ 
ners excluded areas that had begun 
to revive on their own or which were 
mixed business-residential areas. 

Some 450,000 people lived in the 
84 areas now in the project, and 
another 150,000 in the 40 or so areas 
that were to have been added at a 
later stage. About S600 million has 
been spent on the project, S400m. by 
the government and $20Om. by di¬ 
aspora Jewry, through the Jewish 
Agency. 

The project administrators said 
that massive investments in housing 
and physical infrastructure would 
not be made in neighbourhoods 
beyond the 95 now on the list, be¬ 


cause their needs were not as acute 
as those brought into the project 
earlier, and because of the limited 
resources of the government, which 
funded the vast majority of physical 
renewal programmes. But, they 
added, social programmes on a re¬ 
duced scale would eventually be in¬ 
troduced in the areas to be excluded 
from the comprehensive renewal 
treatment. 

Levy said that budgets for physical 
projects would rise by 20 per cent 
this year in the 84 neighbourhoods. 
But he said that social programmes 
would be cut by about 15 per cent in 
most areas unless the Jewish Agency 
agreed to provide a special grant of 
S5m. for this purpose, as it did two 
years ago when the government 
could not afford to pay for its share 
of social programmes in areas re¬ 
cently brought into the project. 


Renegade nurses threaten 
sanctions in eight hospitals 


Truancy at one end, 
elitism at the other 


Bv JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Nurses unhappy with their union's 
slow wage negotiations with their 
employers threaten partial strikes at 
eight hospitals around the country 
today after working to a Shabbat 
schedule for 24 hours last week in 

three others. ■ 

Today, the nurses have said they 
will close outpatient clinics at 7 a.m. 
and cancel non-emergency opera¬ 
tions. The eight hospitals are HiUe! 
Yaffe in Hadera, the government 
hospital in Nabariya, Barzilai in 
Ashkelon, Wolfcon in Holon, Assaf 
Harofe in Tzrifin, the geriatric hos¬ 
pital Beit Rivka in Petah Tikva. the 
Geha Psychiatric Hospital in Petah 
Tikva, and the psychiatric hospital in 
Sha’ar Menashe. 

Last weekk’s nurses' action at 
Beilinson, Sheba and Rambam Hos¬ 
pitals. But a group of Hisfadrut 
loyalists, who support the more pa¬ 


tient tactics of the Nurses* Union, 
said yesterday that the renegade 
nurses were trying to frighten staf¬ 
fers into abiding by the sanctions. 

The union called off a strike seven 
weeks ago at the last moment. 

On Friday, the 45-day negotiation 
period then agreed to by the union, 
is to expire and the two sides are 
expected to submit the dispute or 
pay aid conditions to compulsory 
arbitration. 

Top Histadrut officials, including 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar 
and trade union chairman Haim 
Haberfeld. tried yesterday to per¬ 
suade the nurses to cancel their sanc¬ 
tions. 

Keremia Padan, head of the 
Nurses’ Union, told The Jerusalem 
Post that it was not within her pow¬ 
ers to expel the striking nurses from 
her organization. “They are Histad¬ 
rut members. What can I do?** 



By JOEL REBIBO 
for The Jerusalem Post 

The worsening economic situation 
and an “elitist'’ high-school system 
has led to a rise in truancy, according 
to a senior Education Ministry offi¬ 
cial. 

“The majority of high schools have 
become dltist,” Shimon Nehama, 
head of the pupils' division at the 
ministry, told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday. “They are more con¬ 
cerned with turning out a high per¬ 
centage of pupils who pass the matri¬ 
culation exams than with helping 
weaker pupOs.” 

Nehama said that the state of the 
economy had “definitely” resulted in 
an increase in truancy. Though 
ministry officials reported 9,000 
pupils truant last year, Nehama sus¬ 
pects that man y more cases were not 
spotted because the ministry is 
understaffed. “We must double the 
staff because there are at least 10,000 
more truant pnpOs who need help,” 
be said. 

He noted that the drop-out rate, 
which had been 17 per cent in 1972, 
was 5-6 per cent in 1984. While 
truancy increased by only 0.5 per 
cent in the past year, officials are 
concerned that the rise indicates the 
be ginning of a reversal in the trend. 

Ministry officials count among the 
truant only pnpfls who they believe 
have been out of school for no legiti- 


Carmelit under repair . 

Jerusalem Post Reporter > • 

-HAIFA. -The Carmelit subway was 1 , 
dosed down by the dty yesterday for i 
what it said are “routine repairs and ; 
to make it safer." 

The subway, which carries 11,000 
passengers a day, will remain closed 
for 10 days, the munidpality’s 
spokesman told The Jerusalem Post. 

The Transport Ministry last week 
ordered the Carmelit's immediate 
dosure. contending that it was un¬ 
safe. The ministry rescinded its tem¬ 
porary operating licence and 
threatened not to renew the sub¬ 
way’s permanent licence pending re¬ 
pairs. Mayor Arye Gurel has vehe- 
I mentiy denied there was any danger. 


U.S. MDspush Medicare for retirees here 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
A group of American Jewish doo¬ 
rs has devised a plan that could 
-ovide Medicare coverage for 
merican pensioners in Israel. At 
esent, the Sodal Security-funded 
edjcal insurance is available only 
retirees in the U.S. 

Dr. Gerald Kolodny, chief of nuc- 
ar medicine at Boston’s Beth Israel 
>spital and an associate professor 
Harvard Medical School, told The 
ntslaem Post yesterday that 12,000 
mericans in Israel receive Social 
scurity payments, most of them 
msioners, In the next decade, that 
xmber will likely double, he says. 
Elderly U.S. immigrants must 


now depend oh health funds for their 
medical care, and many of them 
have difficulty joining the funds be¬ 
cause of their advanced age. In addi¬ 
tion, although they contributed to 
Social Security for many years, they 
are not entitled to enjoy the Medi¬ 
care benefits accorded to pensioners 
still in the U.S. 

A half-dozen Jewish physicians in 
the U.S. have set up a group called 
American Health Care in Israel (Re- 
hov Struma 3, Haifa; 32 Common¬ 
wealth Park, Newton, Mass.) that is 
collecting the names and legal 
American addresses of U.S, citizens 
in Israel who are eligible for Sodal 
Security. 

(A legal address is not only the 
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address where one has a residence. It 
can also be the last place where one 
lived and through which one casts an 
absentee ballot for U.S. elections 
from Israel.) 

Recently, Medicare has encour¬ 
aged health-service contractors, cal¬ 
led “health maintenance organiza¬ 
tions” (HMOs), to provide health 
care for retired members, with So¬ 
cial Security providing a monthly 
stipend for all those signed op. This, 
says Kolodny, has proved more effi¬ 
cient than the regular Medicare 
framework. Among the best-known 
HMOs are New York’s Health In¬ 
surance Programme (HIP) and Cali¬ 
fornia’s Kaiser organization, with 
one to five nuHiost members each. # 

There is no limitation on the pro- 
virion of medical services to HMO 
members outside the U.S. Thus, if a 
member has an accident while 
travelling abroad, an HMO wfll 
reimburse the medical expenses, but 
a direct recipient of Medicare will 
not be reimbursed. 

As soon as Kolodny’s organiza¬ 
tion collects 3,000 names and legal 
U.S. addresses of Americans in 
Israel, it will negotiate with HMOs, 
who have already expressed interest 
in providing their medical services to 
Americans in Israel. Members must 
fulfill a residence qualification, but 
Kolodny says this is not a difficult 
requirement because most U.S. 
Jews in Israel originate from the 
New York, California and Chicago 
areas. 

Reestablished, the system will save 
Israel money, because it will obviate 
die need to subsidize the Americans’ 


health fund memberships. The sys¬ 
tem would also encourage retirees 
who fear aliya because they worry 
about losing U.S. health insurance 
benefits, while the Medicare money 
would help provide work for U.S. 
physicians wanting to work here. 

Kolodny’s organization, which is 
receiving encouragement from the 
Association of Americans and Cana¬ 
dians in Israel (but not yet'an official 
endorsement), will not be a health 
fund or insurance company. Thus 
the doctor believes he will not need 
to receive Health Ministry author¬ 
ization. Arrangements will be made 
with American-trained English- 
speaking doctors here who will offer 
primary care to HMO members, 
send patients to specialists who have 
been signed up, and refer them if 
necessary to hospitals that have 
agreed to take patients on a private 
basis. 

Pensioners concerned about los¬ 
ing Knpat Holim benefits if the 
scheme doesn’t Last, says Kolodny, 
need not worry: his organization will 
pay the health fund fees of members 
who sign up within a “reasonable” 
time. 

Americans in Israel can fill out a 
form, “without obligation,” obtain¬ 
able at offices of the AACI or the 
Haifa office of Kolodny’s group. If a 
number of HMOs agree to the plan, 
they wiB sign up members in Israel 
directly. 

Only Americans are eligible for 
the plan, says Kolodny, who plans 
eventual aliya and whose elder 
daughter, a medical student at Har¬ 
vard, also intends to settle here. 
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mate reason and who they think may 
continue to avoid school. 

Among the reasons cited for truan¬ 
cy are famfiy problems (44 per cent), 
sodal problems (25 per cent), be¬ 
havioral problems (30 per cent) and 
academic problems (48 per cent.) 

According to Nehama, most 
truants tend to be pupils in eighth, 
ninth and 10th grades. The Manda¬ 
tory Education Law requires lh?t 
pupils remain in school until the end 
of the 10th grade or until reaching 
age 16. 

Only 100 cases have been brought 
to court. “We use the courts only as a 
last resort, to scare parents into send¬ 
ing their children to school.” he said. 

Last week, a Jaffa man was sent¬ 
enced to four months in jaO for 
sending his nine- and 11-years-old 
children to work instead of to school. 

In his defence, the father. Amram 
Zarihan, told the Tel Aviv court that 
the family could not survive without 
the children’s income. 

-Tbe judge ordered that the chil¬ 
dren be sent to a boarding school. 

Dr. David Portowicz, director of 
the Jaffa Institute, which works with 
youth in Jaffa, described the problem 
there as “serious.” 

“The children are sent to sefl 
things at tbe flea market." he said. 
“We have been working with fami¬ 
lies to convince them Chat school is the 
long-term solution to poverty. But 
it’s a very long process." 


Shapira on crash diet 

Agudat Yisrael MK Avraham 
Shapira, who has embarked on a 
crash diet of fluids only, recently 
checked into Hadassab Hospital in 
Jerusalem to see if he would be able 
to stand up to the regimen. 

Shapira, who lost five kilos last 
week, is hoping to take off 20 kilos. 
He is trying to maintain a normal 
schedule while visiting the hospital 
periodically for examinations. (Itim) 

Moshav protest grows 

NETUA (Itim). - Members of five 
northern Galilee moshavim blocked 
traffic on nearby roads yesterday 
morning, as Moshav Zarit’s demand 
for financial aid spread to four other 
settlements. 

The demonstration, staged by 
members of Elkosh, Even 
Menahem. Shomra and Netua. as 
well as Zarit. ended by the afternoon 
after police had persuaded the pro¬ 
testers to dear the roads. 

Student film festival 

Film and television schools from 
20 countries are to partidpate in the 
International Student Film Festival 
at Tel Aviv University in June. 

Each participating school may 
submit up to five films. Short films 
will be of up to 15 minutes long and 
long films up to 60 minutes. The first 
prize in each category is $1,000. 


Akim comes calling today 

The annual nation-wide fund¬ 
raising campaign of Akim, the Socie¬ 
ty for Mentally Handicapped Chil¬ 
dren. is to lake place today. 

The organization aims to collect 
$500,000 - one-fifth of its annual 
budget for 1986. Some 70.000 
schoolchildren and other volunteers 
will knock on doors today to ask for 
donations. 

Last year Akim built four day-care 
centres for mentally handicapped 
children, two special kindergartens 
and a hostel in Dimona for 16 teena¬ 
gers. It also cares for 400 people in 
dormitory institutions. 

But 1.700 mentally handicapped 
persons of all ages are still waiting 
for facilities. 

Indecent acts 

TEL AVTV (Itim). - A 19-year-old 
soldier was remanded for 10 days by 
the Magistrates Court here on suspi¬ 
cion of committing indecent acts 
against girls aged from six to 12. 

Police told the court that the man 
had committed the acts in the Herz- 
liya area over the past three months. 
He had been in the habit of 
approaching the girls and accusing 
them of stealing. When they denied 
the charge, he had insisted on sear¬ 
ching them, the court was told. 
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Million people at Manila rally 

Aquino dismantles Marcos edict, 

restores writ of habeas corpus 


m. 


MANILA. - President Corazon 
Aquino, buoyed by another big 
show of public support, started dis¬ 
mantling the Marcos years yesterday 
but warned that the Philippines was 
not yet totally under control. 

Up to one million people gathered 
in Manila's main park to hear 
Aquino issue what she said was the 
first proclamation of her govern¬ 
ment - the restoration of the writ of 
habeas corpus. 

Suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, under which an accused 
must be presented in court, was one 
of many weapons which President 
Ferdinand Marcos, ousted six days 
ago. used to stifle dissent by alleged 
subversives and political dissidents. 

Cheered wildly throughout a 25- 
minute speech. Aquino said she nev¬ 
er felt prouder to be a Filipino. She 
paid tribute to “people power" 
which ended 20 years of Marcos rale 
last week. 

She cautioned her followers not to 
let her government make the same 
“dictatorial mistakes" as Marcos 
and told them the task of rebuilding 
the nation had just started. 

Aquino also said that all but four 
of 484 political prisoners jailed 
under Marcos “have been released 
or are in the process of being re¬ 
leased." 

The exceptions, aides said earlier, 
were four suspected leaders of the 
nation's Communist insurgency 
whose cases will be studied further 




i ■ r:. 



Jose Maria' Sison, reputed 
Philippine Communist Party 
leader, speaking to reporters in 
jail, He is one of four political 
prisoners who have not yet been 
released: (AFP telephoto) 

because military officials raised 
objections to their automatic re¬ 
lease. 

As she spoke, Jose Maria Sison, 
jailed by Marcos as an alleged Com¬ 
munist Party leader, told reporters 
at the jail where he has been held for 
the past nine years that his followers 
would not lay down their arms until 
there were land reforms in the coun- 
try. 

Bat Sison said Aquino's popular 


Dobrynin for Shevardnadze? 


MOSCOW (Reuter). - Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze may 
be switched to a senior Communist 
Party post at the end of the present 
party congress, western diplomats 
said yesterday. 

They said they had been told by 
Soviet officials that Shevardnadze. 
58, was likely to be made head of the 
party Central Committee’s Interna¬ 
tional Department to replace Boris 
Ponomaryov, a candidate Politburo 
member, aged 81. 

The officials indicated that Anato¬ 
ly Dobrynin. 66. who has been 
ambassador in Washington since 
1961, was a strong contender to take 
over the foreign ministry. 


■ Shevardnadze, a full Politburo 
member, succeeded Andrei Gromy¬ 
ko in July last year after the veteran 
foreign minister was made Soviet 
president. ^ 

The diplomats said that if She¬ 
vardnadze was moved to the Inter¬ 
national Department, it would re¬ 
flect a drive by Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev to assert closer party 
control over vital areas of policy. 

Foreign affairs would be directed 
chiefly by the Central Committee 
while the foreign ministry.under a 
veteran diplomat would be reduced 
to executive rather than policy- 
shaping functions. 


Australia’s link with UK ends 


CANBERRA (AFP). - Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth yesterday gave formal assent 
to the Australia Act abolishing all 
the country's remaining legislative, 
judirial and executive sinJfs v^th-Eirt 
tain. The. Bri fish .-monarch, -will 
however remain Queen, of Australia. 

In a ceremony at Government 
House the queen signed the proc¬ 
lamation to rrmg the Australia Act, 
1986 into operation. 

Flanked by a semi-drde of federal 
ministers and their wives, she sat at a 
large antique Australian red cedar 
table to sign away Australia's last 

France deploys 
radar in Chad 

N’DJAMENA (AP). - A radar sta¬ 
tion has been installed north of the 
Chadian capital to help protect 
French military reinforcements in 
their support mission against 
Libyan-backed rebels, officials said 
yesterday. 

The station at Moussoro, 250 
kilometres from N’djamena, is man¬ 
ned by 150 French paratroopers, 
bringing to about 900 the number of 
French troops in Chad. 

Chad’s array, meanwhile, con¬ 
tinued to take on reinforcements 
from France and the United States 
with the arrival of transport vehicles, 
light arms and individual ground-to- 
air U.S. Redeye missiles. 

On Friday, long-range Hawk anti¬ 
aircraft missiles, launchers and radar 
equipment arrived in N'djamena. 


remaining constitutional links with 
Britain. 

The new legislation ends the pow¬ 
ers of the British parliament and 
goveramentoveF .Australian States. 

, It ilso^ends'apjxiais from Austra- • 
Jian courtsoHaw to the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, making the-High Court of Au¬ 
stralia the final court of appeal for 
Australian courts on all matters. 

■ The Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Philip, arrived here from New 
Zealand where her visit was marred 
by protests by Maori rights demon¬ 
strators. 

Vietnam to return 
some U.S. war dead 

BANGKOK (AFP). - Vietnam has 
turned over the results of 49 inves¬ 
tigations into U.S. servicemen mis¬ 
sing in action (MIA) from the In¬ 
dochina war and has promised to 
return the remains of some of the 
dead, a U.S. military official said 
here yesterday. 

Meanwhile, a U.S. official just' 
back from a joint U.S.-Laotian ex¬ 
cavation which ended on Saturday in 
i southern Laos said here that identi¬ 
fication would begin today of human 
remains, possibly of MIA’s, found at 
the crash site of an AC-130 gunship 
shot down in 1972 with 14 men 
aboard. 

Washington has not ruled out the 
possibility that MIA’s are still alive 
in Indochina, but Hanoi denies 
knowledge of anv such cases. 


support was an “immediaie problem 
for the left in maintaining the rebel 
war it has fought for the past 15 
years. 

Asked if Communist rebels would 
renounce violence, he said: “Armed 
struggle is the democratic right of the 
people.” 

The new president also declared 
that her administration would bring 
to trial “those who have committed 
grave crimes against the people" 
during Marcos's reign. 

In New York, a U.S. law firm 
retained by the new Aquino govern¬ 
ment is moving quickly to recover 
billions of dollars said to be mis¬ 
appropriated by Marcos. 

“We are trying to act as promptly 
as possible in order that the assets 
and property will not be dissipated," 
said Severina Rivera, a lawyer assist¬ 
ing efforts to secure the return of a 
substantial fortune Marcos is ac¬ 
cused of stealing during his rule. 

In London, The Mail on Sunday 
said Marcos and his wife Imelda 
have an estimated £10 million of 
their fortune invested in real estate 
and art in Britain. 

The assets were said to include a 
five-bedroom apartment overlook¬ 
ing Holland Park in West London, 
worth about £750,000, another West 
London home and a country house. 
Marcos and his wife sold another 
London house in exclusive Rutland 
Gate for £350,000, the newspaper 
said. (Reuter. AP) 


Parley shows 
limits to 
Gorbachev’s 
reform zeal 

MOSCOW (Renter). - Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev has promised 
economic reform and encouraged 
some straight talking at the Com¬ 
munist Party congress but given no 
sign of planning major changes in the 
way the country Is run. 

Fierce attacks on doth and graft 
which blossomed under former Pres¬ 
ident Leonid Brezhnev and demands 
for rapid economic modernization 
have been the hallmark of the first 
half of the Kremlin gathering, ex¬ 
pected toend on Thursday. 

But diplomats say it has dashed 
any hopes that Gorbachev’s appetite 
for reform might go beyond the eco¬ 
nomic sphere and lead to modest 
changes in the Kremlin’s style of 
govern m ent. .... -. 

“The picture emerging from the 
congress is that the new leadership is 
bent on enforcing efficiency strictly 
within the limits of the present sys¬ 
tem. There is no sign Gorbachev is 
prepared for any experiments in 
liberalization," one said. 

Most western experts said the way 
the event has been staged was in hsdf 
evidence of Gorbachev’s aflegiance to 
past orthodoxy. 

The most visible difference to past 
events has been in the energetic style 
of Gorbachev, who turned 55 yester¬ 
day, and his avowed dislike of 
attoqjts to fastera personalty cnft. 

In policy terms most diplomats say 
the only significant innovation has 
been Gorbachev's pledge to carry out 
radical reforms of economic adminis¬ 
tration and introduce more flexible 
wage and price incentives to promote 
productivity. 

They noted, however, that he gave 
no firm dates or time-frame for the 
changes and said it remained to be 
seen how quickly and effectively they 
would be enforced. 

FOOD.-The UN Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organization said yesterday 
that despite bumper harvests in Afri¬ 
ca last year, six countries will have 
problems feeding their people. They 
are Angola, Botswana, Cape Verde, 
Ethiopia, Mozambique and Sudan. 



Turkish oil tanker hit 


_ 







A mMon people attended a ‘‘thanksgiving rally” in Manito yerferday 
for President Corazon Aquino who scrapped ex-Prest^afarra 
law of detention without trial. (AFPtetepho 



Author of ‘Gentleman's Agreement’ dies 

NEW YORK (Reuter). - Laura Hobson, author of Gentleman's Agreement, 
a pioneering novel on anti-Semitism in America, has died in hospital of 
cancer. She was 85. 

A spokeswoman for New York Hospital said the writer, whose career 
spanned sixty years and included nine novels, hundreds of short stories and 
an autobiography, died on Friday night. 

Hobson achieved fame with the publication in 1947 of Gentleman’s 
Agreement, a portrait of insidious anti-Semitism in post-war America. It told 
the story of a gentile writer posing as a Jew to try to understand anti-Semitism 
first-hand for a magazine article. 

China reports first bankruptcy since 1949 

PEKING (Renter). - A factory in the Shenyang will become the first firm to 
go bankrupt in China since 1949, the Peking Review magazine said yesterday. 

It said the factory, one of the three in Shenyang warned last August to put 
their houses in order, had failed to do so and was doomed to bankruptcy. 

B ankr uptcy is a sensitive topic in China, where the Communist govern¬ 
ment is committed to full employment. Official statistics issued on Friday list 
the number of city people “waiting for wort" as 3.6 million. 

5,000 km. anti-nuke march starts in U«S. 

LOS ANGELES (Reuter). - About 1,200 anti-nuclear activists, many 
wearing flowers in their hair, set out yesterday on a cross-country peace 
march to back up their demands for global disarmament. 

They left city hall on the first leg of a 5,000 kilometre trek to Washington 
after a rock-concert rally that included- speeches of encouragement from 
Mayor Tom Bradley and actor Robot Blake, who is one of those marching. 

Wearing backpacks and supported by dozens of trailers carrying supplies 
and a mobile hospital, they sang a song called Walking For Our Lives as they 
headed toward the nearby campus of California State University. 

Killing goes on in riotsover Indianshrine 

NEW'DELHI (AP). - Two people were stabbed to death' yesterday in 
continuing Hinda-Moslem rioting over the reopening of ? disputed holy 
shrine in northern India, authorities said. 

The violence erupted in Meerut after a two-day old curfew was relaxed. 
Dozens of people have been killed and hundreds injured in the past two 
weeks across central and northern India in riots and demonstrations triggered 
by the court-ordered reopening of a disputed shrine at Ayodhya in Uttar 
Pradesh State about 400 kilometres southwest of New Delhi. Moslems say 
the site is a historic mosque, while Hindus consider it an ancient temple to the 
god Lord Rama. 

Police, [rickets dash at Murdoch’s print works 

LONDON (Reuter). - Police and pickets dashed outside the London print 
works of international publisher Rupert Murdoch as thousands of demon¬ 
strators made a fresh attempt to block distribution of his two British Sunday 
newspapers. 

Three policemen were hurt - one hit in the face by a snowball containing 
broken glass - and 32 pickets were arrested after several,thousand people 
inarched on the plant Saturday night. 

A spokesman for Murdoch’s News International Group said that all copies 
of The Sunday Times and The News of the World had been distributed 
although some had gone outlate. 

Bangladesh to hold elections next month 

DACCA (AP). - Bangladesh military ruler President Gen. Hussain 
Muhamma d Ershad yesterday announced that parliamentary elections will 
be held next month to end four years of martial law. 

Ershad told the nation in an address over radio and television that the 
election commission would later announce a firm date and schedule for the 
polls. The elections are to be held under martial law, Ershad said. 

Ershad, who came to power in a bloodless coup in March 1982, did not say 
when be will lift martial tew. On earlier occasions, he said it will go on the day 
of the first session of the newly elected parliament. 


BAHRAIN. - Five warplanes, 
apparently from Iran, bombed a 
Turkish tanker in the Gulf yesterday 
killing the ship’s chief officer and 
injuring a crew member, shipping 
officials said. 

Another report, by marine sal¬ 
vage experts, said the-attack was by 
Iranian helicopter gunships. _ 

The attack on the Atlas-1, headed 

for the Saudi Arabian ofl te rm i n al of 
'Ras Tannurah, appeared to be a 
retaliation from Iran for four strikes 
in the past week by Iraq on tankers 
using Iranian ports. 

. - The ship’s chief officer was killed 
while another badly injured crew 
member was airlifted to the Qatari 
capital of Doha by the Qatar Air 
Force, sources said.' 

Meanwhile, on the warfront, 
advancing Iranian troops shelled the 

military, garrison of Suleymaniyah in 

northeast Iraq, Iran’s official news 
agency Ira a, reported yesterday. 

This fa believed to be the first tune 
that the e n v i ro n s of the city, the twin 
capital of Iraq’s Kurdistan region, 
have come under artillery fire since 
the outbreak of the war 516 years 
ago. 

But Iraq’s state-rua, Baghdad 
Radio reported yesterday that Iraqi 
forces had launched a successful 
counter-attack in the Pen jwin sector 




qf the front, 40 kilometres northeast 

ofSuleymaniyah... 

Hie. radio said the Iranians suf¬ 
fered heavy losses in men .and mate¬ 
rial duriDgthe Iraqi attack w^ch was 
support was an “immediate probl^n 
The rival claims could not be wide-. 

Saturday 

that:its forces repulsed an Iraqi 
counter-attack in the Suleymamvah 
front, advancing to capture another 
20 Iraqi villages, rasing the total 
since the launching of the Val-Fajr 9 
operation to more than 70. .... 

Iran has claimed its push into 
northeast Iraq has occupied^more 

than 300 square kilometres of Iraqi 

territory. ' . ^ 

Irna reported at the same time 
that anti-government Iraqi -Kurds 
fighting against the Baghdad govern- 
meat for autonomy, called on, the 
population of the region to grasp_tne 
opportunity presented by the Ira¬ 
nian push to. intensify their fight 
against the Iraqi government. 

Both sides reported continuing 
fighting in the south around the Iraqi 
oil port of Faw. occupied by Iran at 
the beginning of its offensive. 

Iraq said one of its three columns 
advancing on Faw “liberated several 
vital junctions opening new routes 
fora final victoiy.” 


Kathy whips Martina 


OAKLAND, California (Reuter).. - 
Unseeded Kathy Jordan handed 
world number one Martina Navrati¬ 
lova her first defeat since the U.S. 
Open last September to reach the 
final of the Women’s Tennis Classic 
here. 

Jordan’s 5-7,6-3,7-6 victoiy took 
two hours 16 min utes and was the 
first time in 13 meetings she had 
beaten Navratilova. Jordan will 
meet fellow-American Chris Evert 
Lloyd in the final. Lloyd, the second 
seed, struggled before overcoming 
Helena Sukova of Czechoslovakia 
7-5, 64 in a match lasting one hour 
and 40minutes. 

After her match with Navratilova, 
Jordan said: “I feel pretty good. I 
feel unbelievable. It’s hard to de¬ 
scribe. I was nervous, but not real 
bad, because I had everything to 


gain and I had to look on it as an 
opportunity... to beat the number 
one player in the world. 1 came to the 
realization that the worst that could 
happen was that I could lose. But it s 
no disgrace to lose to somebody like 
Martina.” ■ 

“Generally speaking, I played 
lousy,” -Navratilova said. “I don’t 
want' to take anything away from 
Kathy, though, because she played a 
really good match, physically and 
■ tactically. But I obviously was not at 
the top of my game.” 

la La Qninta, Joakim Mystrom ousted 
Mcond-cceded Jimmy Connors and Yannick 
Noah beat Us Davis Cap teammate Thierry 

Talasne to advance lathe finals oftbe La Quinta 

Classic TownaamL 

Nystrem, the fifth seed, had a surprisingly 
easy time eliminating Connors 6-4, 6-2. The 
fourth-seeded Noah cron (be aU-Frencb match 
against Talasne, seeded 19th. 6-2.6-7.7-5. 


Ueberroth bans drug-users 


NEW YORK (Reuter). - Baseball 
Commissioner Peter Ueberroth has 
imposed one-year suspensions on 
seven majqr league pjayers who , 
hive adnritted using cocaine,. But he - 
ltfftthedoor op«i for tBem to jpfityl. 
this season. 

' Ueberroth fold a press conference 
he would hold the suspensions in 
abeyance if the seven donated 10 per 
cent of their base salaries to a (hug 
abuse programme, agreed to ran¬ 
dom drag-testing during the remain¬ 
der of their baseball careers, and 
performed 100 hours of community 
service this year and in 1987. 

The suspensions were imposed on 
Keith Hernandez of die New York 
Mets, Dave Parker of the Cindnana- 
ti Reds, Lonnie Smith of the Kansas 
City Royals, Enos Cabell of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, Dale Berra of the 
New York Yankees, Joaquin Andu- 
jar of the Oakland Athletics and Jeff 
Leonard of the San Francisco 
Giants. 

Four other players linked to 

Rush on time 

LONDON (AF). - An Injury-time goal by tea 
Rush matched a 2-1 victory tor Liverpool at 
Tottenham Hotspur yesterday to keep afire the 
Merseyside team’s cham pio n ship hope*. 

international Chris Waddle gave 
Tottenham a tMrd-mfamte lead, tmt Liverpool 
leveled la the second half thnmghDaHfsIi inter¬ 
national Jan Modby- Welsh star Rash crabbed 
(be dramatic late winner 36 seconds Cram time. 

Sportoto results 

Twenty got 12, earatags LSM.8W each: 4M got 
11-IS459 each: 4425 got 10-1S47 each. 


cocaine use were suspended without 
pay for 60 days. But Ueberroth said 
the four - Al Holland, Lee Lacy, 
Larry Sorensen , dnd Claudell 
. Washington - would be able to play 
this season if they agreed to donate 
five per cent of their base salaries to 
drug abuse programmes, performed 
50 hours of community service and 
underwent random drag-testing. 

Ueberroth said any player in the 
two groups who foiled a drug test - or 
refused to undergo such tests - 
would be suspended immediately. 

He said urinanalysis tests would 
be administered by his office to de¬ 
tect cocaine, marijuana, heroin or 
morphine use. 

Is Sydney, the Australian Common we al th 
Gama ruling body has dismissed Its team 
doctor after a bitter controversy over Ms sup¬ 
port for the supervised use of banned drugs. Dr. 
Tony MIBar's appointment has been cancelled 
foBowiug an article be wrote condoning the hsc 
of anabofic steroids by athletes. 

MBter had confirmed in afi respects matters 
rated in his article In which be said he pre¬ 
scribed ansboOd steroids for thus wishing to 
take them. 

SCOREBOARD 

NBAl - Sons 183, Lakers 106: 76ens 118. 
Nuggets 107: Jan 110, Kings 94: Blazers 117, 
Rockets lL2r Mavericks 119, Warriors 120: 
Hawks 116, Spurs 108: Nets 102, Kokhs 100. 
NHL. - Hoes 6, Btacfcbawto 3; North Stars 5, 
Wanders 4: Flames 3, Canucks 2: Red Wings 6. 
Maple LeaEs 4: Sabres 8, NonUqws 4: Capitals 
4, Rangers 0: Brains 8, Devffe 3. 

MARATHON.-Katrin Done of East Germany 
sped away in the last 14km. to win an ialerna- 
tiooal women's marathon here, breaking the 
2br. 30mln. barrier for the first time. 

Her victory in 2hr. 29mio. 33sec. was the 
24-year-ohTs ninth consecutive marathon win. 


j 




TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 School Broadcasts 14,00 Rega and 
Dodll 14.25 Earthquakes 14AS Follow Mo 
15.00 Making Magic 15.25 No Secrets 

15.50 100 Famous Pointings 16.00 John 
Diamond, based on the story by Leon 
Garfield 17.00 A Now Evening - live 
magazine 

CHILDREN'S FFrOGttAim WC S: 

17.30 Alice in Wonderland. Part 3 of a 
26-part animated serial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

18.00 David. Documentary about a boy 
bom with Downs' Syndrome 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE programmes: 
1830 News roundup 
1832 Programme Trailer 
1035 Sports 
19-30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 with a news roundup 
20.02 Fame - drama senes: Nothing Per¬ 
sonal 

20JSO Beauty Spot-tips on hikes and trips 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21.30 Near Ones and Dear Ones - Israeli 
series 

22L00 This Is the Time 

22.50 Bulman. Part 12 of a 13-pan sus¬ 
pense series starring Don Henderson: A 
Movable Feast 

23.40 News 
JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

17.30 Ca rtoons 18.00 French Hour 1930 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News In Arabic 
2030 Carol Burnett and friends 21.10 
American Short Story 22.00 News in En¬ 
glish 22.20 Dallas 

MIDDLE EAST TV (from T.A north): 
13.00 Woody Woodpecker 13.30 
Another Life 14JD0 700 Club 1430 Shape- 
Up 15.00 Afternoon Movie 16.30 Spider- 
man 17.00 Super Book 17.30 Moppets 
18.00 Happy Days 1830 Lavemc & Shir¬ 
ley 19.00 News 20.00 Magnum P.l. 
21.00 Another Life 21.30 NBA2330 700 
Chib 

Voice of Music 

&02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Purcell; Sl»lto for Trumpet and Organ 
(Scherbeum j; Sammartini: Concertino for 
Soprano Recorder (Petri); 

7.30 J. Stamta: Trio; Dana: Flute Con car- 


ON THE AIR 

to No. 2 ; Mendelssohn: String Quintet 
Op.87 (Guameri/Zukerman); Prokofiev: 
Piano Concarto No.1 (Gavrilov. London 
Symphony/Rattie); Dvorak: Symphony 
No3 (London/Kertesz) 

9- 30 Viotti: Violin Concerto No-22 (Y. 
Menuhin); Massenet: Suite; Liszt: Piano 
Concerto No.1 (Brendel. London 
Philhermonfc/Haitink); Brahms: Sextet 
Op. 36 (Cleveland, Zukerman, Green¬ 
house); Mendelssohn: Symphony No.4 
(English Chamber/Leppand) 

12-05 From Israel Festival - Jerusalem 
1985 - Bach: Suite NoJ (Meteor, Kibbutz 
Chamber Orchestra/Shalom Ronli-Rikfis); 
Bach: Cantata No.168 
13.00 Bach: Suite No.1 (English Chamber/ 
Gardiner); Handel: "L'AJIegro. il Penser- 
oso ed il Moderate” (English Chamber/ 
Gardiner} 

15.05 Franco Donatoni: Duo tor Bruno; 
Bruno Madema: Great Praise 

10- 00 Bach: Violin Concerto in E minor 
(Szeryng, JSOBertlni); Handel: “Judas 
Maccabeeus" Oratorio 1 JSO/EJder) 

18-30 Jerusalem Symphony Orc h est ra - 
Bach: Piano Concarto in D minor (Steuer- 
mann, Iona Brawn); Mozart: Symphony 
Na39, K.201 (I.Brown): Messiaen: J< Songs 
for Mi” (GHah Yaron, D. Robertson) 

2O.0B Schumann: Fantasy, Op.17 (L 
Shura) 

20-30WAS presents young artists—Radio 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra, Lior Sham- 
badal conducting - Rossini: “Semi- 
ramlde" Overture: Mozart: Flute Concarto. 
K.314; Schumann; Cello Concerto; 
Mussorgsky-ftavel: Pictures at an Exhibi¬ 
tion; First Prize in the Contest for Choirs of 
the BBC and European Broadcasting Un¬ 
ion - "Oriana" Woman's Choir - Works by 
Anon, Schumann, Cappal and Brynes 
2230 Folkmusc from Peru 
23.00 Haydn; Piano Sonata No.IB (Buch- 
binder); Debussy: Etchings (Francois): 
Scriabin: Sonata No.7 (Ashkenazy) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Qfim 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

8.05 Compass - with Benny Hen del 

9.05 Hebrew songs 

930 Encounter- live family magazine 

1030 Programme in Easy Hebrew 


11.10 School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education for all 
12.06 New at Last 
13.00 News in English 
1330 News in French 
14.06 Children's programmes 
15J53 Notes on a New Book 
16.05 Radio Drama 

17.20 Everyman’s University 
16.06 Jewish Tratfitions 
18.47 Biblp Reading 

19.05 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes tor Olim 
22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
630 Editorial Review 
633 Green Light- drivers' corner 
7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with Rrvka Michael) 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 

12.10 Open Line- news and music 
13.00 Midday - news commentary, 
music 

14JMS Matters of Interest 

15.10 Magic Moments 

16-05 Songs and Homework 

17.10 Economies Magazine 

18.06 Free Period — education maga¬ 
zine 

18j 45 Today in Sport 
19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
1935 Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.05 Jazz Comer 
23.05 First Person 
00-10 Hebrew songs 

Army 

9.10 Morning Sounds 
630University on the Mr 
7.07 "707" - with Adi TaJmor 
8.05 Good Morning Israel 

9.05 Right Now-with Rafi Reshef 
n .os The Old Days - with OriyYw'iv 
13.0S Israeli Style-with Eli VbraeK 
15.05 What's Doing - with Erez Tal 
16-08 Four In the AQamoon 
17.00 Evening Newsreel 
18.05 Economics Magazine 
19.05 Radio Radio 
20.05Israeli Hit Parade 
21.00 Mabat- TV Newsreel 
2130 University on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 All the World is a Stags (repeat] 

00.05 Night Birds- songs, chat 


CINEMAS _ 

JERUSALEM430.7.9 
Eden: White Nights 4.16, 6.45, 9.15; 
Edison: Death Wish III; Habira: Naked 
Face; Win Rocky IV; WBteMl: Ran 
630,930; OvgR: Year of the Dragon 4, 
630,9; Oma: Parole de Rfc; Ron: The 
Lover; Seimder: Kaos 630, 9.15; 
Binyenei Ha'uma: When Father Was 
Away on Business 6A5,9: Beat Agron: 
Alice in Wonderland 4; Romeo and 
Juliet 530; The Godfather, Part 1,8.15, 
Kagemusha 1130; Ci n em a theq u e: 
Tehao Pantin 7; Smithereens 730; Brief 
Encounter930; Metropolis 930 

TEL AVIV430,7.15,930 
AHenby: Naked Face 5.730,930; Belt 
Leissln: Fright Night 11.15 p.m.; Ben- 
Yehude : Tomboy; Chen 1 : Year of the 
Dragon 4.15,7,9.45; Chen 2: American 
Flyer A 730, 9.45; Chen 3: Marie 5, 
73a 9.45: Chen 4: Doin' Time 1030, 
130,4.45.730,9AO; Chen 5: The Sure 
Thing 1030,130,445,7,9.40; Cinema 
One: Back to the Future; Cinema 
Two: When Night Fails; Defeel: White 
Nights 7, 930; Drive-In: Birriy 7.15, 
930; Sex film, 12 midnight; rath e r: 
Red Sonia; Gat: Twice In a Lifetime; 
Gordon: Choose Me; Hod: Death 
Wish Ilf; Lav I: Target 130,450,7,15, 
930; Lev I: Bonnie and Oyde2.5,730, 
9.40; Limor H a nun hud aah; Prlzzl's 
Honor 4.30.7.930; Maxim: Comman¬ 
do; Mograbf: Silverado 430. 7, 930; 
Orty: And the Ship Sails On 430,7. S; 
Parte: The Company of Wolves 12,2,4, 
730, 930; P eer: When Father Was 
Away on Business 4.15, 7. 930; She- 
haf : The Lover; Studio: Jagged Edge; 
Tehelet: Plenty430,7.930; Tal Aviv: 
Rocky IV; Tel AvivMnaaom: Favorites 
Of the Moon; Zafon: Ren 6.15, 9.30; 
Israel Cinematheque: The River 
Fuefuld 7; Fury 930; Tamaz l la me h u- 
daah: Clockwork Orange 645,930 


HAIFA 430, &45, 9 
Am phi theatre: Naked Fees 430, 7, 
9.15; Arman: Red Sonia; Atzmon: 
The Key 430,7,9.15; Chen: Comman¬ 
do; Moriah: closed; Ovah: The Lover 
430,7.9.15; Orly: Jagged Edge 6.45, S; 
Peer: Plenty 4,630.9; Ron: Rocky IV4, 
6.45, 9.15; Shinrrt: Ran 6, 9; Rav-Gat 
1: Year of the Dragon 345, 630,9.15; 
Rav-Gat 2: White Nights 3.45. 6.30. 
9.15; Koran Or H am ah n d a s h : Kaos 6, 
9 Centre Cultural Fre nca te: Los 400 
Coups 7; Paroles et Musique 930 

RAMATGAN 

Arman: Red Sonia 5, 7.15, 9.30; -lily: 
Prize's Honor 7, 930; Romancing the 
Stone 430; Oasis: Year of the Dragon 
630. 930; Ordea: Death Wish III, 7.15, 
930; Ramat Gan: For Those I Loved 
6.45, 930; Rev G an 1: Marie 5, 730, 
9.40; RavGan 2: Birriy 5, 730, 9.45; 
RavGan 3: Plenty 430. 7.10, 9.40; 
RavGan 4: Jagged Edge 5,7.20.9.45 

HERZLIYA 

David: The Falcon and The Snowman 
430,730, 930 (no Wed. prf.l; Medial: 
The Lover 430, 7.15, 930; Tifarat: 
Commando 430. 7.15. 9.15; Daniel 
Hotel: Pieces in the Heart 7.15,930 

HOLON 

Mgdaf: The Sura Thing 7.15, 930; 
Savoy: Death Wish III, 4.30,7.15,930; 
Arman Hamahudash: Pray for Death 
6,7.15,930 


BATYAM 

Atzmaut: Rocky IV,430.7.15,930 
GIVATAY1M 

Hatter: Rocky IV,430,7.15,930 

RAMAT HASHARON 

Kocfvav: Rumble Fish 930; Lady Hawk 
7 


DRIVE CAREFULLY 


WHAT'S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. ExhlMtiora: Art In 
Context, audio-visual programme showing 
development of Israel Art 0' Early 20th 
Century Posters, avant-garde posters 0 
Two Artists, Two Landscapes, works by 
Shalvah Segal and Hi Shvadron. 0 Tradi¬ 
tional Jewelry, Permanent Display. Jewish 
Ethnographic Jewelry. 0 "Friendly Butter¬ 
fly", Huterations by Orah Eyal 0 From tin . 
Depths of the Sea {Rockefeller Museum) 0 
Bunding in Jerusalem, computer games to 
building with stone 0 The Cosmic and the 
Divine, Andean textiles. 0 Ancient Mirrors, 
dtepLay of Mirrors from Different Cultures 0 

"Nerot Mtavah", ideas tor Light in Jewish 
Ritual. 0 Pisceses pa: 14- artists present 
versions of surrounding landscapes (Paley 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). 0 
Permanent collection of archeology,. 
Judaica and ethnic-art. 0 Borowsky Fine 
Arte Mag dosed Mar. 7-23 tor repairs. 
VteMng Hows: Madbi Museum 10-5. ’At 
11: Guided tour of Museum in English. 

LA. MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR I 8 L A W B C ART. Visiting hours: Sun.- 
Thurs, 10-1; 330-6. Fri, dosed. Sat and 
holidays 10-1. 2 Hapalmach St_ TeL 02- 
661291/2. Bus No.15. 

EXHIBITIONS 

THE JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE, Old City. 
7 Belt El St, 288338, 423547- Exhibition: 
Roberts, Turner, etc 

Conducted tours 
HADASSAH _ Guided tour of all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Kiry&t Hadassehand 
Hadassah ML Scopus. * information^ re¬ 
servations: 02-416333.02-446271. 

HEBREW University 

1. Tours in English at S and 11 a.m. from 


Administration Building. Grvat Ram Cam-, 
pus. Buses 9,28,24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 sun. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9, 28,4a, 26 and 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: Tel. 
02-882819. 

AMTT WOMEN. (Formerly American Miz- 
rachi Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 
ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools caD Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171,233231,240529; Netahya 33744.. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TB. AVIV MUSEUM. ExhOHtions: Dan 
Kulfca (1938-1979). Sculptures, drawings, 
paintings, photographs. The Museum's col¬ 
lection of classical, impressionist post- 
impressionist and contemporary 
art Museum Visiting Hours: Stm.-7hur. 10- 
2; 5-9 l Sat. 11-2; 2-10; Fri. closed. Helena 
Rubinstein Pa vi l i on;' Scopes of Contem¬ 
porary Drawing from Kunstmuseum BaseL 
Vterang Hour*: Sun.;Thur. 10-1; 5-7.. Fri. 
ltf-1. Sat 11-2,. 

Conducted Tours 

AMT WOMEN (formerly American Mix- 
■ raeM W o m an ). Free Morning Tours — Tel 
Aviv, Tel. 220187,233154. 

VHZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN—NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tel Aviv. 210791; Jerusalem 244878. ' 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabtal Levy St Tel. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Modern Art — 
Reuven Rubin, the portrait in his work in 
retrospective; Ya'ecov Hefetz, Sculptor, 17 
Naive Artists. Ancient Art - Jewish coins 
of the Second Temple Period, Egyptian 
.textiles, terracotta figurines. Shikmona 
finds. Music and Ethnology - Jewish 
• costumes. 20 porcelain pieces from’the Fela 
and Natan Celnlk collection, U5 A Open: 
Sun.-Thur. and Sat 10-1; Tue. and Sat also 
6-9. Ticket includes admission.to 
National Maritime, Prehistory end 
•tepeneae Art Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

WHAT'S ON M HAIFA, dial04-640840. 
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A Historic Week 
In Manila 

SUhTOAY — After defecting and 
setting up resistance at army 
camp, former Defense Minister 
and former deputy armed forces 
Chief of Staff calf on President 
Marcos to resign. 

MONDAY —Crowds block 
troops advancing on rebels. 
Military defections increase. 

TUESDAY —Supporters of 
Corazon Aquino inaugurate her 
as President; she appoints the 
rebel military leaders as Defense 
Minister and Chief of Staff. Mr. 
Marcos is inaugurated, but flees. 

WEDNESDAY —Mr. Marcos, 
his wife and about 20 others 
arrive in Hawaii. Celebrations in 
streets of Manila. 

THURSDAY —* Mrs. Aquino 
names 17 Cabinet members, 
mostly anti-Marcos politician^; 
orders release of 34 political 
prisoners. In Hawaii, officials find 
in Marcos party's baggage crates 
of Philippine currency worth $1.7 
million 

FRIDAY — Mrs. Aquino studies 
creation of administrative 
structure lo bypass Marcos 
supporters, orders release of 450 
remaining political prisioners. 

SATURDAY —Under pressure 
from military, Mrs. Aquino delays 
release of four imprisoned as 
Communists. 


i: 
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Filipinos in Manila last week after learning that Ferdinand E. Marcos had fled the country. 
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Democracy Asserts Itself in the Philippines 


By FRANCIS X. CLINES 


Manila 

T took the Filipino people 18 days to shed a President 
once their rage had been stoked at the ballot boxes,, It ; 
was a;tiisttajs. woi^^^js^: r 5habby L lmayes ,wKp; * 
murderedan&cheated their countrymen of .the pfe-' ■ 
cions vote were swept aside by people who rose up in ah 
act of self-determination inspired by the most basic 
human stuff—weeping, cheering, praying, singing and a 
sheer yearning for democracy. 

The crowds found power in their grief for such fresh 
martyrs as Evelio Javier, a regional Quixote who res 
sis ted the roughshod political bosses of Antique province. 
Javier was blithe, then frightened, in successfully rally¬ 
ing the voters before being chased to his grave by six 
gunmen. 

The crowds found resolution in cheering beyond the 
rigged ballot boxes for Corazbn C. Aquino, the most un¬ 
likely victor, who transformed a widow’s grief into a 


political force that finally drove out Ferdinand E. 
Marcos.( Washington's helping hand,.page 2.) He limped 
into exile not in a long-feared national bloodbath, but in 
what seemed a muddle of puzzlement that this woman in 
the tiresome yellow dresses could beat the fabled guer¬ 
rilla fighter at his own game. After frightening salvos of 
bluster, he left, trailed by his "Iron Butterfly,-’ Imelda, 
whoscattered jewel boxes in the palace while'abandon- 
mg it, just before a happy mob broke in. 

At their most desperate times, Filipinos sang the ro¬ 
mantic lyrics of democracy, professing them in great im¬ 
passioned throngs that recalled the dark hope drafted in 
the shadows of Goya's rebellious crowds. They sang 
"Bayan Ko (My Country)” and "The Impossible 
Dream." 

Most of all, perhaps, Filipinos prayed. They were led 
by a fiery Roman Catholic clergy, from the lowly grade- 
school nun to the stolid prelate, Jaime Cardinal Sin, by a 
church that began fighting Mr. Marcos back when mar¬ 
tial law was declared 14 years ago. The eloquent, moon¬ 
faced Cardinal was plainly scrappy at the end, taking to 


the rebellious church network, Radio Veritas, to rally 
civilian hordes to protect the first military rebels. 
Masses were said in the streets to bolster the crowds in 
turning back the Marcos tanks. 

It was the variety of rebellion that should have 
wamed-Mr. Marcos his 20 years of rule were ended. Two 
days-after the election, as his men scrambled to produce 
a vote count to match the credibility of the Namfrel citi¬ 
zens''count, 30 computer workers darted fearfully from 
the Government election center and testified that the 
Marcos numbers were being rigged. 

The Rebellious Will 

In the same spirit of individual rebellion, a suddenly 
disgusted television journalist, Tina Palmer, disrupted 
an otherwise fawning panel of interviewers to suggest to 
President Marcos that he really did look too wasted to 
govern. He seemed flabbergasted when she persisted. 

He could have seen the rebellious will, too. In the dis¬ 
obedience by utility workers presumably under his con¬ 
trol who refused to cut off all electric power to Manila on 


Sunday, after the rebellion began openly. The fight 
stirred in his own ranks even before the opposition’s: 
fear of arrest drove off Marcos’s wily Defense Minister 
and one-time protege, Juan Ponce Enrile. He opted fpr 
virtue on the other side, taking with him one of the gen¬ 
erals of indisputable integrity in the high command, 
■ Fidel V:-Ramos. This was a crucial turning, for General 
Ramos had been the hope of the anonymous, battered 
movement of military reformers who resented being 
cadre for the Marcos political machine. 

In the darkness of early Monday, two days after the 
resistance began with' the pathetically small garrison at 
Camp Crame and some dramatic rhetoric from Defense 
Minister Enrile, General Ramos received word of the 
Marcos forces’ approach. He called an anti-Marcos 
broadcaster with what sounded like his last will and tes¬ 
tament. 

"The Marcos soldiers are coming from three sides," 
said the general. "This is an overwhelming force, it 
seems." 

By then more and more people left their radios to 
pour into the streets and try to block the army. "The peo¬ 
ple are begging the soldiers not to hurt them.” the gen¬ 
eral reported as tear gas was fired upon the civilians. 
“The blood will be on Marcos’s hands,” the general fairly 
•wept. It was 5:14 A.M., and a flotilla of helicopters was 
descending darkly on the general’s position. 

But the occupants, emerging like the cavalry in a 
Western movie, were the first wave of defecting rein¬ 
forcements, smiling, waving, turning over their gunships 
to the startled general. In minutes, some of the tear-gas 
troopers were apologizing and embracing their teary- 
eyed countrymen in the street. Others raced toward the 
rebel position, but only to scale the camp fence as happy 
defectors. 

So, buoyed by the relentless crowds, the rebellion did 
not unravel, and a mood of most unusual optimism took 
hold of the night. General Ramos still seemed to be ap¬ 
proaching hysteria on the radio, but now because fresh 
units of defectors began reporting in. 

- The Felonious Darkness 

That moment was the redemption of a certain wide¬ 
spread election-night event that had seemed poignant but 
absurd to outsiders: This was the action of demure nuns, 
routed by gunmen, who reverently counted election-night 
votes like communion hosts. They leaned to the candle- 

. light in the shadows as poll thugs waited to further skew 
the tally for the Marcos patronage machine. In the turn¬ 
about, all tired political realists were made fools by the 
faithful nuns and by the great families and hamlets of 
Filipinos whose fury was forged that night. "That’s 
where I voted!" said Robert Del Rosario, who saw his 
ballot box carried into the night by an intruder. “It’s un¬ 
fair to me,” he cried to the felonious darkness. 

In the aftermath, the strength of this nation, its col¬ 
lective humanity, still remains to be wondered at, but 
from the opposite angle, while Marcos is gone, the hard¬ 
ships of political oppression were clearly never his alone 
to control. The numbers of "warlord” political bosses in 
the land were seen to do his bidding in the election, and 
they remain into the Aquino era, along with their merce¬ 
nary armies. So do working politicians nourished on the 
Marcos model, notably Defense Minister Enrile, once the 
architect of martial law and now a strong man in the 
Government of Mrs. Aquino, the neophyte chief execu¬ 
tive. 

Such contradiction is the human condition. Mr. Mar¬ 
cos, for example, has the quietude of exile in which to 
wonder whether he was too faint-hearted in his authori¬ 
tarian rule, allowing enough freedom of assembly and 
speech so the world could witness the morality play that 
followed his. decision to call an election. 

What will come of the Filpinos’ harshly resurrected 
democracy? Exhausted witnesses to this desperate and 
lyrical act of self-determination can ignore that as the 
sort of question for Washington specialists to gum over in 
the belief that politics is strategy. In the Philippines, this 
time, politics was blood and anger, defeat and victory, 
singularly wrought in the spirit of Jose Rizal, the nation's 
poet-statesman. A century ago, he predicted a Filipino 
revoluton not at sword's point but "by making ourselves 
worthy of it, by exalting the intelligence and the dignity 
of the individual, by loving justice, right, and greatness, 
even to the extent of dying for them." Then, he predicted, 
“the idols will be shattered, the tyranny will crumble like 
a house of cards and liberty will shine out like the first 
dawn.” 


Tough Questioning From the Presidential Commission 

Challenger’s Failure and NASA’s Flaws 


By DAVID E. SANGER 


WASHINGTON — When President 
Reagan named a blue-ribbon panel 
ihree weeks, ago to investigate the space 
shuttle disaster, many thought its mem- 
jers would simply offer their dignified 
blessings as space agency engineers 
racked down, then fixed, the failed 
lardware that led to the eerie fireball 
that consumed the Challenger over 
Cape Canaveral. Now,, hardly anyone 
can remember a time when it seemed 
that equipment, and not the agency it¬ 
self, was at fault for the explosion that 
claimed seven lives. 

Like players in a Greek tragedy, a pa¬ 
rade of engineers, executives and 
NASA officials appeared on stage last 
week in Washington to explain their 
sometimes terrifying, often conflicting 
roles in a mission that panel members 
seem increasingly convinced should 
lever have left the pad. There were 
ales of miscommunication and mis¬ 
management, of dire warnings that 
;vere submerged in the can-do culture 
if the National Aeronautics and Space 
\dministration bureaucracy and — 
■yen more chilling-del.beraely 
iauelched in the hours before liftoff. A 
picture emerged not of an agency whose 
string of triumphs was marred by a srn- 
Se calamity but of a success-conscious 
jreanization pushing on despite dis¬ 
using evidence that disaster loomed. 

That realization has rapidly transr 
tanned the commission into 
jergrand jury 1*1 by former Secretary 
estate William P- Rogers, an ex-dis- 
rirt attorney who demonstrated last - 
JSi Sit he has lost little of hisskill for 

-ross-examination. By the end of three 
hearines. Mr. Rogers was 
amb^ting the a|£icy for eliminating 
“he element of good judgmental 
«mon sense" "hen .tome to com- 

"u «y whBl tonclusions 

umel memtersca^l®* "clearly flawed” 


will not suffice. The next time a shut¬ 
tle’s engines are lighted — not for a 
year or more—the go-ahead will prob¬ 
ably come from a new cast. Meanwhile, 
the agency will lay off 10 percent of the 
program’s 11,000 employees. 

Already the White House is shopping 
for a replacement far William R. Gra¬ 
ham, NASA’s struggling acting admin¬ 
istrator who, while not directly involved 
in the launching, had the misfortune of 
standing watch at the time. The leading 
candidate is James C. Fletcher, a for¬ 
mer NASA administrator. Jesse W. 
Moore, the director of space flight, also 
seems on the way out. Still unresolved 
is the fate of his deputies. 

The litany of errors made'public in 
the hearings can be divided into two 
time periods: last .summer, when the 
seriousness of problems with the safety 
seals on the shuttle’s booster rockets 
became known, and the night before 
liftoff. In August, the evidence of trou¬ 
ble with the synthetic rubber O ring 
seals was so overwhelming.that many 
believed the fleet should have been im¬ 
mediately grounded. Seals on flights in 
January and April 1985 showed signs of 
alarming damage, raising the possibil¬ 
ity of an explosive leak that NASA’s 
own documents warn could lead to "loss 
of mission, vehicle and crew.” 

“In my mind we were just playing 
with a dangerous situation,” said Roger 
Boisjbly, one of two engineers at Mor¬ 
ton Thiokol Inc., the manufacturer of 
the booster, who wrote memos warning 
of imminent catastrophe that somehow 
did not made their way from the com¬ 
pany to the space agency. 

The night before the fateful launch¬ 
ing, Allan J. McDonald and other Thio¬ 
kol engineers said the cold would shrink. 
■ and harden the O rings. But three NASA 
officials, Lawrence B. Mulloy, Stanley 
Reinartz and George Hardy, argued 
that the data linking the.cold with the 
risk of failure were "inconclusive.” All 
three denied the contention of Thiokol 
engineers that they were being asked to 
prove that a launch was unsafe, rather 
than safe, the NASA tradition. 



‘I made the direct statement 
that if anything happened to 
this launch — I told them I 
sure wouldn’t want to be the 
person who had to stand in 
front of a board of inquiry.’ 
Allan I. McDonald 

Engineer, 

Morton Thiokol 


‘I can assure you, because I , 
am absolutely certain, that 
no extraneous considerations 
such as schedule came into 
that decision process.’ 
Lawrence B. Mulloy 

Manager. 

solid rocket booster project, 

Marshall Space Flight Center 


In the end, Thiokol’s management 
overruled its own employees and ap¬ 
proved the launching. The engineers’ 
worries, the commission learned to its 
astonishment, did not even come up the 
following morning, when Mr. Mulloy 
and Mr. Reinartz sat for hours across 
from NASA’s top leadership, who were 
trying to decide whether there was too 
much ice on the pad to atterapf'a liftoff. 

Rockwell International, the shuttle's 
prime contractor, said it thought the ice 
made the craft unsafe to fly, though 
later testimony indicated that it may 
have equivocated. The shuttle’s No. 2 


executive, Arnold Aldrich, said Rock¬ 
well “did not intend to ask me not to 
launch. ” Ice on the pad appears to have 
been exonerated in the accident, but the 
mangled warning illustrates the depth 
of the communications problem. 

At week's end, some NASA officials 
were circling the wagons, and one even 
reasoned that "it was a sound decision 
to launch” because the agency brass 
did not know of Thiokol’s lingering 
worries. But with seven dead, and an 
esteemed agency’s image shattered, 
few seemed to agree. 









Swedish Premier 
Assassinated on 
Stockholm Street 

Olof Palme, the Prime Minister of 
Sweden and an internationally 
prominent left-wing activist, was 
shot and killed by a gunman Friday 
night on a brightly lit street comer in 
downtown Stockholm. He had dis¬ 
missed his security guards and was 
walking with his wife after attending 
a movie premiere. 

The assailant escaped, apparently 
in a car driven by an accomplice; the 
police said they had no evidence of a 
motive. In a call to a news agency in 
London, however, a terrorist group 
called the Holger Meins Commando 
claimed responsibility. 

It was the first assassination of a 
Swedish head of government or state 
in more than 200 years. The last 
European leader killed while holding 
office was the Prime Minister of 
Spain, Luis Carrero Blanco, in 1973. 
who died in a car-bombing attributed 
to Basque separatists. 

Mr. Palme, who was 59 years old, 
led his Socialist Party for 17 years, 
serving as Prime Minister from 1969 
to.1976, when he lost an election, and 
regaining tire office in 1982. Edu¬ 
cated at Kenyon College in Ohio, he 
was a frequent and sharp critic of 
United States policies. In 1968 he 
marched alongside a North Viet¬ 
namese diplomat in a demonstration 
against the American war in Viet¬ 
nam, and he campaigned vigorously 
against deployment of American nu¬ 
clear weapons in Europe. 

He was faulted for muting criti¬ 
cism of the Soviet Union, even when 
Soviet submarines were repeatedly 
sighted in Swedish waters. But 
Sweden, which proclaims itself a 
neutral nation, remained Western- 
oriented in trade, culture and demo¬ 
cratic institutions. 

President Reagan sent condo¬ 
lences, denouncing the murder as "a 
senseless act of violence.” He 
praised Mr. Palme for “his devotion 
to democratic values and his untir¬ 
ing efforts to promote peace." 

Government Units 
Battle Near Cairo 

Paramilitary security police who 
normally enforce the law ran afoul of 
it in Egypt last week, and the surge 
of violence shook the Government of 
President Hosni Mubarak and cost 
Interior Minister Ahmed Rushdi, one 
of the country's most powerful politi¬ 
cians, his job. 

The young and poorly paid (about 
$4 a month, plus two hot meals a 
day) conscripts, whose tasks include 
curbing unauthorized street demon¬ 
strations, were soon joined by civil¬ 
ians, rioting for several days in the 
suburbs of Cairo arid the shadow of 
the pyramids. 

At week's end, troops appeared to 
have calmed the uprising. The Gov¬ 
ernment said at least 36 rioters were 
killed and more than a dozen night¬ 
clubs and several luxury hotels ran¬ 
sacked and burned. President Muba¬ 
rak denounced the rioters as a 
”deviationist minority.” 

The trouble started after rumors 
circulated that the conscripts’ tours 
of duty would be extended to four 
years from three. But some sus¬ 
pected that the uprising might have 
been an attempt to topple the Gov¬ 
ernment; one band of rioters, it was 
said, were all carrying exactly 50 
Egyptian pounds, possibly sabo¬ 
teurs' pay. 

A third theory was that the rebel¬ 
lion was a spontaneous burst of dis¬ 
content caused partly by recent 
price increases and shortages of food 
and other goods. 

Brazil Opens War 
On Inflation 

Brazil's inflation seemed to be ap¬ 
proaching a rate of 500 percent last 
week, so President Jose Samey hit 
the brakes. 

He froze wages and prices and or¬ 
dered sweeping economic changes, 


including a new currency, the cruza¬ 
do. A cruzado is worth 1,000 old 
cruzeiros, but there was no devalua¬ 
tion in terms of American dollars. 
Foreign bankers said the measures 
would help Brazil win points in ne¬ 
gotiations under way in New York to 
restructure the third world’s largest 
foreign debt, $104 billion. 

The Brazilian Finance Minister, 
Dilson Funaro, threatened irevere 
penalties for unauthorized price in¬ 
creases. Without waiting for the 
Government, angry customers in ' 
Rio de Janeiro trashed two fast-food 
restaurants that had rushed to raise 
prices. 

A New Complexity 
In Papal Plot Trial 

There was another twist last week 
in the complicated Italian trial of 
seven men accused of conspiring to 
assassinate Pope John Paul II in 
1981. The chief Government prosecu¬ 
tor, Antonio Marini, concluded 30 
hours of summation by saying that 
the three former Bulgarian officials 
on trial should be acquitted, not be¬ 
cause he believed they were innocent 
but because of a lack of proof of their 
•guilt, which is a distinction with a 
difference in the Italian system. 

. For the four Turks on trial, the 
prosecutor recommended prison 
terms. But as to the Bulgarians, Mr. 
Marini seemed to be urging the jury 
to ignore his acquittal recommenda¬ 
tion and convict them anyway. In the 
Italian system, there are three possi¬ 
ble recommendations for a prosecu¬ 
tor, “guilty," “not guilty" and “ab¬ 
solved for lack of proof." 

Mr. MarnLni said he had not been 
allowed by the court to present 
enough witnesses and to follow new 
leads. So he urged the jury to "pass 
down the path of complete truth, if 
you wish to." 

A verdict is expected by the end of 
March. The trial has attracted atten¬ 
tion because of assertions that Meh- 
mel Ali Agca, the 28-year-old right- 
wing Turkish terrorist convicted of 
shooting and wounding the Pope, 
was acting as an agent in a Soviet-in- 
spired plot. 

Mr. Agca accused the Bulgarians 
of complicity, but he also confounded 
the prosecution by asserting that he 
was Jesus Christ and that the end of 
the world was nigh. 

Haiti Will Seek 
Duvalier’s Return 

Jean-Claude Duvalier was still 
making his absence felt in Haiti last 
week. So much so, in fact, that the In¬ 
terim Government said it would seek 
his extradition from France, along 
with the return of Col. Albert Pierre, 
the longtime chief of his notorious se¬ 
cret police, who fled to Brazil. The 
announcement was surprising since 
the new Government had permitted 
both men to leave. 

Beyond that, Haiti and France do 
not have an treaty obliging Mr. 
Duvalier’s return, although a French 
official said it would be a possibility. 

As for the former President, he 
complained in a lawsuit that he was 
being held prisoner in his swank 
hotel in the resort of Talloires.' The 
hotel's owner also went to court in an 
effort to rid himself of his guest, who 
is paying for ali 45 rooms. France 
has turned down the deposed dicta¬ 
tor’s request for permanent asylum 
but cannot find a country that will 
have him. 

Meanwhile, Haitian demonstra¬ 
tors continued “Operation Uproot," 
the rough system of street justice 
levied against members, of Mr. 
Duvalier's security force, the for¬ 
merly-feared Tontons Macoute, 
lynching two of them who had been 
charged with poisoning water sup¬ 
plies in Port-de-Paix. 

The five-man mUUary-dominated 
council lifted a curfew Wednesday, 
but imposed an even tighter one later 
in the day. They also forbade the 
departure of several former otficials 
accused of human rights abuses. 


James F. Clarity, 
Milt Freudeanheim 
and Richard Levine 


Saddam Hussein’s Army Faltered Again Last Week 


Iraq Seems 



By JOHN KIFNER 


BASRA, Iraq — The huge portrait of Saddam 
Hussein dwarfing the troops outside the army 
command post on the mud flats in the Fao penin¬ 
sula is unusual. • . 

Not that it is odd to see pictures of the Iraqi 
President; his visage adorns nearly every verti¬ 
cal surface in a variety of guises. In some, he 
wears a field marshal’s uniform with sword, sash 
and chestful of medals, although he has done no 
military service, having fled the country in his 
youth alter participating in a failed assassination 
attempt against a previous dictator. In others, an 
Arab kaffiyeh wrapped around his head, he 
clutches a child in one hand and an enormous 
cigar in the other. He may" be shown wearing a 
jaunty commando beret and Porsche-desjgn sun- 
' glasses. Or astride a horse, dressed in flowing 
robes and waving a scimitar, leading the Arabs 
■ in the seventh-century battle of Qadisiyya to vie- 
lory over an imperial Persian army. 

What is unusual about the at the command post 
is that this Saddam Hussein is not smiling; he 
seems almost to be brooding, a realistic trace of 
a 5 o'clock shadow across his jowls, as if contem¬ 
plating the effects of his deadlocked five-and- 
a-half-year war with the Iran of Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini. 

The war may have reached a crucial stage in 
recent days, according to Western diplomats and 
military experts in Baghdad. The Iranians have 
broken through on two fronts, at the strategic and 
symbolic peninsula near here, which controls ac¬ 
cess to the Persian Gulf and'once held Iraq's 
main oil terminal, and in the northern mountains 
of Kurdistan. Despite overwhelming advantages 
in firepower and military hardware, including 
near-total control of- the skies, the Iraqi army 


does not appear to have the stomach to push them 

back.' 

■ The pivotal action came on the night of Feb. iL 
in one of several probing attacks by fiercely reli¬ 
gious Shiite Moslem Revolutionary Guards and 
teen-age volunteers. They suddenly.: broke 
through, catching the Iraqis offguard despite 
elaborate defenses. Swiftly exploiting the open¬ 
ing, the Iranians established a beachhead and 
poured in 30,000 to 40,000 troops, mostly by small 
boat across the Shatt al-Arab waterway. Three 
full weeks later, despite daily Iraqi announce¬ 
ments of victories, they were still there. 

Returning the Bodies 

Saddam Hussein launched the war. which he 
expected would last a few days, in September 
1980, partly from fear of the spread of Ayatollah 
Khomeini's Islamic revolution. Iraq is more than 
50 percent Shiite, and a leading religious figure. 
Aytollah Mohammed Bakr-Sadr, who was exe¬ 
cuted, espoused a' similar philosophy. 

In this most secretive of societies, few statis¬ 
tics are public, but diplomats estimate the war 
has cost $1 billion a month—much of it for weap¬ 
onry supplied on credit by France and the Soviet 
.Union — and at least 50,000 Iraqi lives. Public 
wailing and other funeral manifestations have 
been banned for two years in hopes controlling 
the emotional impact, and the families of “mar¬ 
tyrs” — the word generates notably less en- 
thusiam here than in Iran — are given Brazilian- 
made Volkswagens to assuage their grief. Diplo¬ 
mats believe there is a refrigerated transport 
system to slow the return of bodies from the front 
during offensives. Taxis on the Basra-Baghdad 
highway are required to have racks to carry flag- 
draped coffins. 

Iran's condition for ending the conflict, which 
Ayatollah Khomeini describes as a war between 


Islam, and blasphemy, is f the 

downfall Saddam Hussein. It Is an option Uie 
President is unlikely to choose. . „ 

The word most often used to describe Mr. Hus¬ 
sein is ruthless. One of his fii^actsasF^dent 
in 1979 was to execute a score of colleagues whom 
he accused of prorSynan plotting.vAmOTg^n 
was one Iris closest as^ciates;^rww« 
were shopping togetherm Para at t^tij^ Mx. 
Hussein is said to have personally shot ffiegen- 
eral who presided over the Iraqi retreat frotn lrar 

"'Thdpublic mood in this rigidly controlled soci¬ 
ety where discussions with foreigners are flfe- 

gal! is difficult to judge. But diplomats say 1*ey 
tense ambivalence toward Mr. Hu ssem, wbotes 
been both enforcer and provider. Untl ) T ^^£ 
oil revenues had probably been spent more guv 
structiveiy than in any Gulf cpunt*7. “J* 1 
President still appears on television, visiting 
newly electrified villages to giw out refrigera¬ 
tors and television sets. Dissent is KfrRHfrj"*’- 
pressed. The army, formerly a rival to the javti- 
ian Baath Party, is closely watched by political 
cadres, contributing..to the,inflexibility of its 
command structure, “pe party * afraid tins 
monster they’ve created could turn on them, a 

military expert said.. • , 

“He's hated, because people hate .the guts of 
this war and because of the security apparatus, 
a diplomat said. "This is a dictatorship of the 

harshest kind. • ,_ . 

. "Yet set against this is a man who has.done 
many good things. There’s been lots of education, 
lots of hospitals and health programs, lots of 
development,” he continued. “Saddam’s a won-. 
derful hand with children, children cling to mm, 
and you can’t fool them. Yet at the same tune, 
he’s one of the most ruthless rulers in the world; - 
it’s a kind of a mystery. But wbat*s certain is, 
he’s one tough cookie.” 
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Marcos and Duvalier Are Making Others Nervous 


Washington’s Harder Line on Despots 


By LESLIE H. GELB 


WASHINGTON — President Reagan’s deci¬ 
sion that the time had come for President Ferdi¬ 
nand E. Marcos to resign sent shock waves 
around the world last week. Taken with the Ad¬ 
ministration's helping in the departure of Presi¬ 
dent Jean-Claude Duvalier from Haiti on Feb. 7, 
the decision sent a powerful message to friendly 
despots: anti-Communist and old ally or not, an 
authoritarian regime that loses control of its peo¬ 
ple cannot count on continued American support. 

. Hours before Mr. Marcos bent to pressures in 
Manila and Washington to end his 20 years in 
power, South Korea was feeling the effects. 1 a a 
surprising shift. President Chun Doo Hwan con¬ 
demned his own police for harassing opposition 
politicians. Seeming to edge open the long-closed 
door to dialogue, Mr. Chun met with opposition 
and other political leaders. While his aides 
denied that his remarks to them were linked to 
Manila, he was said to have mentioned that the 
Philippine events reflected abuses stemming 
from prolonged one-man rule. 

State Department officials also called atten¬ 
tion to Chile, where, they said. United States Am¬ 
bassador Harry Barnes has recently shown dis¬ 
pleasure with the 12-year-old military dictator¬ 
ship. The American Embassy, they said, is send¬ 
ing representatives to meet openly with opposi¬ 
tion leaders, which has rarely happened in coun¬ 
tries governed by one man or a junta — not previ¬ 
ously in Chile, not in Iran at the time of the Shah 
or, until recently, the Philippines. 

Such actions seemed striking in an Administra¬ 
tion that had attacked President Carter for being 
preoccupied with human rights issues and not 
sufficiently appreciative of the anti-Communist 
virtues of otherwise difficult dictators. Mr. Rea¬ 
gan’s first Secretary of State, Alexander M. Haig 
Jr., quickly made clear that the Carter priorities 
would be turned upside down, replacing human 
rights with antiterrorism. Instead of criticizing 
all dictators, Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpatrick 
urged, friendly and anti-Communist authoritar¬ 
ians should be backed and quietly persuaded to 
make improvements; Communist, anti-Amer¬ 
ican totalitarian leaders, impervious to Washing¬ 
ton's preachments, were flatly opposed. 

Last week. Administration officials were care¬ 
ful not to walk away from these early statements, 
' which remained their ideological home base and 
militated against taking too much credit for forc¬ 


ing Mr. Marcos out. The general line was to por¬ 
tray Washington as bowing to the will of the Phil¬ 
ippine people. 

While happy to be praised for its skill, the Ad¬ 
ministration was indeed bending to realities, not 
shaping them or even liking them. The main 
quakes took place in Manila, and the Administra¬ 
tion was essentially reacting to events there—al¬ 
beit always in the direction of trying to push Mr. 
Marcos into planning a peaceful transitiorv'i.o 
someone else. 



AsnocuImI Press 


Ferdinand E. Marcos with Gen. Robert W. Bax¬ 
ley, commander of United States air forces in (he 
Pacific, In Hawaii last week. 


After the Feb. 7 Philippine election, it seemed 
clear that the someone had to be Corazon C. Aqui¬ 
no, the opposition candidate. Nonetheless, the 
Administration seemed two weeks ago to be at¬ 
tempting to prevent events from moving too 
quickly. Officials tried to forestall Congressional 
action to suspend aid*, and they tried to dissuade 
Mrs. Aquino from taking to the streets. 

But when the end came swiftly, beginning last 
weekend, Mr. Reagan rolled with events. First 
came the critical defections of Defense Minister 
Juan Ponce Enrile and Lieut. Gen. Fidel V. 
Ramos, the armed forces Deputy Chief of Staff. 
That split the military. Washington, In effect, en¬ 
dorsed the tough statement by the two men con¬ 
demning Mr. Marcos for election cheating. Thai, 
as Mr. Marcos seemed about to said loyal troops 
against the defectors, Washington threatened to 
cut off military aid. 

ImmecSate Recognition 

Administration officials understood .that once 
Mr. 'Marcos usied American armsto put down the 
opposition, American interests would be sen-., 
ously jeopardized. With throngs of Filipinos pour¬ 
ing into the streets to protect the defectors, the 
White House issued a curt statement early Mon¬ 
day; “Attempts to prolong thepresent regime by 
violence are futile." 

Mr. Marcos, in a final effort to haiigdh to some 
vestige of jxjwer, telephoned Senator Paul Lax- 
alt. a close Reagan confidant. After a White 
House consultation, the Nevada Republican ad¬ 
vised the ailing 68-year-old Philippine leader: 
“Cut and cut cleanly. The time has come." After 
a pause that seemed to lost minutes. Senator 
Laxalt said. Mr. Marcos responded, “I am so 
very, very disappointed.” At that moment, the 
White House knew the page had turned and Mrs. 
Aquino’s new trials of governing were about to 
begin. Washington’s recognition of her Govern-' 
merit was immediate. 

At the same time, American officials were ex¬ 
amining larger implications. Could the new Phil¬ 
ippine Government and the interim one in Haiti 
cope with their respective sets of virtually over¬ 
whelming problems? How would other undemo¬ 
cratic governments perceive Mr. Reagan’s ac¬ 
tions? Would he seek to apply similar principles 
to South Africa, after having carefully avoided a 
showdown over President P. W. Botha's racial 
policies? Reagan Administration officials them¬ 
selves did not know the answers: Blit they were 
well pleased with the week's work 
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Surprising Candor at the Party Congress 


Taking Off the Rose-Colored Glasses in Moscow 



Awndaied Press 


Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, addressing the 27th congress of the Communist Party at the Palace of Congresses in Moscow last week. 


By SERGE SCHMEMANN 


O MOSCOW 

NE of the most talked-about events 
at the Communist Party congress 
last week was the speech by Boris 
N. Yeltsin, the new Moscow party 

chief. 

Mr. Yeltsin spoke for a relatively short 
lime during the period set aside for discus¬ 
sion of the 5>£-hour state-of-the-Sovier Union 
blockbuster by the Soviet leader. Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev. But Pravda reported that he was 
interrupted 13 times for applause, andpeople 
queued for newspapers carrying the text. 

Part of the interest was in Mr. Yeltsin's un¬ 
usually blunt attacks on the party leadership, 
an elite once held above public criticism. 
Why is it. he asked, that “from congress to 
congress we raise the very same problems"? 
Why were some beyond criticism? Why was 
the Central Committee silent about gross cor¬ 
ruption in Uzbekistan? Why were top party 
officials held out as "some sort of miracle- 
workers’’? 

But the comment that caused the most 
commotion concerned himself. "Delegates 
might ask me," he said, “ 4 Why did you not 
say all this when you addressed the 26th 
Party congress?' My answer, my candid an¬ 
swer, is that at that time I apparently lacked 
the courage and the political experience." 

In 1981, at the 26th congress, Mr. Yeltsin 
sang the praises of the Central Committee 
and hailed Leonid I. Brezhnev five times. So 
had everybody. But it was only Mr. Yeltsin, a 
rugged engineer, who acknowledged it in 
public last week. Geidar A. Aliyev, a Polit¬ 
buro member who probably set a record in 
his 1981 speech by naming Mr. Brezhnev 13 
times, dismissed this record Thursday, ex¬ 
plaining “He was General Secretary, there 
was nothing unusual about this." 

The difference in the attitudes of the two 
Politburo members underscored one of the 
main, if subtle, themes of the congress and of 
the Gorbachev Era: thefuncLion and limits of 
official self-criticism and public candor. 

Since coming to power less than a year ago, 
Mr. Gorbachev has called for more openness 
and candor than is usual. In the weeks before 
thexongress, the press demonstrated an un¬ 
usual boldness. . 

But it was Mr. Yeltsin who blamed the Cen¬ 
tral Committee directly for the problems Mr. 
Gorbachev had outlined. And Mr. Yeltsin 
alone touched on the perquisites of the party 
apparatus, a subject that had become more- 
sensitive since Pravda raised it in a series of 
readers' letters.. 

"I feel uneasy listening to the indignation 


at any manifestation of unfairness, current 
or old," he said. "But it really hurts when 
people talk openly of special perquisites for 
leading officials. ... So it’s my opinion that 
wherever there are unjustified perquisites 
for officials of any levei, they should be elimi¬ 
nated." 

Privileges of the Apparat 

Mr. Aliyev defended the special services 
for the party apparat at his news conference, 
acknowledging the existence of special 
shops, clinics and restaurants for party work¬ 
ers and arguing that most trade unions, pro¬ 
fessional unions or large enterprises also had 
special food outlets, sanatoriums and clinics. 


that "one could noL say that only the party 
workers have special facilities or enjoy spe¬ 
cial rights." 

The real issue here was not the privileges 
themselves, which nobody really believed 
would be lifted, but how much criticism of 
thissort would be allowed in Soviet public life 
after the congress ended. In the past, Rus¬ 
sians knew, sanctioned debate in the press 
had lasted only until an official policy was 
laid down, after which newspapers unani¬ 
mously joined in pushing the official line. Mr. 
Aliyev's discussion of privileges was deleted 
from the telecast of his news conference. 

Before the congress ended there were clear 
signals that if the boundaries of permitted 


criticism were to be broadened, they would 
hardly be erased. The loudest signal came 
from Yegor K. Ligachev, who as the chief 
Politburo ideologist was probably most re¬ 
sponsible for defining the limits. Mr. Liga¬ 
chev emphasized that no official was to be 
above criticism. 

"But unfortunately." he added, "certain 
newspapers allowed mistakes, and among 
others the editors of Pravda did not escape 
them. Criticism must be focused on rooting 
out what is obsolete, on the strengthening and 
development of socialist democracy and our 
social order." 

Mr. Ligachev did noi specify Pravda's mis¬ 
takes, eliciting speculation that he had in 


mind the Feb. 13 issue, in which the paper 
published fiery letters from old Bolsheviks 
assailing the party apparatus as “immobile, 
inert and spongy" and demanding that high 
officials be stripped of privileges and made to 
stand in line “with everyone else." Several 
days later, the paper published a follow-up 
saying that the majority of party workers 
were good and honorable people, suggesting 
that the paper had been told to curb its 
tongue. 

Though Mr. Ligachev left unclear what he 
meant, what was clear from his address was 
that the candor called for by the new leader¬ 
ship was still to be defined and controlled 
from on high. 


Is There an Arms Control Dialogue or Two Monologues? 

I w\ '■ J.-, ■ '■ - t r - ■ ■«. fc ■ « " 


By MICHAEL R. GORDON 

WASHINGTON —- Despite the skepticism 
some Administration officials feel toward the 
arms control process,.the prospect of 
agreements has. helped President 
Reagan make his case for increased 
military spending. In his televised 
speech Wednesday, Mr. Reagan as¬ 
serted that the United States military 
buildup had "brought the Soviet 
Union to the negotiating table and 
given us this historic opportunity to 
achieve real reductions in nuclear 
weapons." 

Arguments of that sort have helped 
the Administration achieve a sharp 
increase in spending for strategic 
arms. An analysis by. William W. 
Kaufmann, a former Pentagon offi¬ 
cial who is a consultant to the Brpok- 
itngs Institution, shows that the pro¬ 
curement budget for such weapons 
has grown 181.5 percent from 1980 to 
1985, Once the effects of inflation are 
discounted. 

Still, for reasons that have little to 
do with military spending, the 
chances for a superpower agreement 
on important arms issues seemed to 
recede last week. The United States 
and the Soviet Union were at logger- 
heads in the area that American offi¬ 
cials have said offers the greatest 
promise of an arms settlement: in¬ 
termediate-range missiles, which 
have an average range ol 3,400 miles. 

The missiles of the twb sides are de¬ 
ployed in west central and east cen¬ 


tral Europe; the American weapons are to 
offset the larger conventional Soviet bloc 
forces in the region. 

And the impasse on an arms agreement 
seemed to complicate the timing of the next 


summit between Mr. Reagan and Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 

The summit, to be held in this country, is 
still tentatively expected in late summer or 
early fall, but last week, in a speech at the 


Communist Party Congress, Mr. Gorbachev 
said that “there is no sense in holding empty 
talks." His statement may reflect the con¬ 
cern that his Geneva meeting with Mr. Rea¬ 
gan in November yielded the Soviet Union 
nothing in the way of concessions on impor¬ 
tant arms control issues, such as Washing¬ 
ton’s commitment to an aggressive “Star 
Wars" antimissile research program. 

The renewed consideration of measures on 
intermediate-range missile systems has 
come as the leaders of the two nations seem 
to be trying to outdo each other in offering 
utopian plans for the elimination of dii .a- 
clear weapons. Mr. Gorbachev's comprehen¬ 
sive plan, issued Jan. 15, calls for'the elimi¬ 
nation of all United States and Soviet missiles 
from Europe as a step toward a nuclear-free 
world by the year 2000 . 

The plan was regarded by Administration 
officials largely as a Russian public relations 
effort. But sotne Washington officials were 
particularly intrigued by provisions of the 
Moscow proposal that appeared to soften the 
Soviet position that French and British mis¬ 
sile forces must be included in any eiimina-' 
tion pact. The Gorbachev proposal said the 
French and British missiles could stay in 
place but could not be expanded; This is still a 
position the three allies oppose. 

The Administration's' initial proposal, 
which was issued with the NATO allies in 
mind, called for adapting the Soviet offer to 
eliminate American and Soviet missiles from 
Europe while mandating in addition a 50 per¬ 
cent cut in the Soviet missile force in Asia. To 
the surprise of some in the Administration, 
the plan provoked concern by Japan that the 
United States was treating Asian security as 
a secondary matter. Several West European 


nations also seemed upset, insisting that 
some United States missiles need to be based 
in Europe as a symbol of the American com¬ 
mitment to the defense of that continent. 

A Letter to Moscow 

These reactions forced the Administration 
to do some rethinking. What emerged was a 
proposal, conveyed in a letter to Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev from the President over the weekend, 
that calls for the elimination over three years 
of all intermediate-range United States mis¬ 
siles from Europe and the elimination of all 
Soviet missiles from Europe and Asia. 

Mr. Reagan called that a “new plan.” But 
Administration officials acknowledged that 
the proposal was virtually identical to the 
“zero-option" plan the United States ad¬ 
vanced at the start of the talks on intermedi¬ 
ate-range systems more than four years ago. 

When the zero-option plan was proposed in 
1981, it was regarded as "nonnegoliable" by 
some key officials. The tactic carried with it 
the threat to deploy new American missiles 
in Europe unless Moscow agreed to remove 
all its missiles pointing at Western Europe. 
Moscow refused; American missiles were 
deployed. 

Things have changed somewhat. A strong 
argument can be made that the deployment 
of some American Pershing II and ground- 
launched cruise missiles in Europe has nota¬ 
bly strengthened the United States negotiat¬ 
ing hand. But few in the Administration 
would argue that the new “zero option” has 
much chance of being adopted or would dis¬ 
pute that Mr. Reagan’s latest proposal, like 
so many from both sides before it and no 
doubt so many to come, was mostly for public 
consumption. 


The Give and Take on Nuclear Weapons 

Soviet positions 

United States positions 

Intercontinental range or 
■ strategic forces 

Eliminate all U.S. and Soviet nuclear weapons-by 
the year 2000; 50 percent reductions in first five to 
eight years of accord. 

Intercontinental range or 
strategic forces 

Reduce U.S. and Soviet strategic forces by 50 
percent as first step toward total elimination. 

Intermediate range systems 

Eliminate U.S. and Soviet intermediate range 
- - missiles in Europe. French and British missile 
forces need not be eliminated Immediately, but 
may not be expanded. 

Intermediate range systems 

Eliminate U.S. and Soviet intermediate range 
systems in Europe within three years by stages, in 
same period, eliminate Soviet missiles in Far East, 
and reduce Soviet missiles in Central Asia. No 
agreement to prevent French and British forces 
from expanding or to bar transfer of American 
strategic technology to these nations. 

Space-based systems (“Star Wars") 

. The U.S. must renounce space-based systems, as 
they could be used to put offensive weapons in 
space and achieve nuclear superiority. Certain 
unspecified kinds of basic or scientific research 
would be allowed. But lack of prior agreement on 
space-based systems would not preclude possible 
agreement on elimination of intermediate range 
missiles. 

Space-based systems (“Star Wars”) 

No plans to cut back on research and development 
of technology for space-based system, but will 
abide by a strict Interpretation of allowable 
. research under the anti-bailistic missile treaty of 

1972. 


Gandhi Tries to Contain Sectarian Strife in India 



By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 


_For 37 years, the doors at a crum- 

shrine in the Ganges River plain were 
ise of a dispute between Hindus and Mos- 
Ige’s decision.to reopen the building as a 
has sparked .violent Moslem protests, 
half dozen, people have been killed in 
larly in the Moslem-dominated, northern 
and Kashmir. Army arid paramilitary 
ring curfews in many cities. The disturb- 
tcreasing disaffection among Moslems 
ward religious hostility that frightens 

s and religious leaders. 

more, we are being treated like second- 
■aid Syed Abdullah Bukhari, the imam of 
Old-Delhi. India’s largest mosque. "Our 
riger being safeguarded.” 
vreen Hindus and Moslems-has been a 
.n history since the Moslem conquests 
” lhp 1947 upheaval at the time of inde- 
?e partition that created Moslem Paki- 
f thousands of people were slaughtered 
” ted. And last year, in the western state 
S were killed in sectarian strife. 
t he last few years have brought a 
and anguisti to the nation's 75 n>H- 


lion Moslems,.who make up only about 11 percent of In¬ 
dia’s more-than 750 million people but are nonetheless 
one of the world’s largest Moslem communities. 

In addition to the controversy over Ram Janmab- 
hoomi Temple, which Hindus revere as the birthplace of 
the god Rama and Moslems know as a mosque opened by 
Babar, the first Mogul emperor, Moslems have also been 
antagonized by an Indian Supreme Court decision. The 
court ordered a well-to-do Moslem lawyer to pay $40 a 
month to the woman he had divorced after 43 years of 
marriage. Angry Moslem demonstrators accused the 
court of interfering in their religious practices, citing a 
constitutional guarantee that divorce and divorce settle¬ 
ments remain matters'of Moslem personal law outside 
the jurisdiction of civil courts. ' 

The case has sharply divided the ruling Congress 
Party of Prime Minister Rajiv Qandhi, pitting advocates 
of respect for minority religions against advocates of uni¬ 
versal rights. 

After agonizing over the divorce case, Mr. Gandhi 
came down on the Moslem side; He pushed a parliamen¬ 
tary bill to reverse the court decision.* “What we need is 
.national cohesion at this time," he said as Hindu law¬ 
makers jeered. "We have to see that such issues are not 
used for political ends.” 

U was probably a futile wish. Mr. Gandhi is con¬ 
cerned by defections from longstanding Moslem support 
of his party. Moslem voters contributed to a big Congress 



defeat in December in the northeastern state of Assam, 
where Hindus have protested against illegal Moslem im¬ 
migrants from Bangladesh. Mr. Gandhi had agreed to 
disenfranchise or even expel millions of these immi¬ 
grants. . . * 

Many analysts say Moslems are reacting to growing 
nationalism among Hindus. Tolerance has long been a 
central tenet of their religion, one of the world’s oldest 
and most complicated. But the emergence or India as a 
secular state seems to have sowed the seeds of Hindu 
revivalism, indeed, Hindu revivalist sentiment is a leit¬ 
motif in many Indian crises. For example, many Hindu 
leaders see a threat to their religion, or at least to their 
dominance of secular India*, in Sikh insistence on govern¬ 
ing the state of Punjab. 

And one reason India has lately tried to ease tensions 
with Pakistan, many analysts suggest, may be concern 
about further antagonizing Indian Moslems. There is 
also high-level concern about the loyalties of some people 
in predominantly Moslem Kashmir, a region claimed by 
both countries and at issue in three wars. 

Throughout India, groups promoting Hindu history, 
culture and religion are proliferating. Experts see ih.s as 
a healthy trend but with a worrisome potential. 

•“To me, Hindu-Moslem antagonism is much more 
frightening ’ than antagonism between Hindus and; 
Sikhs," a Bombay businessman said, "in fact, it’s what 
makes me worry mast about the future of India." 
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Viewing the Crisis From the Back 40 


Kansas city. Mo. 

T HE fact that troubled 
farmers are winning more 
sympathy from city resi¬ 
dents than from their rural 
neighbors r according to the lat¬ 
est New York Times/CBS poll, 
did not surprise John Schnittker- 
and other agriculture experts or 
even many farmers. There are 
easily identifiable reasons for 
the phenomenon, said Mr. 
Schnittker, a Washington con¬ 
sultant who was a Deputy Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture in the 1960’s 
—not the least of them the closer 
knowledge of agriculture among 
rural people. “They are right out 
there and can see the mistakes 
that have been made," Mr. 

Schnittker explained. 

Richard Houser, an Iowa 
farmer who acknowledges 
heavy debL, tends to agree. 
“There were a lot of people who 
were envious” when agriculture 
was booming and fanners were 
expanding in the 1970’s, he says. 
Now, he adds, some of his neigh¬ 
bors “say .we deserve what we 
are getting because we tried to 
take over the world.” 

The Times/CBS poll showed, 
among other things, that 51 per¬ 
cent of people living in cities of 
more than 500,000 but only 41 
percent of rural people thought 
Federal spending on farm pro¬ 
grams should be increased. 


Similarly, 59 percent of big-city 
dwellers, but only 47 percent of 
rural people, said they would be 
willing to pay higher taxes to 
keep small farmers from losing 
their land. And while 26 percent 
of rural people put at least some 
of the blame for agricultural 
problems on farmers them¬ 
selves, only 12 percent of those 
polled in large cities agreed. 

Mr. Schnittker and Mr. 
Houser do not quarrel with the 
generally accepted explanations 
for the severe hardships in agri¬ 
culture. A sharp decline in ex¬ 
ports, prices and land values has 
followed a boom that accompa¬ 
nied an ebullient expansion of 
fanning operations in the 1970's. 
The fanners were encouraged to 
expand by Government econo¬ 
mists and officials as well as by 
their own lenders, who declared 
the prospects boundless. 

Economists such as Mr. ‘ 
Schnittker acknowledge that 
Government policies have ag¬ 
gravated the problem, but, be 
says, it is clear to rural people 
that the expansion of the 70*s in 
many cases exceeded the bounds 
of prudence. He and other ex¬ 
perts also note a vein of conser¬ 
vatism thaL has always run 
through rural areas and has led 
to resentment against the deep 
involvement of Government in 
agriculture. 

—WILLIAM ROBBINS 


Eastern Takes 
A Texas Air Offer 
Of $600 Million 

After winging it through months of 
financial turbulence. Eastern Air 
Lines agreed Jast week to turn over 
the controls to high-flying Texas Air 
Corporation. 

As Frank Borman, Eastern’s chief 
executive, told it, his company had 
no choice. Burdened with $2.5 billion 
in debt — much of it used to pay for 
new planes — Eastern had been 
under pressure from its lenders to 
cut costs significantly by the end of 
February. Eastern's board of direc¬ 
tors accepted the Texas Air offer, 
Mr. Borman said, only after Charles 
E. Bryan, president of its machin¬ 
ists’ union local, refused last week¬ 
end to follow the lead of pilots and 
flight attendants and accept broad 
wage concessions. Mr. Bryan, for his 
part, maintained that Eastern offi¬ 
cials had attempted to bully union 
workers and were “trying to protect 
their chairman.” Before negotia¬ 
tions stalled, Mr. Bryan was said to 
have demanded Mr. Borman’s re¬ 
placement. 

The takeover, which, still has to be 
approved by shareholders, the Fed¬ 
eral Government and a long line of 
Eastern creditors, will cost Texas 
Air nearly $600 million. If approved, 
the merger will land Texas Air, 
which operates Continental Airlines 
and New York Air, in first, place 
among American carriers and pro¬ 
vide the Houston-based company 
with lucrative routes to Europe and 
Latin America. Texas Air's chair¬ 
man, Frank Lorenzo, said Eastern 
would retain its Miami base, its 
management and its name and 
would be run as a separate entity. 

In a joint request filed on Friday, 
Texas Air and Eastern asked the De¬ 
partment of Transportation to ap¬ 
prove the merger on an “expedited 
basis.” The airlines said the acquisi¬ 
tion would permit Texas Air “in¬ 
creased opportunities to pursue its 
tested strategy of competing on the 
basis of lower fares, much to the 
benefit of consumers.” Antitrust 
specialists predicted that Texas Air 
would be required to sell either East- 





United Press I trie matronal 

Frank Lorenzo, chairman of Texas 
Air, in Miami last week. 


era’s or New York Air’s shuttle 
routes connecting New York, Wash¬ 
ington and Boston. 

Under deregulation, the airlines' 
urge to merge has become increas¬ 
ingly intense, and late in the week it 
was announced that Trans World 
Airlines would acquire Ozark for 
about $225 million. 

Angiulo Convicted 
Of Racketeering 

A scene that has been recurring 
across the country with escalating 
frequency over the last few years un¬ 
folded in a Boston courtroom last 
week as reputed organized crime 
bosses and their lieutenants heard, a 
Federal jury convict them of racket¬ 
eering charges. 

After the longest criminal trial in 
Massachusetts History, the jury 
found Gennaro J. Angiulo, two broth¬ 
ers and an associate guilty of racket¬ 
eering activity that included mur¬ 
der, illegal gambling and loanshark¬ 
ing. A third brother was found guilty 
of illegal gambling, but not racket¬ 
eering. Mr. Angiulo, described by 
the Government as the underboss of 
the Palriarca crime family of Rhode 
Island, faces the toughest maximum 
sentence, 150 years in prison and 
fines of $185,000. 

Because the defendants were 
charged under sweeping Federal 
racketeering laws, they heard even 
more bad news. The jury ruled that 
they must forfeit, as the proceeds of 
illegal activity, a Boston building al¬ 


leged to be their headquarters, two 
other properties, half the $372,000 in 
cash and $300,000 in bonds seized in a 
1981 raid on the alleged headquarters 
and a part interest in a yacht. 

The defendants sat stoically 
through the reading of the verdict, 
except for the 66-year-old Mr. Angiu¬ 
lo, who bantered with reporters. 
When the judge set sentencing for 
March 20. hesaid,“That’s my birth¬ 
day. They can’t do thaL” 


Senate Agrees 
To Try a TV Pilot 

Torn between being passed over by 
the eye .of history and having its- 
deliberative untidiness laid out be¬ 
fore the world, the Senate last week 
finally tipped a toe into the electronic 
age, agreeing by a vote of 67 to 21 to 
televise its proceedings starting 
June 1 — though only on a trial basis. 
In midsummer, the senators will 
vote on whether to 'make gavel-to- 
gavel broadcasting permanent 

In more than three weeks of some¬ 
times stormy debate on the resolu¬ 
tion, supporters maintained that 
television coverage would unwrap 


what Senator Ted s ^ 

Alaska Republican, cans theco- 

coon of ancient rales thatonocra 

sion confuses and 

chamber. Letting the ^ 

the confusion was what «OTriedtne 

waverers. 'Tbe Senate *»»*«“* 
very well," said Lawton Chiles. the 
Florida Democrat. “My gosh, if 
let people see what’s going on here ; 
we’ve got to make it work better. 

That.is exactly what the rci^jonty 
leader. Bob Dole, Republican of Kan¬ 
sas, and the minority leader, Robert 
C. Byrd, Democrat of West 
would like. They tried to use the de¬ 
bate "over television to streamline 
Senate procedures. To some extent, 
they succeeded, winning aspart or 
the resolution a change in JJaiate 
rules that would make it more dun-, 
cult for members to prolong filibus¬ 
ters, which now can go on almost in¬ 
definitely. 

House proceedings have been tele¬ 
vised since 1979. and 23 million 
households are equipped to receive 
C-oPAN, the cable channel, that 
carries the broadcasts. No precise 
measurement of how many people 
actually watch is available. 

~ ~ ~ Michael Wright 

and /Caroline Rand Herron 


Verbatim: Thinking Business 

‘I do have a.different view than Chairman 
Volcker, a man I greatly respect. I think he has 
done the right thing time and time again. But on 
the question of the decline of the dollar, he is 
thinking as he should, as an economist. The 
effect will not be be as severe as the Chairman 
fears because businessmen think like 
businessmen, not like economists.’ 

MalcoVni Baldrfge 

Secretary of Commerce, 

arguing that foreign businessmen will not take advantage of a 
falling dollar by raising prices, as Federal Reserve chairman Paul 
A. Volcker fears, but will try to preserve their share of the' 
American market 


A Primer on Congressional Options 


Where the gasoline goes 

Gasoline use 


Population per capita. 1983 

(irvlhousands) . (in gallons) 


■Wyomingi * *> •■■■ - 

■•• 1- >- • 514 - 

■ 603 - 

Oklahoma 

3,298 

• 537 

Nevada 

891 

521 

Texas 

15,724 

516 

Montana 

817 

513 

New Mexico 

1,399 

512 

Delaware 

606 

499 

Georgia 

5.732 

496 

Missouri 

4,970 

488 

North Dakota 

680 

483 

Kansas 

2,425 

480 

Tennessee 

4,685 

478 

Louisiana 

. 4.438 

472 

Arkansas 

2,328 

468 

Arizona 

2,963 

464 

South Dakota 

700 

462 

Alabama 

3,959 

458 

North Carolina 

6.082 

458 

South Carolina 

3,264 

458 

Kentucky 

3,714 

454 


Iowa . 2,905 453 


450 

446 

446 

442 

442 

441 

438 

436 

435 


433 

432 

431 

431 

424 

423 

413 

411 

407 

407 


402 

396 

390 

383 

383 


380 

360 

359 

297 

293 

268 


Florida 

Minnesota 

Virginia 

Colorado 


10,680 

4,144 

5,550 

3,139 


Nebraska 

Vermont 

Maine 

Oregon 

Indiana 


1,597 

525 

1,146 

2,662 

5.479 


New Jersey 

Washington 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

California 


7,468 

4.300 

4,304 

2,587 

25,174 


Idaho 

Ohio 

New Hampshire 

Connecticut 

Utah 


989 

10.746 

959 

3,138 

1,619 


Wisconsin 
West Virginia 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 


4.751 

1,965 

9,069 

5,767 

11,486 


Alaska 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
New York 
Hawaii 

District of Columbia 

Source Highway Users Federation 


479 

11,895 

955 

17,667 

1,023 

623 


Some Tax Proposals for 



By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 


WASHINGTON —Last week, a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee held hearings on proposals to tax imported 
oil. Other tax plans are under review as tiie Fi¬ 
nance Committee prepares to begin drafting its 
version of tax-revision legislation later this 
month. An examination of the variety of measures 
being considered, and their prospects, follows. 

• • 

Question. Some people call a levy on imported 
oil a ‘tax,’ others, a ‘fee.* Is there any difference? 

Answer. None at all. The people who call it a 
‘fee’ often use that word because it sounds less 
harsh than ‘tax. u Some people who oppose the idea 
call it a ‘tariff,’ which they think sounds worse 
than ‘tax.’ 

Q. Why is there all this talk about it now? 

A. Actually, an oil import tax has been under 
discussion off and on for more than a decade as a 
way to raise revenue and limit imports from the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
But two factors have stirred up interest: the 
plunging price of oil and the search for new reve¬ 
nues that could be used to reduce the budget defi¬ 
cit or to allow more generous tax incentives Iot 
business in the tax-revision bill. 

Q. What do falling oil prices have to do with It? 

A. For one thing, they allow the proponents to 
argue that the tax would be painless, since con¬ 
sumers would be paying no more for gasoline and 
other petroleum products than they are used to 
paying. Furthermore, they say, a tax would rein¬ 
force the conservation mentality that became 
prevalent when oil prices were high. 

But a more important reason for the interest is 
that lower oil prices have created serious eco¬ 
nomic problems in oil-producing states. Some pe¬ 
troleum companies and the banks that lend to 
them believe an import tax would be helpful be¬ 
cause it would allow domestic producers to raise 
their prices to the level of imported oil. In fact, the 
Treasury estimates that domestic oil interests 
would receive $1.75 for each $1 collected by the 
Government from an Import tax. 



The New Yi'ric Time*. Jut* R. Lopez 


J. Roger Mentz, Acting Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for Tax Policy, right, and Danny J. 
Boggs, Deputy Secretary of Energy, discussing 
taxes before a Senate subcommittee last week. 


Q. How much money would an import tax raise 
for the Treasury? 

A. A SS-a-barrel tax would generate about $10 
billion a year. But that would be at least partly off¬ 
set by the fact that increased oil prices would lead 
to slower economic growth and thus less tax reve¬ 
nue from other sectors of the economy. The Con¬ 
gressional Research Service of the Library of 
Congress calculated that while there would be a 
revenue increase in most of the next 10 years, in 
some, Government receipts would be even lower 
than they would have been without such a tax. 

Regional Differences 

Q. Where does the opposition come from? 

A. From consumer and business groups that 
fear higher oil prices generally, from industries 
like plastics and chemicals that produce petro¬ 
leum products and, most important from a politi¬ 
cal standpoint, from lawmakers who represent 
states that do not produce oil. For example. Sena¬ 
tor George J. Mitchell of Maine, where most resi¬ 
dents use oil to heat their homes, calls an import 
tax ‘a regional transfer of wealth’ from states like 
his to those where oil is produced. 

Q. Is it possible Congress will approve an oil Im¬ 
port tax? 

A. Possible, but not likely. Staff members who 


have counted noses in the Senate say a solid ma¬ 
jority is opposed to the idea, although they say it 
has more backing than any other kind of new tax. 

Even if it should pass the Senate, the House, 
which has a much larger proportion of members 
from the population.centers of the East and the 
Middle West; would probably block it. Some law- - :u i 
makers'who otherwise oppose aa oil import tax i.nJ 
might support it if the revenue were used to re-.;:.-: 
duce the deficit, but President Reagan has said he* 
would consider such a tax as long as the receipts 
were used only within the context of tax-revision 
legislation, to give lower rates to individuals and 
better tax breaks to business. 

Q. If Congress won’t pass an oil import tax, do 
any other new taxes stand a chance this year? 

A. Some people are talking about a tax on gaso¬ 
line only. That is strongly opposed by legislators 
from Western states whose constituents drive 
long distances, but it has some support from law¬ 
makers in the East because it would raise revenue 
without increasing the price of heating oil. Others 
talk about a tax on all forms of energy and still 
•others about a ‘value added tax.’ a kind of national 
sales tax used by European countries. Senator 
William V. Roth Jr., Republican of Delaware, has 
advanced a form of value-added tax that he calls a 
business transfer tax. 

None of these proposals seems to be going any¬ 
where. Congress and the President might agree to 
increased excise taxes on alcohol and tobacco, so- 
called sin taxes, but that would not raise much 
money. Some lawmakers believe that if President 
Reagan proposed and pressed for a combination 
tax on both oil imports and gasoline that would af¬ 
fect all regions of the country equally, it might be 
enacted. But the President has shown no sign of 
adopting such a stand, and it could never be 
passed without the President's support. 

Q. What about a tax amnesty that would give 
delinquent taxpayers a chance to pay what they 
owe without penalty? 

A. Several states have raised millions of dollars 
this way, and dozens of lawmakers, including 
Senator Bob Dole of Kansas, the Republican lead¬ 
er, have embraced the idea. The Treasury says 
tax evaders cheat the Government out of almost 
$100 billion a year. No one is sure how much 
money an amnesty would generate; but it would 
be bound to raise some money that would other¬ 
wise go uncollected. Treasury Department offi¬ 
cials worry that an amnesty would be perceived 
as unfair by people who pay their taxes honestly, 
but they say they are studying the matter anew. If 
the Administration endorsed an amnesty. It could 
probably pass Congress overnight. 


Investigating Conditions at a Tennessee Nuclear Processing Plant 


When Complaints Reach a Critical Mass 


By DUDLEY CLENDINEN 


ERWIN, Tenn. — Here, fenced and guarded and nes¬ 
tled against a mountain ridge in eastern Tennessee, 
stands an atomic fuel factory that has become the center 
of a dispute over precisely how safe working conditions 
should be in a nuclear installation. 

The facility, operated under contract to the Depart¬ 
ment of Energy by Nuclear Fuel Services Inc., is unique 
in at least two ways. For one, it is the only manufacturer 
of the atomic fuel that powers the Navy’s nuclear subma¬ 
rine fleet. And as such, it has more workers handling 
more highly enriched uranium than any other nuclear 
processing installation in the nation. 

The uranium is 97.3 percent pure, the most radioac¬ 
tive attainable. Both the radioactivity and toxicity of ura¬ 
nium are a concern because the former can cause lung 
and bone cancer, and the latter kidney damage. 

The plant and its products have come to public atten¬ 
tion because the workers have complained of frequent 
high levels, of radiation in the work areas and lunch¬ 
rooms, of spills 3nd accumulations of uranium dust, of 


recurring kidney pain, of blood in the urine, of bone and 
prostate problems. The company, in response, contends 
that it operates the plant in accordance with Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission standards. 

The two versions of plant routine seem worlds apart 
—as indeed its management and workers often appear to 
be. The production workers, members of the Oil, Chemi¬ 
cal and Atomic Workers International Union, have been 
on strike for more than nine months. The plant has a his¬ 
tory of violent labor disputes. Both the guards at the fac¬ 
tory and the workers who gather at strike headquarters 
across the road each day are armed. There has been oc¬ 
casional gunfire. According to Tom Lee, the commis¬ 
sion’s resident inspector at the plant, the company, 
which is required to report on itself, need not pass on 
worker complaints about conditions. And the workers, he 
said, rarely complain to him. 

The workers’ charges, in L.ie wake of a January acci¬ 
dent at a Kerr-McGee uranium processing plant in Okla¬ 
homa that killed one employee, have set two investiga¬ 
tions into motion. One is by the Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission, which dispatched three inspectors from its At¬ 
lanta office last week to listen to the union members. The 


other is by the House Subcommittee on Energy Conser¬ 
vation and Power, headed by Edward J. Markey. Demo¬ 
crat of Massachusetts. Investigators have found details 
about the plant not easy to come by. When Mr. Markey 
wrote to the commission asking for records, the N.R.C. 
produced some material but held back the rest, saying it 
Was classified. The subcommittee, said an N.R.C. 
spokesman, did not have the proper security clearances. 

The Risks of Talking 

The commission has five branches monitoring the 
plant’s performance on various levels, and those staff re¬ 
ports all come together in the office of J. Philip Stohr, Di¬ 
rector of the Division of Radiation Safety and Safeguards 
in the Atlanta regional office. The commission super¬ 
vises this plant more carefully than any other nuclear 
fuel facility in the country, and yet "our inspection pro¬ 
gram is essentially a sampling program," Mr. Siahr 
said. "We don’t have the resources to inspect everything 
that is happening at the plant." 

The commission inspectors spend about two weeks a 
year checking specifically on health and safety practices 
at the plant, but it relies primarily on the company’s ad¬ 


herence to Federal reporting regulations to know what is 
happening at the installation. 

"We may not have been notified of everything we 
should have been,” Mr. Collins said. "I can’t say.” 

The N.R.C. says it has had difficulty getting informa¬ 
tion from the workers to substantiate their complaints 
The problem, Mr. Collins said, is that workers were 
afraid they would lose their security clearances if they 

talked about the plant’s classified operations_and thus 

risk being fired. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Kenneth Miller, a physician special¬ 
izing in occupational and environmental health who is 
employed by the union's Washington office, is trying to 
arrange to examine the workers and their health records 
for "what I suspect — which is long-term kidney dam¬ 
age.” Permanent kidney damage from the toxic effects 
of uranium dust, inhaled through the lungs, circulated 
through the blood and deposited in the kidneys, has been 
established in animals but never detected in humans at ■ 
the levels of exposure the N.R.C. allows, said Robert E 
Alexander, Chief of its Radiation Risk Assessment and 
Management Branch. 


since they were first published in I960. But if a cm 
National Academy of Sciences study commission© 
the N.R.C. recommends that the standards be tiehte 
Mr. Alexander said, “I believe thev w*” k* 
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Says his victory 
against Fleet 
Street unions 
adds muscle to an 
empire loaded 
with debt. 

By JOSEPH LELYVELD 

London 

N EVER has a potentate under 
sejge appeared so relaxed add 
pleased with himself. Rupert ' 
Murdoch still sits behind roils of 
barbed wire and high steel gates at 
•‘Fortress Wapping,” as the new 
headquarters of his British newspa¬ 
per empire has been dubbed since he 
consolidated here on the banks of the 
Thames in the face of a strike by 5,800 
print and other workers. But having 
maintained nearly complete press . 
runs without the strikers for five 
weeks, he is past the point of gloating 
or claiming victory. Whatever the 
pickets outside may think, in his own 
mind he has won. 

The pickets at the gates are locked 
out — forever, he says — and so, for 
all practical purposes, are the once- 
mighty unions that have long dictated 
terms to Fleet Street press moguls. 
For more than, a generation, the 
unions told them how many papers 
they would print, how they, would 
print them, with how. many unneeded 
or fictitious “ghost” workers claim¬ 
ing overtime, even, on occasion, set¬ 
ting limits on what they would be al¬ 
lowed to say . 

As if that were not enough, the 
Trade Union Congress-r. the exalted 
high command of what was Europe’s 
most powerful labor-movement be¬ 
fore Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's new labor laws began to 
bite — has had to save itself from 
fragmenting by ordering the unions 
involved not to negotiate with Mr. 
Murdoch; in effect, licensing him to 
operate his four papers on a nonunion 
basis, at least for the duration. 

Now, two weeks before his 55th ' 
birthday and less than a week before 
be is due to take possession, of six 
Metromedia television stations in the 
United States, the ex-Australian 
presents himself as free and clear in 
what, has been his empire's most prof¬ 
itable outpost. 

The Metromedia closing, scheduled 
for Thursday,-wHJ follow t>y two days7 
the inabguraiiohhere r ol^srne»-'na^' 
tional daily‘called Today, the brain¬ 
child of Eddie Shah, the owner of a 
string of provincial papers. Throwing 
down the gauntlet to the established 
newspapers, Mr. Shah saw an oppor¬ 
tunity to dispose with the old print 
unions by producing his newspaper 
with the technology — new to Britain 
but in use in the United States for 
years — that enables an editor to set 
type by simply pressing a button on a 
video terminal. The Shah experiment 
was expected to signal the start of a 
long-stalled newspaper revolution. 

But Rupert Murdoch got there first. 
With Wapping, the man who controls 
30 percent of the newspaper circula¬ 
tion market in Britain — by far the 
largest chunk of the market — has 
demonstrated that it was not impossi¬ 
ble for the old "titles” — the estab¬ 
lished papers — to steal a march on 
the unions. 

The ramifications for the heavily 
competitive British newspaper world 
and for his big American interests are 
just coming into focus. Buc Mr. Mur¬ 


doch is not coy about putting a dollar 
figure on thd value’of his feat or so- 
called “deunionization.’' 

In the next fiscal year, beginning 
- July I, he says,- It should amount to an 
additional 980 million in cash flow for 
News International, the British unit 
of the News 'Corporation, bis main 
holding company. If that proves cor¬ 
rect, the increased earnings could be¬ 
come an importantpartof the answer " 
to thbse’who have been wondering 
just how Mr: Murdoch planned to 
carry the huge $ 2.6 billion debt bur¬ 
den that he took on,to pay for Metro¬ 
media and other purchases, including 
20th Century-Fqx. 

tii an interview, he said that metic¬ 
ulous .planning went into his victory 
here, insuring that, in the event of a 
strike, he would be in a position to ex- 
. ploii the .Thatcher laws, which se¬ 
verely restrict industrial action by 
trade unions, and the new. technology 


An investment banker who closely' 
follows the multitude of Mui^docb en¬ 
terprises also argued that ljh& Wap¬ 
ping battle could not be considered 
over. Mr. Murdoch had lost print ca¬ 
pacity in his move to Wapping, which 
is about a mile from Fleet Street, and 
had to shed circulation every Sunday - 
of the News of the World, he-noted. 
This, together with his increased, dis^' 
tributiod costs, made it unlikely that' 
he had started to realize higher prof¬ 
its. He might sdU be forced-into a 
costly severance settlement with the 
unions, this analyst suggested. 

For his pan, Mr. Murdoch said that 
the strike would have hurt more if the 
timing- had been different, partial- ' 
larly if it-came.in the pre-Christmas, - 
heavy advertising period. If the" 
unions had.waited until June; allow¬ 
ing-him to introduce an afternoon 
paper called the Post that was his ex- 
cuse for moving computers into the 


workers tiv America jand ejsewhece 
but didn't really , believe, it seerpecL 
what they hadbeentotdnboqt thenew.. 
technology. "Tbeyyere victims’ of; 
their own delusions,”/ said Rupert. 
Murdoch, explaining why bis sleight 
of hand worked. 

Mr,. .^urgoch'Screffiness to con*-. 
sider a deal to normalize the situation 
at Wapping — without opening the 
door to the old prim unions—was sig¬ 
naled recently when News Interna¬ 
tional began exploratory talks with 
an official conciliation service. 

- If the unions had not struck, they 
might have claimed upwards of $80 ' 
million in severance, according to fig¬ 
ures Mr. Murdoch supplied. But in a 
strike* British law ertabies Mr. MQr- 
doch to make, the - dismissals stick, 
which changes die bargaining jennS' 
because.'obvlousiy^ the strikers have 
little’ more‘to‘offer than the .with¬ 
drawal of the picket line. ~7 





Rupert Murdoch: ‘What we didn’t show them was our computer.’ 


. Ro^Kinjnwji.- 


at Wapping. A central issue in the 
strike was the introduction of new 
technology. 

He insisted that without the unions’ 
bad timing and tactical, blunders he 
wouldnever have achieved the break¬ 
through that may increase News In¬ 
ternational's profitability by as much 
as 75 percent next year, according to 
figures the company has made avail¬ 
able to analysts here. “The unions, 
completely messed it up,” he said in 
the after-the-game tonfes'bfTHe’fyfiv- 
ning coach. “They read how we were 
buying television stations in America 
and they thought we needed the earn¬ 
ings here and that they’d put me out 
of business for two weeks. Their own 
words were that in two weeks, we’d 
be on our knees.” 

Brenda Dean, general secretary of 
Sogat, the union representing most of 
Mr. Murdoch’s dismissed workers, 
said that her members were basically 
left no alternative but to strike. The 
terms they were offered, she says, 
would have put most of them out of 
work anyway with minimal compen¬ 
sation, while emasculating the union. 

“His plans were so well-laid.” Miss 
Dean said. "He couldn’t have cared 
less whether he had an agreement or 
not” She acknowledged that Mr, 
Murdoch had the upper hand but said 
he was exaggerating his victory 
claims. His papers were missing late 
news, she said, and his overstrained 
presses were not getting proper main¬ 
tenance. He still needed an agree¬ 
ment, Miss Dean contended. 


Wapping plant, he might have been, 
hard-stretched to maintain produc¬ 
tion of all of his papers here. They in¬ 
clude The Times and Sunday Times, 
at the high end of the market, as well 
as the tabloid Sun and News of the 
World. The Post, which had been 
scheduled for introduction in March, 
has now been put on iheback burner. 

“They’d all been through here see¬ 
ing the presses,” he said of union offi¬ 
cials. “Whar we.-dido’t show, them 
was our 'Cfltt^>urt!l‘.^The 5 r *®fiw 7 W^ 
were putting in'computers because 


Murdoch says he 
never could have 
done it without 
the unions’ bad 
timing and their 
tactical blunders. 


we said we were doing that for the 
Post, but they.never saw the extent of 
our preparations for type-setting. Yet: 
the place had hundreds and hundreds 
of construction workers and people 
here all the time. Anyone could have - 
worked it out.” 

The unions knew that newspapers 
had been produced without print. 


IS MURDOCH OUT ON A UMB? 


Toe reate one of the world’s largest communica¬ 
tions empires, Rupert Murdoch has assumed an 
enormous $2.6 billion debt. He has expressed con¬ 
fidence that the means will be found to repay the " 
debt without undue strain, and some analysts and 
banking exports agree. But others say that Mr. Mur¬ 
doch’s financial position has serious vulnerabilities, 
and that by leveraging it so fully, he is taking the 
biggest risk of his life. 

“I think he's very, very much on a knife edge, and 
this is a big roll of the dice,” said Christopher 
J. H. M. Shaw, president of Henry Ansbacher & 
Company, an investment banking firm specializing 
in communications companies, with New York and 
London offices. 

In ffttfe more than a year. Mr. Murdoch has in¬ 
curred debt of $575 miHion to buy 20 th Century- 
Fox, the film studio, and $350 million to buy 14 
magazines from Ziff-Davis. He also agreed to pay 
$1.65 billion to buy six independent television sta¬ 
tions owned by Metromedia. Interest on this debt 
will be about $300 million this year. 

How difficult will it be for Mr. Murdoch-to make his 
payment? There are two schools of thought. 

On one hand, analysts say Mr. Murdoch has been. 
deeply in debt before, but never defaulted and has 
proven business acumen to go with his ambition 
and daring. The News Corporation, the holding 
company 49 percent-owned and controlled by Mr. 
Murdoch and his family, had revenues of $2.6 bil¬ 
lion for the fiscal year ending last June. If the new 
acquisitions had been included last year, the com¬ 
pany would have been $50 million short of the 
needed cash flow to pay the debt, said Richard A. 
Sarazen. News Corporation's chief financial officer. 
For fiscal 1986, he projects a $20Q million cash 
flow rise, which would result in a $150 million sur¬ 
plus after the $300 miUion debt service is paid. 

He says the dramatic increase in cash flow— ■ 
pre-tax profit plus depreciation and amortization — 
will come from three main sources: 20th Century- 
Fox will improve its cash flow by about $75 million, 
Metromedia television stations will show a $25 mil¬ 
lion cash flow improvement, and $100 million will 


come from the rest of the Murdoch companies; with ; 
up to $80 million of it expected from cost savings at 
the British newspapers. 

In the event of financial trouble, analysts note that 
Mr. Murdoch could sell assets, such as his 50 per¬ 
cent interest in An sett, an Australian airline, said to 
be worth about $200 million, arid a stake in Reu¬ 
ters, the news agency, worth smother $200 million. - 
But some analysts say such high leveraging is rea¬ 
son for some anxiety. “I’m a little nervous about it,” 
said J. Kendrick Noble Jr. of Paine' Webber. 

Some argue that the financial health of movie stu¬ 
dios such as 20th Century-Fox Is wildly unpredict¬ 
able. They also doubt that Mr. Murdoch, who typi-.. ■ 
caUy lifts profits by cutting costs, can operate the 
Metromedia stations at much lower costs than did 
John Kluge, also known for tight operations. Others 
are skeptical of the projected windfall from the Lon¬ 
don newspapers. There could be a potentially ex¬ 
pensive settlement with unions, and the cost sav¬ 
ings could be lower than toe company projects. 

They say Mr. Murdoch is also banking on favorable 
tax rulings, such as acceptance by the l.R.S. of his 
argument that dividends on $1.15 billion in new 
20th Century-Fox preferred stock issued to finance 
the Metromedia purchase should be treated as in¬ 
terest on a debt, and hence be tax deductible. ■ 

Some analysts say it is significant that the 20th 
Century-Fox preferred stock, which has been sold 
during the past month, offered anaverageof 14 
percent interest over three years and, if not re¬ 
deemed in three years, would begin to convert into 
common stock. In effect; if the company cannot 
come up with $1.15 billion in that period to buy 
back toe stock-, Mr. Murdoch's ownership would 
begin to be diluted, and his control could be at risk. - 
To agree to such a provision indicates how far Mr. 
Murdoch had to go to attract buyers tor the stock.' 

But Mr. Sarazen said that, within toe three-year 
period .toe company expects to have $1.15 billion 
avaSable out of cash flow and increased borrowing - 
capacity created by asset appreciation. “It will be 
done easily. he said. 

Alex S. Jones 


• Although nothing has been formally 
put cm the table, the numbers News 
International officials mention when 
asked about the likely, cost otfany set¬ 
tlement with the old Unfotfi |rifl |he£r 
members hover arouhSlT compara¬ 
tively meager $20 million, which 
would be pa kf into speciahftindS' fpr 
retraining and the relief bf' k ta 8 rd- 
ship .’ 1 AlthoughMr.fhurdOcb insists, 
lie wHI not, rehire the striking work- 

Strike 

' Rope it TSIpidoch has never been a. 
popular figure in Britain. In the sa- 
tirical weekly, Private Eye, hejs rou¬ 
tinely described as “the Dirty Dig¬ 
ger.” The National Theaoert 'repe-' 
toire includes a latter-day. morality 
play.called "Pravda.’.’ in.which a cari¬ 
cature of Rupert Murdoch ruthlessly. 
exploits the pathetic ambitions of cor¬ 
rupt journalists. Yet; on balance; the 
audaciousness of his Wapping'Coup 
has probably won him- as much re¬ 
spect as opprobrium, thanks to A gen-' 
era! readiness to conclude that the 
print: unions had it coming-to them. 

His Fleet Street.competitors, wfap 
reach that conclusion more easily 
than the public, have reason, to'feel 
amfcHvaleor. They appear to take his 
victory claims at something like-Tace 
value, with a mixture of gratitude and 
fear: Gratitude. for strengthening, 
their hands in f heir own .negotiations 
about the new. technology;vrilb -the 
shellshocked unjqns now in-ragged re¬ 
treat-froth Wapping; fearthatnewfl] 
use his strengthened position to un¬ 
dercut them competitively by cutting 
the price of his papers as he did once 
wiEh"th$ racy, jingoistic StmLerva- 
derseUizig them ooadirertisiqg rates. 

Under the looming shadow of Eddie 
Shah, the ‘competitors, were already 
edging th^ir Way'to their own . show¬ 
downs with the unions on' technology 
and overmanning issues. -The Guard¬ 
ian and the Daily Telegraph, both in 
direct competition with the Times, 
axe investing heavily in new printing 
operations in the docklands area just 
beyond Wapping. 

.At the notoriously overstaffed 
Daily -Telegraph, .the modernization . 
was. undertake^, without-sUffirient 
capital or any real plan tip^taipkiiiig; 
the union issues, -with the result that 
the paper's former owners. .Were 
forced last yeartd accept a reifcue bid 
by the Canadian financier Conrad ■ 
Black. -A newmanageriafenf, inTptace 
for only a merxh, promises a rapid: 
elimination of unneeded jobs add new • 
vigor uncter a new,edhpr-,- t. 

Robert Maxiyeli.. themaverick; 
owner of the Dally ferror, which is 
the main competitor of Mr. Mur¬ 
doch’s S.un. used the Shah threat to 
. bludgeon his unions into agreeing to 
the elimination of 2,000 jobs. Last 
month Mx. Maxwell announced plans 
to introduce a new tabloid from Glas¬ 
gow, to start this month, that will 
have, like Eddie .Shah’s Today, a.ca-. 
parity to print pictures and other 
graphics-in eribF. : - -• - * * v'■ '. - f 

Mr. Murdoch is ‘Skeptical of fore- - 
casts .that cite technology-will leadnoa. 
rush of new newspapers. Nearly 15 
million papers -are sulddaily a 
country ; of .56.5.',mito°h.. people. 
“You've gor ■ to,-find * readers sotrief- 
where and I driibi ibai’ toe market 
can stand touch: expdrsAdn,” he said. ' 
“It’s.'got -to cwrfe. oi& ot sotbedne' 
else’shide; andtoat’s bird work-T 

His own tactics, he said, won't in¬ 
volve the jwioe-ciutingior systematic 
discounting of advertising jfares that, 
spme of hiS competitors. fear' '“fi’s . 
tbe first time-la ItXTyears that The 1 
Times has become profitable, so l 
think we’II enjoy that for a little 
while.” he said. 


Texas'.Air's million bid for; 
Eastern shook up. toe passenger car- 
rier industry and carries long-term 
Implications for toe post-deregulation 
•> era.- -Frank . Lorenzo, Texas Air's 
chairman, is aiming tobuflda major 

. route system by combining Eastern’s 
modem fleet with his smaller Conti¬ 
nental and New York Air operations.. 
That wridd probably xequire hun to 
divest some of the Washington-New 
: York-Boston shuttle routes that New 
York Air has been working to "build 
against Eastern’s shuttle. But the 
cosc-cuctihg for which Mr. Lorenzo 
has beconte kJMwn in the industry 
r promises coat touedfarecompeti don. 

• -Eastern was pressured into the sale 
by its .creditors — who loaned it . the 
money u>. modernize—and its unions. 
The unions’ which represent hall the 
" carries Workers, own about 2Q per- 

■ ’* cent of Eastfeih, Which they got in re- 
: turn for past concessions They have 
_ balked at further cuts, laying' East¬ 
ern’s chairman, Frank Borman, is 

. looking in the wrong place. Creditors, 
meanwhile, say the carrier still must 
' : r get more concessions. or they will' 

- force itto default. Mr. Borraanisbop- 
ing-Texas Air wiB help Eastern out of 
.the-rouddla, Although the unions say 
. the deal is. ili-adyised, and seek Mr. 

’ Borman's ouster, Mr. Lorenzo said be 
• 'win keep the : former arironaut on 
board — for now; •' . * 

T.WA and Ozark will merge in a 
$225 million deal that would give 
• T.WA control of about 75 percent of 
the traffic at St. Louis. That is likely 
to raise antitrust objections. And 
some ofT. V*4.. 's unions warn to know 
1 * where Cart C. Icahn, who was just 
barely able to wrench T.WA. out of 
Mr. Lorenzo’s reach, is getting the 

■ cash* for Ozark. • \ . ." 

American started a new fare war 

^ slashi ng i«i ces‘o n aaps t routes for 
-the j spridg. l^ie-Miew fares ware 
^uickty matchedl bf competitors.. 

*•.' fCJ 1 ' ■ 

- Consumer prices rose just three- * 
tenths of 1 percent in January, main¬ 
taining a pace of significantly lower 
, inflation. And toe promise of continu¬ 
ing, low. 6 il prices indicates inflation 
Will be .all 'but non-existent for the 
next few months, most economists 
say.; . ‘ Orders for durable goods 
rose-just four-tenths of 1 percent, and 
that only because military orders 
wrie. strong. . . ; The. trade gap in 
January was a record $16.5 billion. 
The lower dollar has not yet in¬ 
creased .demand for American prod¬ 
ucts abroad. 

: v.. •. • • • . 

"i The markets are giddy with the 
prospect of low inflation, lower inter¬ 
est rates and falling oil prices — 
which dropped below $13 a barrel on 
.spot, markets. Bond .yields have 
. dropped sharply in recent weekSi and 
that has helped to fuel the stock mar¬ 
ket rally.' Indeed, the Dow Jones in¬ 
dustrial average passed 1,700 last 
. week, ' just three weeks after it bit- 
M50Q. For the week, the Dow gained 
11.36, closing at 1,709.06. 

. British Petroleum unexpectedly 
Ousted the .two top officers at Stand¬ 
ard Oil, asserting its authority for the 
first titee since it gained a 55.5 per¬ 
cent stake. B.P. will replace Alum W. 



Aoodattd Pit» 


Frank Lorenzo, top, and 
FrankBorman 


Wbitebouse, the chairman and chief 
- executive, with Robert B. Horton, a 
. B.P. executive. John Miller, presi- 
denr and chief operating officer, will 
be replaced by Frank E. Mosier. Ana¬ 
lysts say-B.P. was unhappy with the 
Slow pace at which Standard was re¬ 
sponding to toe changing oU industry. 

Brazil plans sweeping changes In 

• its pursuit of economic. austerity. 
Among the changes are the introduc¬ 
tion of a new currency, the cruzado, 
an increase in minimum wages and 
indefinite price freezes; President 
Jos£ Samey is hoping the drastic 
measures will convince creditors that 
it can control its <$100 billion debt. 

Eight investors will repay $7.8 mil- 
Uon derived from insider .trading in 
the takeover of Santa Fe Interna¬ 
tional by Kuwait. The settlement of 
. S-E.C. charges is tbe largest dto date, 
^ aad was toe first time toeS.E.C. was 
-able to overcome Swiss banking'se¬ 
crecy laws in pursuing a case. The 
eight defendants, most of them Mid¬ 
dle Eastern businessmen, reportedly 
were tipped off that the $ 2 J> billion 
deal was in the works. 

Merrill Lynch is revamping its 
commission schedules to shift some 
of the company’s emphasis to bank¬ 
ing services. Brokers will receive 
slightly less ofi stock and bond trans¬ 
actions, but will share in the proceeds 
. on Cash Management Accounts and 
margin accounts. The move is in¬ 
tended to steer customers to nan- 
’ traditional services while cementing 
customers' loyalty to the firm rather 
than to an individual broker. 

- Sanford L Weill still wants to run 
BankAmerica, and is'willing to pay 
for toe chance. The former president 
of American Express has reportedly 
offered to pump substantial capita 

* into toe troubled West Coast bank if 
he becomes its chief executive. Bank¬ 
America rebuffed his first offer, and 
is likely to do so again. 


Pulitzer Publishing was off ere 
$500 million to sell to A. Alfred Taul 
man, a New York real estate develoj 
er. But Pulitzer, which publishes to 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is resisting. 


The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 28,1986 

(Consolidated} 


Coropwy 

SsWs Last 

NM Cling 

tattAtr— 

—23JJ37J900 8ft : 

+ 2ft 

fiCatr^A 

15^0^300 18ft 

. . • 

fisKod._ 

^.14^61,100 56 

+ 4% 

BnkAm 

«w11jB77^00 17ft. 

+ 3 

AT AT_^ 

^.10,806,100 22ft 

+ ft 

IBM^ — 

-10,105^00 150ft 

-8ft 

WoEd__ 

—.8^94^000 10ft 

+ 1 

US Steel 

— 7A07JIOO 23ft 

+ 1ft 

Texaco—. 

—. 6,979,400 30ft 

+ 1ft 

Exxon_ _ 

6.619A00 52ft 

- ft 

MoM__ 

~ 6,435,000 29 . 

+ ft 

PhUPt’__ 

— 6JJ28.600 10% 

+ ft 

John Jn_ 

— 6,025^00 48% 

+ 1ft 

OcciPet _ 

— 5,688,600 26% 

+ % 

WnAirL ™ 

_ 5,422,100 10 

+ 1ft 


Standard a Poor's 

400bKiust_250.3 24S.9 250.0 4-2.46 

ZOTreosp __212.8 " 206.9 210.3 -1.06 

40Ub1a--100.9- 98.5 rOO.fi +0.66 

40 Financial . 29.3 27.9 29.1 +0.68 

500Stocks —227.8 222-6 226.9 +2.30 

Dow Jones ' " 

. 30 Indust _._.1732.5 1674U 1709.0 +11.35 
20Transp_;_fi04.3 773.6 792J2 - 5.46 

-15Ut»-187.1 162.6 185.8+ 0.30 

05Comb-688.5 665.4 .679.6+ 1.59 

The American Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED FEB. 28,1986 
(Cdnsofidated) 

Compwty Sales ‘ Last 

TuAir- 6,253,000 28% 

PhilLD- 5,783,000 

OzarkHWgs „ 5,469,100 


MARKET WARY Last 
J *' week 



• -1 M 2 

felines_ 

668 

: Total iasoet ' 


’ New Highs 

^.-J-^806 

r NewLows 

™ 48 


Prev. 
Week 
1^02 
519 
2y225 ' 
790 
68 


Wickes-^.. 
Defaned — 
WangB 
KeyPbann •; 
DontePet^ 
BAT In _ 


4^70,400 

3 ^ 83^00 

3,822^00 


4Vi 

1714 

4% 

114 

2014 


- 2J325,700 1534 

_ 2,649,200 14fc‘ 

- 2,444,000 53/16 


Net Cone 
+ 11 % 
+ 2ft 

+ ft 
+15/16 
+ 14 
+ 2ft 

+3/15 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To (tea 


VOLUME 

(4>.m: iwnrYorkOosel 

TotalSales ~—824,134,728 5,778401^09 
SamePar.1385. 552^01,720 5,006,150^60 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

•Net ‘ 

_High Low 7 Last Change 

’ HewTork 5tock~Exchange 
Jodbst ^_^.T49.3 146.4 'W8.8 +1.40 
Transp . .. 127.6, 124.4 i27.fr -0.05 

Utai .,—-67.2 . 66,0 67.1 +0 48 

Roanee-143 J2 143.6 148.8 +2.61 

Composite —131.1 . 1283 130.7+1.33 


Astrotc_ 

1A37.700 2 

+ ft 

MARKET DIARY Last 

Prev; 


Week 

Week 

Advances_ 

-J-5S5 

487 

peeftoed_ 

.— J230 

309 


.- 190 

125 

921 

-183 

Total issues « 

ope 

New Highs 

203 

New Lows 

-32 

*10 




VOLUME 

Last 

. Vear 


(4PJI. t4wYofkCto**yw* 

Total Sales ___ L 85^32,640 
5an»Par.1985.. 43,374,900 


- To Date 

509,729,030 

407,936^10 
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A Not-So-New Soviet Man 


"The Government has lost the confidence of the 
people, so it has to elect a new people.” Flora Lewis 
recalled Bertolt Brecht's penetrating quip in Mos¬ 
cow, where she’s been listening to a rejuvenated 
leadership's ideas for getting the Soviet Union 
moving again. The German Communist playwright 
first made the comment while watching the sup¬ 
pression of a workers revolt in his workers' state in 
1953. 

The ironic sequel is that walled-in East Ger¬ 
many now leads the Soviet bloc nations in both pro¬ 
duction and consumption; it has become the unspo¬ 
ken inspiration for many of Mikhail Gorbachev's 
managerial innovations. East Berlin’s achievement 
owes much to the fact that Germans are Germans, 
no matter how burdensome the regime for which 
they labor. Not the least of Mr. Gorbachev’s prob¬ 
lems is that Russians are not. 

As Lenin knew from the start, Russians are 
poor material for a collectivist order. They were 
promised a centrally run but fair, efficient and 
free society on the strength of the boast that peace 
and bread would change their essential human 
nature and produce a truly selfless New Soviet 
Man. 

Mr. Gorbachev, like most Communist leaders, 
has scrapped that theory but cannot escape the cen¬ 
tralized political system it rationalized. So he would 
have the system discipline the people-by new 
means, with rules against drinking and loafing and 
bonuses for German-like efficiency. 

To be sure, Mr. Gorbachev came before his first 
Communist Party Congress as a vigorous sponsor of 
change. He has quickly replaced the tired old men of 
the Politburo with younger, more energetic associ¬ 
ates. He consolidated some overlapping ministries 


and evoked an orgy of criticism of bureaucratic and 
social habits. But all that was managed from the 
center, with no participation even by the 5,000 select 
delegates to the Congress, the nominally sovereign 
power in the Soviet system. 

The people are still to be given their incentives 
and rights from the top. Their success will continue 
to be measured by the ordained Plan, not by the 
“market principles” that even China now consults 
to measure the cost of things and to promote im¬ 
pressive growth. 

Droning on for five and a.half hours about the 
state of his union, the new Soviet leader was elo¬ 
quent enough about “the inertness atid stiffness of 
the forms and methods of administration, the de¬ 
cline of dynamism in our work and an escalation of 
bureaucracy.” And by Soviet standards, he 
sketched out considerable innovation. He promised 
farmers the right to sell freely any produce that ex¬ 
ceeds their assigned plans. He vowed that the prices 
of consumer goods would incorporate the regime’s 
perception of demand. 

Such measures may indeed produce a spurt of 
growth; they would legalize the black and gray 
markets that now dominate Soviet distribution and 
provide more of the goods that wiU make money bo¬ 
nuses worth earning. But if the market is not al-; 
lowed to tell managers their true costs and to 
register consumer demand fully, Mr. Gorbachev’s 
younger ministers will be no more successful 
than their fathers at decreeing the goals of 
production. And given the non-market foundation of 
their political power, they will end up going 
Brecht's way, blaming the people rather than the 
system. 


The Frailties of Machines and Men 


The Presidential pane! on me shuttle disaster 
has elicited some riveting testimony. Parts of it are 
quite reassuring. Morton Thiokol. maker of the 
shuttle's booster rockets, has some meticulous, ar¬ 
ticulate engineers. Months before the accident, they 
had warned of "losing the flight" uniess improve¬ 
ments were made in the booster rocket seals that- 
are a leading suspect in the tragedy. For fear the 
seals wouldn't work in the colder weather predicted 
on Jan. 27, they argued strenuously against launch¬ 
ing Challenger the next day. 

NASA officials challenged that advice, contend¬ 
ing that they always examine the premises of ad¬ 
vice offered them. Fair enough: with hundreds of 
engineers reporting. NASA cannot allow the most 
anxious among them to veto a flight. But on this oc¬ 
casion Thiokol’s engineers — and even managers — 
felt the usual standard of proof being inverted, in¬ 
stead of having to prove their equipment was safe to 
fly, they were being asked in effect to prove it was 
not safe. As a panel member, Richard Feynman, 
pointed out, that sort of proof was impossible: even 
on the day of tragedy, most of the seals did not 
fail. 

Asked to think again, Thiokol’s managers 
called a recess in their phone conference with 
NASA. When they came back on line and overrode 
their engineers' judgment, the NASA team made no 
attempt to probe trie reason for the reversal or 
even to report this unique pre-flight controversy to 
the officials waiting to make the final launch 
decision. 

s 

What made the Thiokol management so eager 
to overrule the considered, expert judgment of its 
engineers? Apparently, just a few sharp words from 
NASA. One agency official said he was “appalled” 


Shots in Stockholm 

Olof Palme was the only Scandinavian national 
leader whose name was generally known in the 
United States. He gained that distinction by his pas¬ 
sionate and reasoned campaign for a world order in 
which nations large and small would forsake war¬ 
fare. So the obvious point about his murder last Fri¬ 
day in Stockholm is that this dedicated Swedish So¬ 
cial Democrat was felled by the very impulse he 
tried to contain. 

But his death also makes a less obvious point. In 
a world of terror. Europe’s leaders have been fa¬ 
vored with considerable luck. Pope John Paul II and 


at the engineers' interpretation of their own data. 
Another even scoffed that Thiokol was proposing 
new weather standards that wouldn’t let him launch 
“till April.’' Thiokol Is said to have had no reason to 
fear for the renewal of its NASA contract, but if,not. 
what did its reconsidering executive? mean w.hen 
they asked their chief engineer “to take off your en¬ 
gineer hat and put on your management hat”? 


The puzzle turns on what hat NASA was wear¬ 
ing. The only reason its officials could have had for 
leaning so hard on Thiokol was the pressure the 
space agency was generating to get the oft-delayed 
shuttle flying like a scheduled airline. Rockwell, the 
maker of the shuttle, also advised against launch oa 
Jan. 28 because of ice. For the first time, two con¬ 
tractors were telling NASA that it might be unsafe 
to fly. 

' Perhaps NASA felt pressed by the cumulative 
disappointments of the shuttle program. Perhaps it 
was also feeling pressure from a White House, then 
writing a paean to technology into the State of the 
Union address, or a Pentagon screaming to get its 
satellites in orbit. 

Indeed, the study panel now needs to inquire 
whether frustration with delays had not led NASA to 
cut comers for many months. The danger of faulty 
seals was documented in a Thiokol memo of last 
July and taken up as a high-priority concern. Yet 
with no quick fix in sight, was it safe to keep flying 
even then? 

The cause of the tragedy is far from settled. The 
suspect seals, like the ice, may yet prove innocent! 
Even so, as the panel now openly concludes, NASA’s 
decision-making on the night of Jan. 27 was clearly 
flawed. A stitch was dropped and the panel must fol¬ 
low the threads in all directions. 


Prime Minister Thatcher escaped attempts on their 
lives, and not since 1939, when Rumania's prime 
minister was slain, has an assassin killed a head of 
government. 

It says a lot about Sweden's complacent se¬ 
curity that Mr. Palme had no bodyguard and was 
killed whil£ strolling from a movie theater with his 
wife. The shock of his death may begin to persuade 
European democracies that their leaders, however 
pacific, can expect no immunity from the same 
rough beast that slouches through the alleys of Bei¬ 
rut and Belfast. 


In Gratitude for the Neediest 


Perhaps it was the visibility of the homeless 
and hungry lining up at soup kitchens. Perhaps it 
was guilt, the realization that amid general 
prosperity the number of the poor, especially poor 
children, is actually growing. Perhaps it was 
an awareness that as the population ages, the 
number of lonely and ill old people is in¬ 
creasing. 

Whatever the reasons, 13,105 contributors to 
The New York Times Neediest Cases Fund re¬ 
sponded this winter with unprecedented generosity. 
The 74th annual appeal, which ended last week, 
brought total contributions of $2,726,331.40, exceed¬ 
ing the previous record by S185.SOO. 

There can be no adequate calculation of the 
amount of help thus given, the suffering alleviated, 


the hunger stilled, the warmth brought into shiver¬ 
ing lives. This outpouring of care cannot be meas¬ 
ured in dollars alone. Neither can the gratitude that 
we herewith convey to the donors on behalf of the 
unnamed beneficiaries. 

Tlie Times feels privileged to have again 
presided over this appeal. Even at this moment of 
acknowledgment, it must be said that the need con¬ 
tinues, as does the Fund. Contributions and be¬ 
quests are welcome at any time and wiU now be 
credited to the 75th campaign that begins officially 
in December. 

Such tax-deductible gifts should be sent to 
The New York Times Neediest Cases Fund, P. O. 
Box 5193, General Post Office, New York 
N.Y., 10087. 
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THE JERUSALEM POST 


Should Ellis Island Be for the Few or the Many? 


To the Editor: 

“Emma Lazarus or Elizabeth 
Arden” (editorial, Feb. 16) implies 
there were two competing schemes 
for developing Ellis Island, both com¬ 
mercial, both odious and inappropri¬ 
ate. Not quite. 

The Department of the Interior 
scheme divides the island in two: one 
side for ordinary visitors, the other to 
be leased away forever to corporate 
interests and developed into a hotel 
and conference center with bars, first- 
class restaurants and health club. 
Thus, half the national monument 
would forever be denied to the public 
and be for the exclusive use of corpo¬ 
rate conferees. That arrangement in¬ 
furiated Lee A. Taccoca and prompted 
him to search for alternatives.: 

The laccoca master plan envisages 
opening the entire island to the public, 
half to be about as defined in the De¬ 
partment of the Interior scheme, but 
the other half, pot leased away, but a 
celebration of this country’s ethnic 
and racial diversity. This half of the is¬ 
land would include a museum devoted 
to the contribution of immigrants, gar¬ 
dens donated by countries from whose 
shores immigrants came, an exhibi¬ 
tion .of crafts and art brought to this 
country by immigrants and, yes, eth¬ 
nic foods. (Food'is served at every 
majqr national monument, including 
Liberty Island, Colonial Williamsburg 
and Gettysburg. And if not ethnic food 
on Ellis Islam!, what then?) 

The large glass building you speak 
of would contain, according to the lac¬ 
coca program, “an immigrant nation- 
building museum, an immigrant hall 
of fame and a presentation gallery for 
award ceremonies, traveling exhibi¬ 
tions and concerts.” No music halls, 
no brewery. But that was not a take-it- 
or-leave-it plan; rather an attempt to 
-get the Department of the Interior off 
its one-half-the-island approach and 
point toward developing the island - 
more appropriately to the spirit of the 
immigrants and their descendants. 

There will be no shortage of quiet 


and powerful dignity on Ellis Island. 
The great hall in the main building, 
through which the immigrants 
passed will be left as is, mute testi¬ 
mony to their hopes and fears. But 
what of the other half of the island: 
corporate conference center or cele¬ 
bration of ethnic diversity? That is . 
the controversy. 

The Interior Department's charge 
of commercialism against the laccoca 
program is false. No corporate inter¬ 
ests would gain a beachhead on the is¬ 
land, nor would any business or com- 
panyjprofit from its development. The 
only commercial transactions contem¬ 
plated. would be in a shop selling arts 
and crafts, no different from similar 
shops at the Smithsonian Institution, 



the Museum of Modern Art or the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art To 
equate that with the Interior Depart¬ 
ment giveaway is misleading. 

There is no getting around it; the 
Interior Department’s hotel-confer¬ 
ence center proposal is an insult to 
Emma Lazarus's tired, poor and hud¬ 
dled masses: ' . Herb Rosenthal 
L os Angeles, Feb.. 17,1986 
The writer was a member of the lac¬ 
coca group as consultant, to John Bur¬ 
gee, architect 


Music Festival Site: 

To the .-Editor: .. 

The endorsement of the National 
Park Service to turn Ellis Island into 
a site for a hotel and conference cen¬ 
ter (editorial, Feb. 16) is an insult to 
our heritage and our American Pride- 
To earmark this historic island forso 
utilitarian a purpose as that ■**} 

reaueratfc insensitivity at its most of¬ 
fensive. . 

The Statue of Liberty is an interna¬ 
tional symbol; Ellis Island, on the 
other hand, is and will always be pri¬ 
marily a symbol for Americans. 
Those of us for whom Ellis Island is 
our Plymouth Rock cannot sanction 
the use of this site for Vulgar or com¬ 
mercial ventures. How fitting _ it 
would be to make Ellis Island an in¬ 
ternational center, for music studies; 
how appropriate if this Venice-like 
jewel of an island should become the 
home of a summer music festival of 
all worlds. Rafael L. URQUipr 

Jersey. City, Feb. 14, 1988 


Put Museum on Feriy 

To the Editor:-. 

Lee lacocca’s “ethnic Williams¬ 
burg” concept for Ellis Island is just 
as inappropriate as the Park Serv¬ 
ice's proposals for commercializing 
the project. The islands (Ellis and 
Liberty) should; be left as they were 
when our parents or grandparents 
first saw them. Any enhancements 
will only trivialize one of America’s 
greatest monuments. 

An alternative would be to trans¬ 
form the boats that take visitors to 
the islands into floating exhibition 
centers. The boats would thus provide 
an educational function in addition to 
dispensing snacks and souvenirs. The 
land will not be despoiled, and all will 
enjoy access to the amenities we ex¬ 
pect when visiting our national monu¬ 
ments. Walter E. Staab 


Why It’s a Bad Policy 
To Be Soft on Dictators 


To the Editor: 

“Where to Dump Dictators” (edi¬ 
torial, Feb. 18) gives the wrong solu¬ 
tion to the problem of dealing with 
fallen tyrants. The only suitable place 
to dump dictators is the jailhouse. 

It is of enormous practical and 
moral importance that the Jean- 
Claude Duvaliers of this world know 
that eventually they will have to face 
the judgment of their people. Trou¬ 
ble-free luxurious life, financed by 
robbed wealth, must be eliminated as 
an option for oppressors. 

You argue that if rulers fallen from 
favor know they will be denied a 
haven; they will be driven to cling to 
power at all costs, spreading more vio¬ 
lence and death. While this is true, you 
fail to consider the long-term conse¬ 
quences of the free-pass policy that 
criminal sovereigns now enjoy. 

Dictators who can count on a com¬ 
fortable retirement in France or the 
U.S., no matter how atrocious their ac¬ 
tions, will not have any hesitation 
about resorting to reign by terror. But 
knowing that fellow dictators spend 
the rest of their lives behind lock and 
Jtey may force them to think twice. 

Countries like Greece and Argen¬ 
tina have strengthened their democ¬ 
racies by sentencing former criminal 
rulers and sending a clear message to 
antidemocratic elements that they 
cannot flee from justice. Countries 
that seem unable to break the vicious 
chain of coup d'etats and bloody oli¬ 
garchies — Uganda comes to mind as 
one example — usually have several 
former rulers living comfortably in 
foreign countries. 

In the same week that you advo¬ 
cated a harassment-free shelter for 
Mr. Duvalier, the United States Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization Serviqe 
returned to Haiti hundreds of illegal 
immigrants who fled from the disas¬ 
trous results of Mr. Duvalier’s ad¬ 
ministration. Tire re was veiy little 
public concern about their fate, no 
editorial, no high-level discussions 
between governments. “He that has 
pity on the cruel.” says the Talmud, 
“ends up being cruel toward those 
that deserve pity. ” Mosh e Kam 

Philadelphia, Feb. 20.1986 


Overt, Not^Covert 


To the Editor: 

“The Doctrine/ Un-doctrine of Cov¬ 
ert/Overt Aid" by Leslie Gelb (Wash¬ 
ington Talk, Feb. 21) clearly outlined 
the debate over the Reagan doctrine of 
assisting guerrillas fighting Soviet- 
backed Communist regimes. I com¬ 
ment as a debate participant. 

The American people want to help 
others escape Soviet-style Communist 
oppression. However, it is unfair to our 
friends and ourselves to imply that our 
willingness and ability to support all 
freedom fighters is unlimited. It is an 
unrealistic approach to a complex 
world in which we operate under inter¬ 
nal and external constraints. Contrary 
to Administration^ belief* : .the ,cjm- 
straints caiwotr be removed merely, by 
dubbing our actions Vcovert.V..... 

Mr. Gelb says: “The Administra¬ 
tion appears to want to retain that fig 
leaf partly for reasons of interna¬ 
tional etiquette and law and partly to 
give itself room to maneuver on the 
amount of commitment." I believe no 
fig leaf is needed. 

If we conclude the Sandinista re¬ 
gime poses a threat to our security, 
th?re are legal grounds on which to 
support the contras to be found in both 
the United Nations Charter and the 
Rio Treaty. 1 believe a threat to our 
security does exist in Nicaragua. 
Nevertheless. I have opposed military 
aid to the contras and will continue to 
do so until we act openly in both word 
and deed. Charles E. Bennett 

Member of Congress, 3d Dist., Fla. 

Washington, Feb. 24, 1986 


To the Editor: 

There has arisen the annual spate 
of articles, letters, charges and coun¬ 
tercharges over the so-called mal¬ 
practice-insurance crisis (or, to keep 
in step with the times, we should call 
it the liability-insurance crisis, since 
all liability insurers are raising their 
rates by an unprecedented amount). 

Various proposals have been raised 
to deal with the problem, from abol¬ 
ishing or limiting the right to sue and 
strengthening discipline within the 
medical community to abridging the 


Philippine Communism 
Is a Phantom Threat 

To the Editor: 

The Communist threat in the Phil¬ 
ippines is not so pressing a problem 
as Americans are led to believe. Hav¬ 
ing recently served in the Peace 
Corps in the “troubled” Cordillera re¬ 
gion of northern Luzon, 1 can say that 
the violence and abuses that oc¬ 
curred, labeled as insurgent or anti- 
insurgent actions, don’t often have a 
lot of ideology behind them. 

Few members of the New People’s 
Army, the N.P.A., other than their 
leaders, pull a strong Communist 
line. Some are folks who have been 
hurt by the-Government and want to 
fi g h t b ackr~some-are- feisty young 
bachelors 1 ivfng out a 'macho gbh- 
slinging itiage, and ifidhy are simply 
banditos who have found an organiza¬ 
tion to work with. Much of the vio¬ 
lence in the region comes from per¬ 
sonal or family vendettas, and many 
troubled areas are merely “lawless,” 
where no side can claim to have much 
control over anything. , 

Using the Communist threat as an 
excuse for military power-wielding, 
either U.S. or-Filipino, exemplifies a 
dangerous political tactic of proposing 
black-and-white solutions for.a ka¬ 
leidoscope of problems. The vast ma¬ 
jority of the Filipino people, as we are 
now seeing, yearn for a truly, demo¬ 
cratic government. The Communists 
have virtually zero popular support 
nationwide and will never get very far, 
guns or no guns. Harris L. Roen 

New York, Feb. 24, 1986 


contingency-fee system or requiring 
the loser in litigation to pay all costs. I 
propose a more heretical solution. 

Many of the horror stories we hear, 
from exorbitant malpractice awards 
to the recent (and incredible) Pennzp 
oil-Texaco Judgment, are symptoms 
of a failure of the jury system. Per¬ 
haps after 200 years it is time to re-ex¬ 
amine the quaint notion that truth is 
best achieved by two or more skilled 
manipulators bashing one another be¬ 
fore a panel of ordinary people who 
have no experience (not to mention 
expertise) in the complex affaire 
being litigated. Perhaps it is timejto 
consider limiting the role of juries or 
of selecting juries composed of men 
and women with, at least a passing-fa¬ 
miliarity with the subject of the .case. 

This is only, a modest proposal for 
study, not a call for outright abolition 
or even reform of the jury system of 
trial. I am well aware that juries 
have served this country.-well, but 
doubt that they are beyond improve¬ 
ment. And it is interestingto note that 
European countries, which are al¬ 
ways cited as having the solution to 
the litigation crisis,. conduct their 
trials, without juries or. with only a 
limited role for juries. 

Before we bar the litigants from 
the courthouse altogether, should we 
not first improve this proceedings 
within? Gordon P. R. Posner 
F armingdate, L.I., Feb:'23, 1986 
The writer is a counselor at. law. . 


Psst, There’s a Secret Scenic Bus to Brooklyn 


To the Editor: 

There’s a new city bus in town, the 
B51. It goes the scenic route, from 
City Hall Terminal, over the Manhat¬ 
tan Bridge, to the Fulton Mall in 
Brooklyn and back. And the view 
from the bridge of the harbor spread 
out below is unmatched by any other 
New York City transport, certainly 
better than the graffiti in an IRT car 
stalled in the tunnel under the bridge. 

For the elderly and disabled people 
who cannot climb subway stairs, it’s 
a boon, since most of the buses are 
equipped wfth wheelchair lifts. For 
the able-bodied, it’s a pleasant alter¬ 
native to the subway, a clean, com¬ 
fortable safe, scheduled ride. The 
fare is the same as for other city 
buses, and it transfers to and from 
buses in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 

But, and here's the catch, no one 
knows about it, not even the bus 
drivers. They say the Transit Author¬ 
ity tells them nothing, just gives them . 
a route and a schedule and a push, “if 
it’s a good thing, the T.A. will cancel 
it,” they say. And that's what’s hap- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, u>e 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


pening to the B51. It was started as an 
experimental route in September and 
! kept a secret thereafter, like a good, 
cheap new restaurant. Us demise is 
scheduled for the end of March, as the 
Transit Authority advised me in a 
long letter, full of the best bureaucra- 
tese to signify no money. 

The B51 should not only be re-. 
tained, but should also be extended to. 
weekends. It must be widely publi¬ 
cized and used. Think of going to the 
Brooklyn Museum or the Botanic 
Garden on a Sunday by bus. I appeal 
to your readers: Take the bus over 
the bridge. B elle Rothberg 

New York, Feb. 13, 1986 
The writer is a spokesman for the 
Disabled in Action. 
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How to Help the Philippines 


Support 

Civilian 

Control 

By Diane Orentiicher 


One of the most formidable tasks 
confronting the Philippine President, 
Corazon C. Aquino, will be gaining 
control over the nation's armed 
forces. As the United States starts to 
build relations with her Government, 
it should support her efforts to estab¬ 
lish civilian control over the military. 
Inchis, the roles of both the Reagan 
Administration and Congress could 
be critical. 

President Aquino inherits from her 
predecessor. Ferdinand E. Marcos, a 
notoriously abusive military, whose 
ranks have almost tripled in the past 
15 years. But unlike the Argentine 
President. Raul Alfonsin, who also 
led his nation from military dictator¬ 
ship to civilian democracy. Mrs. 
Aquino must continue to rely on her 
nation’s armed forces to fight a rap¬ 
idly growing Communist insurgency. 

Until last month's election — when 
the military killed scores of Mrs. 
Aquino’s supporters and terrorized 
countless others — most of the armed 
forces’ abuses took place in connec¬ 
tion with the counterinsurgency cam¬ 
paign. This pattern is likely to con¬ 
tinue unless the new President gains 
decisive control over the military. 

In this regard, the military’s deci¬ 
sive role in effecting the transition of 
power is as much cause for concern 
as optimism. The defection of two of 
Mr. Marcos’s top military officials — 
Defense Minister Juan Ponce Enrile 
and the deputy Chief of Staff. Fidel V. 
Ramos — facilitated the transition of 
power but also enhanced the role of 
the military in the new Government. 

Though Mrs. Aquino’s presidency 
is owed to overwhelming popular sup¬ 
port. the dramatic defection of the 
two military leaders has enabled 
them to claim credit for her assump¬ 
tion of power, and both have been re¬ 
warded with powerful'positions. In 
one of her first official acts. Mrs. 
Aquino named Mr. Enrile her Minis¬ 
ter of Defense, and General Ramos 
Chief of Staff of the armed forces. 

The appointment of Mr. Enrife, in 
particular, may threaten Mrs. Aqui¬ 
no’s efforts to assert control over the 
military. As Mr. Marcos's Defense 
Minister. Mr. Enrile played a key 
role in justifying and implementing 
martial law. His llth-hour defection, 
coming on the heels.of c ippqrts that 
r. f jf-r wyir 

T#ane Orentlk:herjsdeputydireelor 
of the Lawyers- Committee--for 
Human Rights. ... 


would soon be arrested, seemed more 
an opportunistic gambit than a con¬ 
version based on conviction. 

Yet Mr. Enrile wields greater 
power now than ever before: In the 
waning years of the Marcos era, he 
had lost much of his power to the 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Fabian C. Ver. 
Today, the politically ambitious Mr. 
Enrile enjoys unchallenged authority 
in the new Government. 

General Ramos is known to be an 
honest and highly professional officer 
— and he has already moved to oust 
commanders closely associated with 
Mr. Marcos — but he also has imple¬ 
mented policies inimical to human 
rights. As chief of the Philippines 
Constabulary in the Marcos adminis¬ 
tration. he supervised the 70,000-man 
Civilian Home Defense Forces — a 
civilian militia created to combat the 
insurgency—which had been respon¬ 
sible for some of the military’s most 
egregious abuses. The powerful 
Roman Catholic Bishops Conference 
has advocated that this militia be 
abolished, yet, in a meeting with me 
hours before he withdrew his support 
from Mr. Marcos, General Ramos de- 


The military, 

dominant 

under 

Marcos, 

must be 

subordinated 


fended the military's use of these 
forces. 

As Lhe civilians in the Aquino Gov¬ 
ernment square off against the mili¬ 
tary in a struggle .for authority over 
the armed forces, the United States 
should do all it can to strengthen the 
civilians* hand. There is, however, 
reason to fear that the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration will not do so. 

Many Filipinos believe, for one 
thing, that the United States was in¬ 
strumental in engineering Mr, En- 
rile’s defection. Besides, the Admin¬ 
istration's preoccupation with the 
Communist insurgency may lead it to 
place far more emphasis on strength¬ 
ening the military than in supporting 
the Philippines' fragile democracy. 

For this reason. Congress has an 
especially important role to play in 
monitoring the use of American mili¬ 
tary aid to the Philippines. It should, 
in particular, watch vigilantly to in¬ 
sure that such aid is not used to press 
President Aquino to capitulate to 
military policies that are harmful to 
-"human rights; Such vJgjfahdg wilJ be 
crutfaHf the WiRppin^ ^ tb pre- 
serve the remarkable aduevements 
of the past few days. □ 
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Changing the Party? 


MOSCOW 

m s soviet officials strive to ex- 
A plain Mikhail Gorbachevs 

#%biueprint for change, it be¬ 
comes increasingly evident that the 
crucial point is the way the party 
works. 

There have been calls for wide¬ 
spread restructuring of its all-power- 
ful Central Committee apparatus, not 
just by changing people but by drasti¬ 
cally paring back their numbers and 

responsibilities. The party has been 

told that it must restrict itself to 
apolitical work" and leave running 
the country to government and its de¬ 
pendencies. 

It has been told to develop a new 
"cult Of modesty” in contrast to the 
old, unmentioned “cult of personal¬ 
ity,” to stop interfering in adminis¬ 
trative decisions and pulling strings, 
to hold power to account instead of 
trying to wield it at every level. 

The "Soviets,” ostensibly the rep¬ 
resentative bodies from the»village to 
the top of the state, are supposed to be 
revived to perform their function of 
speaking for constituents, not just 
passing on party commands. 

If.this meant what it would mean to 
Western ears, it would indeed make a 
dramatic difference in the way the 
Soviet Union works. The party, 
shaped by Lenin to provide a rigid 
system of control working always 
from top to bottom and not the other 
way around, long ago became not 
only the tnmkline of power but all its 
branches, twigs and smallest leaves. 
Limiting its rights would bring some 
diffusion of responsibility, if only to 
the hierarchy of managers and ex¬ 
perts. 

But of course, it is also made clear 
that there is to be no challenge to the 
party's "leading role” in society, and 
no question of allowing any rival or¬ 
ganization. This is the Soviet dilem¬ 
ma, how to make people accept re¬ 
sponsibility without ever easing the 
hand that holds the whip. 

The repeated declarations of a de¬ 
sire to open up, “to be frank to the ut¬ 
most and call a spade a spade,” in the 
words of the Moscow party first sec¬ 
retary, Boris Yeltsin, should be given 
the benefit of the doubt. 

For Soviet ears, Mr. Yeltsin, who 
was recently promoted to his impor¬ 
tant post by Mr. Gorbachev, said 
some riveting, audacious things. He 
not only criticized the party in the 
past, which has happened at zigs and 
zags in Soviet history, but its very 
method of operation. 

"Why is it that from congress to 
congress we raise the same prob¬ 
lems?" he asked. "Why is it that our 
party vocabulary now includes a 
word obviously alien to it — stagna¬ 
tion? Why is it over so many years we 
have been unable to pull out the roots 
vof bureaucracy, social injustice and 


In Moscow, 
calls for 
widespread 
reform 


abuses? Why is that even now the de¬ 
mand for radical change is stuck 
among the inert section of time-serv¬ 
ers with party cards? 

"My opinion is: one of the main 
causes is that a number of executives 
lack the courage to assess timely and 
objectively the situation and their 
personal rule; to tell the truth, how¬ 
ever bitter." 

Still, not just anyone can criticize, 
and it must be "constructive.” "We 
are democratizing our socialist 
democracy." said one official proud¬ 
ly. "this means we can admit fail¬ 
ings. When you have an inferiority 
complex you can’t do that, but when 
you are confident the system will 
work, then you can." 

The semantic hodgepodge reflects 
how unaccustomed people in author¬ 
ity here are to claim anything short of 
perfection for the Soviet Union. The 
old marching orders required abso¬ 
lute praise for everything, on the 
grounds that any hints of wrongdoing 
and even errors would give "ammu¬ 
nition to the enemies of socialism.” 

It may even be that somehow they 
will get in the habit of a bit of spon¬ 
taneity, of listening to complaints, of 
restraining the lusty ambitions of 
power. But for now, it is still impossi¬ 
ble to define what is meant by “jxjliti- 
cal leadership” as distinct from run¬ 
ning the whole show, where the line 
may be between maintaining “con¬ 
trol” to assure “discipline," and en¬ 
couraging “initiative and enter¬ 
prise." 

The authorities are looking for 
technical fixes spurred by new lead¬ 
ers brought up entirely in the old 
school. They are not ready to question 
the party's inherent right to the last 
word, but they would like it to be bet¬ 
ter served by those who carry out its 
orders. 

They really do seem to believe 
> there is no inevitable contradiction 
between the "dictatorship of the 
proletariat." which means the fully 
hierarchical dictatorship of the party, 
and stimulating people to think and 
act for themselves. But if they can 
moderate the old habit of command 
without recourse, things will be a lit¬ 
tle easier. Then, when the inevitable 
limits are reached, they will have to 
decide if they dare continue the logic 
of “opening.” Q 
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FaceUp 
To Filipino 
Thinking 


By Gareth D. Porter 


WASHINGTON — The honeymoon 
between the United States and the 
Government of Corazon C. Aquino 
may eventually give way to tension if 
Washington does not face the facts of 
Philippine nationalism. Washington 
and Manila share an interest in reviv¬ 
ing the Philippine economy, restoring 
democracy and restructuring the 
military, but their interests regard¬ 
ing American military bases in the 
Philippines do not coincide. 

Mrs. Aquino has mado it clear that 
she will honor the present bases 
agreement until it expires in 1991, but 
there are powerful political forces at 
work in the Philippines that make the 
longer-term tenure of Clark Field and 
Subic Bay extremely doubtful. To 
.Filipino nationalists, the American 
facilities have long been a symbol of 
the unequal relationship between the 
two countries — and this nationalism 
is no longer a dissenting view among 
politically active Filipinos. Indeed, 
with the transition of power, it has be- 


ie dominant view, 
i years, American base rights 
sleeted from the shifting cur- 
f Philippine politics by the 
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paign established a new popular style 
that depends on masses of volunteer 
activists. The old patron-client poli¬ 
tics cannot compete with this. And 
most of the cadres of the new mass or¬ 
ganizations are likely to hold a nation¬ 
alist position on the bases. 

In the Aquino era, the center of 
gravity in Philippine politics is likely 
to be somewhere near the strongly 
nationalist alliance called Bandiia, 
whose leaders are among Mrs. Aqui¬ 
no’s closest advisers. Bandila’s pro¬ 
gram advocates "economic national¬ 
ism” and “removal of ail foreign 
bases” as well as a ban on transport 
of nuclear weapons into the country. 
This position on the bases is em¬ 
braced by virtually all the political 
figures named to Mrs. Aquino’s Cabi¬ 
net. 

Nationalism is not, of course, the 
only factor that will influence the 
Aquino Government’s decision on the 
bases. The Philippines needs Amer¬ 
ican aid in getting out from under its 
crushing debt burden, and pragma¬ 
tism, requires that American wishes 
not be taken lightly. But since 1 the 
United States cannot afford to let the 
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Philippine economy continue to sink, 
it does not necessarily have usable 
leverage over the Aquino Govern¬ 
ment on the bases issue. 

True, the Senate majority leader. 
Bob Dole, has already proposed that 
American aid to the new Government 
be tied to an unequivocal pledge that 
the United States can .maintain its 
military presence! beyond 1991. But 
this kind of traditional American re¬ 
sponse would be a serious mistake. 

It would once again elevate Amer¬ 
ican military interests to a position of 
pre-eminence in American policy to¬ 
ward the Philippines — and thus re¬ 
nounce the very reordering of priori¬ 
ties that led Congress to support the 
popular democratic movement be¬ 
hind Mrs. Aquino. Such a reversal 
would certainly jeopardize the Fili¬ 
pino good will that Congress just 
managed to salvage from the jaws of 
political disaster. 

An effort to coerce or manipulate 
the new Philippine Government 
would ignore the fundamental reality 
tn the Aquino era. Before familiar.re- 
flexes take over in American policy, 
the United States must come to grips 
with that new reality. □ 


Grasp 
The Real 

Lessons 

/ 

By Barry Rubin 


WASHINGTON — The Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration is trying to claim credit 
for the peaceful transition in the Phil¬ 
ippines — and to a large extent it is 
succeeding. In fact, the White House 
fought against the inevitable turnover 
and would have preferred to continue 
supporting former President Ferdi¬ 
nand E. Marcos. It remains to be seen 
whether President Reagan has 
grasped the lessons of the peaceful 
revolution in Manila. 

The Administration’s hand was 
forced, first of all, by the courage and 
determination of Corazon C. Aquino 
and her supporters in defending 
democracy. The White House simply 
could not ignore her electoral victory, 
estimated by the Central Intelligence 
Agency at 60 percent of the vote. 

But the Administration was also in¬ 
fluenced by the strong stand taken by 
members of Congress, especially 
Senator Richard G. Lugar, deter¬ 
mined to stop aid to Mr. Marcos. Fi¬ 
nally, at the last minute, officials at 
the State and Defense Departments 
convinced the President to move 
quickly to force Mr. Marcos out. 

The President’s own view was 
conditioned by his belief that only Mr. 
Marcos could keep the Communists 
from taking power. The Administra¬ 
tion strongly believed that President 
Jimmy Carter had destabilized the 
Shah of Iran and Anastasio Somoza 
Debayle of Nicaragua by refusing to 
support them to the hilt and by flirt¬ 
ing with the opposition — and it was 
determined to apply these lessons in 
the Philippines. 

As it turned out, events in the Phil¬ 
ippines discredited that view and in¬ 
stead confirmed more liberal ideas 
about the need for the United States to 
press for democracy and human 
rights, support moderate forces and 
distance itseff from dictators. It is, 
however, doubtful that President 
Reagan understands these principles. 
Certainly, he has not been applying 
them elsewhere in the world. 

Meanwhile, in Manila. President 
Aquino faces four major problems. 

The fust is the Communist insur¬ 
gency. True, the dictator's flight has 
defused the rebels* strongest issue, 
and their attacks on Mrs. Aquino and 
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the.now popular army will isolate and 
discredit them. The rebel leadership 
has offered a cease-fire, but not all the 
fighters will go home. Mrs. Aquino has 
suggested legalizing the Communist 
Party and has offeredamnesty to guer¬ 
rillas who lay down : their arms. The 
rebels face an agonizing and probably 
damaging debate on how to respond. 

Second, Mrs. Aquino's Government 
will have to move quickly to restruc¬ 
ture the armed forces. Overaged offi¬ 
cers— Mr. Marcos's main supporters 
in the military — will be retired ac¬ 
cording to law. Younger, reformist 
officers will be promoted. The Gov¬ 
ernment is already acting to remove 
officers associated with Mr. Marcos. 

Third, Mrs. Aquino will have to 
loosen Mr. Marcos’s cronies' hold on 
the country^ industry and media. 
The Aquino Cabinet must also de¬ 
velop programs for land reform and 
protecting the rights of farm workers 
and sharecroppers. 

Finally, the Cabinet includes the 
nation’s most able and energetic busi¬ 
nessmen, who should be able to re¬ 
verse the economic decline of recent 
years. But Manila will also need in- 
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temational agreements, reschedul¬ 
ing its debts and providing new loans. 
The United States can help by main¬ 
taining aid levels. (The Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration has requested $233 mil¬ 
lion for fiscal 1987.) 

The future of the American bases is 
probably not a matter for concern. 
Mrs. Aquino and her advisers seem to 
understand that the bases are too im¬ 
portant economically to be removed. 
Much of the popular criticism of the 
bases arose because their presence 
was thought to encourage American 
support for Mr. Marcos, and this an¬ 
tagonism is now dissipated.' 

The Philippines crisis'turned out 
well for both American interests and 
the Filipino people. Unlike the moder¬ 
ate democratic forces in Iran, those 
in the Philippines were stronger than 
the extremists, largely because of 
cultural and historical factors. Unlike 
Nicaraguan revolution, the crisis in 
the Philippines did not drag on so long 
that the moderates supported the 
revolutionaries out of impa.tience and 
frustration with American policy. We 
can only hope that the lessons from 
the Philippines will help us avoid 

more foreign policy disasters. □ 


Washington 
he Senate of the United States 
has decided to experiment with 
televising its proceedings. This 
could help restore the great debating 
tradition of the United States or it 
could bring back vaudeville. It all de¬ 
pends on the rules. 

It's easy to understand why the 
Senate reached this decision after fid¬ 
dling and fudging it for years. Ronald 
Reagan hasn’t convinced the senators 
that his policy is right, but he has con¬ 
vinced them that his personality and 
his television techniques are domi¬ 
nating public opinion, and that they 
have to do something about it. 

Besides, the House of Representa¬ 
tives , without many people’s notic¬ 
ing, has been televising its arguments 
for some time, and the Senate, proud 
of its reputation as the "greatest 
deliberative body in the world," has 
always felt that what the House does, 
the Senate can do better. 

The case for televising debates 
here in Washington on the decisions 
that affect the lives of the American 
people is that the voters should, at 
least once in a while, have a glimpse 
about how these decisions are made, 
not only in the Congress, but in the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States. 

Warren Burger of Minnesota, Chief 
Justice of the United States, is 
fiercely opposed to this intrusion of 
television on the decision process, 
and has given clear warning that if 
the day ever comes when the televi¬ 
sion cameras come into his Court, 
that will be the day he’ll resign. 

But there’s a difference between 
the Court and the Congress; and an 
argument could be made that for the 
Congress, television is not a problem 
but an opportunity, as we saw in the 
racial struggles of the South many 
years ago, in the Vietnam War and 
most recently in the crisis of the Phil¬ 
ippines, when the cameras brought 
the struggles into our living rooms 
and made us think. 

There are, as we all know, trou¬ 
bling problems among the nations on 
the control of weapons on earth and in 
miter space,”and about the distribu¬ 
tion of money for weapons or for the 
education of our children, or about 
the bankruptcy of our farmers. 

The decision of the Senate to bring 
the cameras into its chamber sug¬ 
gests at least the possibility that tele¬ 
vision could be used to help national 
understanding of those problems and 
not merely for political interests. 

We ere living in a revolutionary age 
of propaganda at home and abroad. 
For the first time we have - a world 
economy, with the industrial nations 
competing for trade and profit; the 
superpowers argue over nuclear 
weapons, and the majority of the 
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human race lives in hunger and hears 
by modern communications that 
their misery is not inevitable but in¬ 
tolerable. 

So much depends on how the United 
States handles all these tangles, how 
our people see the coming world in 
which their children will have to live. 
Television, which too often gives us 
the world of illusion, has also recently 
shown us in the Philippines a vision of 
reality. 

In the Senate it could go either way. 
The proceedings could be televised, 
each member could take his clips, 
and after careful editing in the televi¬ 
sion studios in the basement of the 
Senate office buildings, send them 
back to TV stations in their states to 
demonstrate what fine senators they 
are and how necessary is their re- 
election. 

On the other hand, the Senate could, 
without altering many rules, set 
aside, say once a month, an hour's 
time to debate the major questions 
for decision. 

Even the commercial networks 
wouldn’t be able to ignore such a sur¬ 
prising meeting of the Senate, with all 
members present, so that the people, 
almost for the first time, would be 
able to judge for themselves the 
struggle over public issues. 

It could even be that young people 
in the universities, who for some rea¬ 
son would rather demonstrate than 
debate, would watch the Senate in 
serious discussion and cany it on 
among themselves later on. 

Most senators have got the main 
point: that politically,*they're prob¬ 
ably going to live or die by television; 
but there’s just a chance now that 
they can use it not only for them¬ 
selves or their parties, but for the 
education of their constituents, and 
particularly for the respect of the 
young, whose enthusiasm for politi¬ 
cians and the media, and even the 
democratic process, is not excessive 
these days. 

But it will ail depend on the rules on 
television in the Senate. The senators 
can use television for their own pur¬ 
poses or for the purpose of bringing 
the nation together. We will just have 
to wait and see what sort of rules they 
can agree upon. □ 
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Stardom: A Teen-Ager’s Lark 


By NINA DARNTON 


H elena Bonham Carter has 
the kind of features that in¬ 
spire cliches: luxuriant 
brown hair, wide-set al¬ 
mond eyes, a lovely heart- 
shaped face, little bow lips — a face 
that belongs on a cameo. There is 
something undeniably old-fashioned 
about her, nostalgic, even wistful. 
Perhaps this helps to explain why 
Miss Bonham Carter, a 19-year-old 
schoolgirl who had hoped to study 
English literature and philosophy at 
Cambridge, with no professional act¬ 
ing training and only one television 
play to her credit, was chosen to star 
in period roles in two major motion 
pictures opening within a month of 
each other. 

She made her screen debut last 
month in Trevor Nunn's “Lady 
Jane,” playing the 16th-century ado¬ 
lescent who became Queen of Eng¬ 
land for nine days and was then be¬ 
headed for treason. In an adaptation 
of E. M. Forster’s novel “A Room 
With a View/* which opens in New 
York this week, she plays an upper- 
class Victorian young lady, controlled 
by the manners and mores of her time 
and steeped in the subterfuge that re¬ 
pressive society spawned. Lucy 
Honeychurch, the film’s heroine, falls 
in love with an unconventional young 
roan whom she meets at a Florentine 
boarding house. The gentleman hcs 
the effrontery to.express his feelings 
— he kisses her and the insult is 
enough to force the heroine and her 
chaperone to return to England, 
where she becomes engaged to an¬ 
other man. In love with one man and 
engaged to' another, Miss Honey- 
church seems able to express herself 
honestly only when she plays the 
piano. 

Not so her modem interpreter: She 
looks like a typical 1980’s teen-ager 
with green, high-topped sneakers, 
striped tights, an oversized purple 
sweatshirt and a pimple on her fore¬ 
head. Miss Bonham Carter said she 
began her acting career on her own at 


13 in an attempt to compete with an 
outgoing group of girls at her school. 
“Jt was probably for rather unedify- 
ing motives," she said, “i.e., jeal¬ 
ousy, that I got one of their agent’s 
names and called him. It was a con¬ 
scious act, because 1 was naturally 
shy and 1 had to force myself, it was 
to seek the opposite side of myself." 

She also took the step to assert her 
independence at home (“My parents 
were mostly amused,” she said. “1 
think they thought, ‘Oh, this is some¬ 
thing she’ll grow out of when she ado¬ 
lesces.’ ”). There followed three 
years of going to what she calls 
“orange juice and treats” auditions 
for children. At the age of IS she 
landed ber first job — a television 
commercial for a hi-0 set. Even in the 
modem world of stereo advertising. 
Miss Bonham Carter was typecast in 
a period role — Juliet. A year later 
she was cast in a television special 
called “A Pattern of Roses,” in which 
she played Nettie, a part the actress 
characterizes as “a malevolent, 
manipulative, Edwardian pubes¬ 
cent.” "There was," she says, with 
the expertise bom of her recent ex¬ 
perience, “an awful lot of eyebrow 
acting in that one.” 

And that was it. Two years later, 
when her agent sent her photograph 
lo Trevor Nunn, who was casting for 
the role of Lady Jane, Miss Bonham 
Carter was preparing for her Ox¬ 
bridge exam, the special admission 
test given by Oxford and Cambridge. 
Hers was the first photograph Mr. 
Nunn saw, and weeks later he re¬ 
turned to it, deciding to test her. But 
when he telephoned, she was deter¬ 
mined not to let anything interfere 
with her plans for university. “I be¬ 
moaned that it was Trevor Nunn's 
first film and that l. wouldn’t be able 
to try for it,” she said, but she said no 
and left for her holidays, traveling 
with some friends. Mr. Nunn tried 
again. When she arrived at a friend's 
house, she was told that her agent had 
been phoning. “I thought, ‘How 
flashy,’” she said. She decided to 
meet with Mr. Nunn, and the decision 
changed the direction of her life. 
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Helena Bonham Carter in “A Room With a View.” 


The auditions for "Lady Jane” 
lasted for more than a month. She 
was asked to do Shakespeare, which 
she had not done much of before—“I 
did, guess what?” she said. "Juliet!” 
Then there was a series of other audi- 


Some Fine Performances 
Come To Bloom in Winter 


By VINCENT CAN BY 

B efore it’s too late, let’s talk about some remark¬ 
able performances currently on view. The ac¬ 
tor’s lot must be a maddening one. When a film 
is very good, the actor’s contribution tends to be 
taken for granted, absorbed info the film itself, 
and when the film is somewhat less than great, the per¬ 
formance has a way of being tossed out with the container 
that holds It. 

Woody Allen’s “Hannah and Her Sisters” is full of 
memorable moments . Yet there is one small, beautifully 
acted sequence that sticks in the memory with particular 
poignancy and defines, perhaps above all others, the dis¬ 
tance that Mr. Allen has traveled from the uproarious 
“Take the Money and Run" of 1969 to this chef d’oeuvre of 
1986. j v 

Hannah (Mia Farrow), the eldest and supposedly the 
strongest of the film’s three sisters, is called to her par¬ 
ents’ Riverside Drive apartment to attend to her mother 


‘Hannah and Her 
Sisters’ comprises 
individual portrayals of 
exceptional merit. 


(Maureen O’Sullivan), who has slipped off the wagon with 
what the family regards as a resounding crash. Actually, 
from what we see, it’s less a crash than a silent, sad, pro¬ 
foundly ineffectual withdrawal: 

The camera discovers the older woman, in profile, 
sitting hunched foward on a kitchen chair, dressed only in 
her slip, with what looks to be a recycled jelly jar of 
whisky in her hands. By the indifferent way she holds her 
drink, it’s apparent she knows her jig is up and, for all she 
cares at that very minute, her life. As the daughter at¬ 
tempts to talk her mother into surrendering the whisky, 
Hannah's father, played by the late Lloyd Nolan, paces 
furiously in and out of the room, ridiculing the wife who's 
not quite as sodden as he would have it. 

It seems they’d been doing a television commercial 
that day — Hannah’s mother and father are actors -- and, 
he says, her mother bad made a fool of herself by joking 
and flirting with a member of the crew young enough to be 
her son. As he rants, there pour out all of the resentments 
accumulated during a very long, rocky marriage. 

Having been boozily docile, Hannah’s mother sud¬ 
denly reacts. Her bitterness equals her husband’s, but-it’s 
initially spoken with the kind of wounded innocence af¬ 
fected by a drunk afraid of slurring her words. She was 
just trying to have a little fun, she says to Hannah, which 
is something that “this nonperson” (indicating her hus¬ 
band) would never understand, at which point her anger 
becomes naked. She laughs at her husband, calling him 
“this haircut that passes for a man,” and then sneers the 
ultimate insult: “How can you act when there’s nothing 
inside to come out?” 

Hannah, being the strong one, the role assigned to her 
by her parents, eventually calms everybody down. Her fa¬ 
ther moves to the living room piano and starts noodling on 
the keys. “Remember this one, Hannah?” he says, start¬ 
ing something by Kern or Gershwin. Her mother stands 
by his side, her humiliation receding, at least for now. For 
Hannah, this self-willed serenity is as much a part of her 
parents' marriage as the viciousness of their fights and 
their occasional moments of spontaneous pleasure. 

"Hannah and Her Sisters” is so much of a piece — a 
movie in which ail aspects of the production fit together 
with such ease and seeming effortlessness — that I’m 
afraid the initial reviews couldn’t do justice to each of the 
individual performances. This is especially true of the 
contributions by Mr. Nolan, whose last screen role this 
was, and Miss O’Sullivan, who has starred in dozens of 
films over the decades, including the "Tarzan” movies 
with Johnny Weissmuller and the elegant “Pride and 
Prejudice." In all that time, however, she’s never had 
five minutes on the screen to equal her work here. 

Mr. Allen, of course, has given them rich material, 


but Mr. Nolan and Miss O’Sullivan bring to it the kind of 
emotional reserves that are acquired only after years of 
experience. That can’t be faked. 

Equally stunning are the performances by Michael 
Caine and Max Von Sydow, whose familiar, public person¬ 
alities effectively disappear into the world of Woody Al¬ 
len's Manhattan. 

' It isn’t that Mr. Caine's performance is all that differ¬ 
ent- from other roles he's had. He doesn’t play something 
wildly off-the-wall, like a Lower East Side junkie or an Af¬ 
ghan freedom fighter. He’s cast as Hannah's highly artic¬ 
ulate, philandering husband, an urbane, successful finan¬ 
cial consultant. It's just that “Hannah and Her Sisters” 
makes better use of his wise, mellow, comically self- 
aware talents than any film he's been in since John Hus¬ 
ton’s "Man Who Would Be King.” 

Mr. Von Sydow's appearance in the film, as the much 
older, eccentric lover of Hannah’s youngest sister (played 
by Barbara Hershey), is brief but, in a small way, trium¬ 
phant. Everybody knows of Mr. Allen’s admiration for 
Ingmar Bergman. It was possible that the director’s use 
of an actor so long associated with the European master 
could be seen as an attempt to dress up “Hannah and Her 
Sisters” with some made-in-Sweden class. 

The way things work out, though, Mr. Von Sydow be¬ 
comes as much a part of the film's fabric as the Brooklyn- 
born Mr. Allen. As Frederick, a SoHo painter who’s get¬ 
ting on in years without having received the acclaim he 
thinks he deserves, Mr. Von Sydow gives a big, intense 
performance in a film that, miraculously, can accommo¬ 
date it. One minute he's hilariously arrogant and over¬ 
bearing, as he synopsizes an evening spent in television 
channel hopping, and the next minute, when his lover 
walks out, suicidal, though you realize that Frederick is 
much too self-satisfied ever to self-destruct without some 
critic's promise of immortality. 

From its other major roles, played by Miss 1 Farrow, 
Dianne Wiest, Miss Hershey and Mr. Allen, down to its 
featured “stars" and supporting actors, "Hannah and 
Her Sisters” is flawlessly performed. In the case of 
Carrie Fisher, who plays Miss Wiest's best friend, you 
might also say selflessly performed. It's a smallish role, 
but Princess Leia dives into it so enthusiastically that the 
film was halfway over before I realized — with a shock — 
who this pretty, brassy, deceptively sweet cookie really 
was. 

“Hannah and Her Sisters” is big in scope and long 
(nearly two hours, which is extremely long for an Allen 
work), but there’s not a casually conceived performance 
in it. 

"Turtle Diary” isn’t in quite the same league. Nexi to 
“Hannah and Her Sisters," it's an extended anecdote of a 
movie. However, it's the kind of anecdote that, as written 
by Harold Pinter in a disturbingly benign mood, and as 
acted by Ben Kingsley, Glenda Jackson and Michael 
Gambon, .becomes a champagne pick-me-up. it won’t 
help you solve your problems on any given day, unless you 
are obsessed by the fate of green sea turtles held in the 
captivity of aquariums, but it will temporarily mask 
those problems. 

In outline, the Pinter screenplay, based on the novel 
by Russell Hoban, sounds all too grimly like an especially 
pixilated television situation-comedy: two London eccen¬ 
trics, a bookstore clerk (Mr. Kingsley) and an author of 
anthropomorphic animal novels for children (Miss Jack- 
son) decide to steal three sea turtles from the zoo and set 
them free from England’s south coast. “Turtle Diary," 
the story of that caper, is, however, about as far as you 
can get away in England from Disneyland, which is in 
southern California, without having to learn another lan¬ 
guage. 

Scratch those last two words. Mr. Pinter's language 
shares our vocabulary, but the way the words are put to¬ 
gether — the way they are stressed, run on to one another 
or sometimes are separated by cosmic gaps — creates a 
language as mysterious as Etruscan but a good deal fun¬ 
nier. Miss Jackson, Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Gambon, as the 
chief turtle-keeper who aids and abets the lunatic thieves, 
speak the Pinter dialogue with the informed (and inform¬ 
ative) relish of actors hungry for material against which 
they can test themselves. 

“Turtle Diary" ultimately seems something of an an¬ 
ticlimax. No real mysteries are hidden within it. I’m 
afraid it comes perilously close to being the sort of tale 
that could be described as heartwarming. Yet there is 
great fun in listening to ii unfold. 

Not since the screen adaptation Mr. Pinter’s “Betray¬ 
al" (which also starred Mr, Kingsley) have 1 had such a 
good time listening to a movie while also watching it. 


tions and many conversations center¬ 
ing around herself, her emotions, ber 
past and her feelings about handling 
the obligatory nude scene. “It wasn’t 
easy, of course,” she said, “someone 
basically self-conscious anyway 
being asked to take her clothes off, 
but it seemed on the whole less seri¬ 
ous than the emotional exposure I 
was being asked to do. You are hav¬ 
ing to dig oui part of yourself you 
don’t usually do in front of even one 
person, let alone over 100 on the set.” 
Mr. Nunn didn’t ask her to disrobe, 
she said, but expressed the hope that 
her physical appearance would not be 
disappointing. “I think you will find 
me quite seemly," the young British 
actress replied. 

If she had any thoughts of still en¬ 
tering Cambridge, she was mistaken. 


The day after she finished “Lady 
Jane,” she went to see James Ivory, 
director of “A Room With a View,” 
who had called to ask her to audition 
for the part of Lucy Honeychurch. 
Within 24 hours, she was cast in the 
role. ’ 

“I was again employed in another 
major film and not feeling I’d been 
tested enough to deserve it,” she said. 
Although this was her second film, 
and she was no longer a novice, she 
said she felt less confident than she 
had in “Lady Jane.” 

“in ‘Lady. Jane’ I had been em¬ 
ployed as someone who had never 
done anything before," she said, “but 
in 'A Room With a View’ 1 was em¬ 
ployed as an actress. In 'Lady Jane’ 1 
didn’t know at ail what I was in for. In 
‘A Room With a View’ I was more 
aware, more diffident because I knew 
what the opportunities were.” 

Although Miss Bonham Carter had 
not yet read much E. M. Forster — 
she has since made up for that by 
reading a great deal, including “A 
P.assage to India” and “The Longest 
Journey” — the upper-class Lucy 
Honeychurch and the world she in¬ 
habited is not so far from the ac¬ 
tress’s experience. 

Miss Bonham Carter comes from 
one of England’s most distinguished 
political families. Her father is a 
merchant banker. Her great-grandfa¬ 
ther was the liberal Prime Minister, 
Lord Asquith, and her grandmother 
was Lady Violet Bonham Carter, a 
well-known politician, orator and 
member of the House of Lords. Her 
mother, who is half-French and half- 
Spanish, is a psychotherapist. Her- 
maternal grandfather was the Span¬ 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
Canada and Norway. She said she re¬ 
cently heard one of the radio broad¬ 
casts made by her grandmother, 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, who died 
when the actress was 4 years old. 

“The broadcast was about chaper¬ 
ones and how necessary they were for' 
young ladies when she was a girl,” 
Miss Bonham Carter said. “It was so 
apt in relation to Lucy. I thought that 
she must have been Lucy’s age when 
Lucy actually was supposed to exist.” 

Miss Bonham Carter thinks that it 
is important, even today, to under¬ 
stand the world in which her grand¬ 
mother and Lucy Honeychurch lived. 
“The characters in “A Passage to 
India” and “A Room With a View” — 
Adela Quested and Lucy Honey¬ 


church — are similar. The y^.^ 
in a “typical Forster muddle, sne 
said. “They are lying to themselves 
and each other and not reacting hon¬ 
estly to their own feelings. In For¬ 
ster’s world this lying is very unfor¬ 
givable— we might not take it » seri¬ 
ously today. But he is 
idea of feeding spiritual needs in a 
society that militates against it — a 
central heroine wreaking havoc and 
then trying to resolve it." 

Miss Bonham Carter, who Ls, as she 
savs “a perfectly modern 20 th-cen¬ 
tury girl,” seems straightforward 
and direct—a full century away from 
the “muddle” of her Forsterian him 
character. She has concluded that it 
is impossible for her to combine aca¬ 
demic study with a theatrical career 
Unlike Princeton University, which 
allows Brooke Shields to attend while 
continuing an uninterrupted film ca¬ 
reer, British universities would not, 
she feels, tolerate such divided atten¬ 
tion "I will have to absorb academic 
studies some other way,” she said. 
She has decided to study theater for 
the next few years “to specialize and 
make a go of it. I need to learn a lot in 
acting. I’ve got a lot of inhibitions to 
get through. I need to develop my 
voice and I need an environment 
where I can afford to make mistakes. 
I’ve got to ferment a bit.” 

One of the acting problems that 
faced Miss Bonham Carter was that 
both of her screen roles were of young 
repressed girls who entered into a 
great and overwhelming passion. For 
a young girl who has perhaps not ex¬ 
perienced some of these emotions, 
they might be hard to create. Has she 
ever been in love? “I think so,” Miss 
Bonham Carter replied. “I mean, 
maybe when I’m 40 I’ll discover all 
my previous emotions were shallow, 
but for now I think I have. But in a 
way maybe your emotions are strong¬ 
est in your teens, before you’ve had 
too much experience. Playing these 
roles at such a young age is certainly 
more imagination than experience. 
Especially Lady Jane — even if I live 
to be 90, it’s unlikely I'll ever experi¬ 
ence what she did — unless they rein¬ 
state capital punishment and I usurp 
Princess Diana.” 

What does the young movie star 
want to do next? "I want to become 
versatile,” she said. “I want to try 
comedy. I want to try acting on the 
stage. I want to play more modern 
roles.” 
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Just published 

The West Bank Data Base Project 19S6 Report—a review of the demographic, economic, legal, 
social and political developments in the West Bank in the past year. This study covers the first 
year of Israel's National Unity Government and compares the heralded changes in policy with 
the emerging facts, concluding with a penetrating analysis of the peace process and its 
repercussions on the West Bank. 

The West Bank Data Base Project, which is directed by Dr. Meron Benvenisti, is funded by the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations and administered by the American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, Washington, D.C. 

The Project derives its in-depth analyses andevaluations from continuously updated 
computerized data and is considered the most comprehensive source of data available on the 
West Bank and Gaza. 

Additional forthcoming publications include a political lexicon of the West Bank and three 
regional studies. 

THEWEST BANKHANDBOOK, A POLITICAL LEXICON by Meron Benvenisti, withZiad 
Abu Zayyad and Danny Rubinstein. 

The most comprehensive compilation of social, economic, institutional , legal, cultural, political 
and military infornuition related to the West Bank, presented in over 250 alphabetized entries. An 
indispensable practical reference and research tool. Softcover, c. 300 pages, projected publication 
date March 1986. 

JEWISH KIRYATARBA VERSUS ARAB HEBRON by Michael Romann. 

An examination of the pattern of relationships which has emerged between Kiryat Arba and 
Hebron with patterns of confrontation, segregations and interaction stemming from the highly 
ideological struggle for power and territory and the daily problems of living in close proximity. 
Softcover, c. 100 pages, including original maps. Projected publication date February 1986. 

JEWISH AND ARAB SETTLEMENTS IN THE TULKARM SUBDISTRICT by David 
Grossman . 

A detailed treatment of the various forms of Jewish settlement in Western Samaria, a densely 
populated area adjacent to the "green line" and a prime target for urban Jewish settlers, and their 
'impact on the surrounding. Arab communities. Softcover, c. 100 pages including original maps. 
Projected publication date February 1986. 

THE GAZA STRIP: A SURVEY by Sara Roy. 

A comprehensive study, based on documentation and interviews, of this explosive and 
underreported region with more than half a million inhabitants living in poverty and political 
stagnation , despite which it has never received the international attention accorded to the West 
Bank. Softcover, c. 110 pages. 

Projected publication date April 1986. 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, P.O.B. 81, 
. Jerusalem 91000 

o Please send me the WBDP1986 Report 
NIS 19.95 

I would like to subscribe to the following WBDP 

publications at special prices: 

□ THE 1986 REPORT and three area studies for 
only NIS 37.50 

□ THE WEST BANK HANDBOOK and 1986 
REPORT for only NIS 55.00 

□ THE WEST BANK HANDBOOK, 1986 
REPORT and three area studies for only 
NIS 75.00 


Enclosed is my cheque for NIS__ made 

oat to The Jerusalem Post, distributor of these 
WBDP publications. Please send me the 1986 
REPORT immediately and the additional books 
upon publication. 

Name ______ _ 

Address__ 


• All prices include VATand postage in Israel and 
are subject to any government approved price 
rise. Pre-publication offer valid until the end of 
March 1986. 
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Growing 

field 

Leah Abramowitz reports on a 
business in Israel that is booming 
- publishing religious books 


»;=• 


RELIGIOUS book publishing is big 
business. Just how big no one seems 
to know - or be willing to admit. 
“There has been an increase in the 
thirst for religious reading material 
in the last 20-30 years,” says Gavriel 
Bir, a veteran bookseller. “The field 
is growing by leaps and bounds.” 

Yaakov Feldheim, owner of the 
largest English publishing, house of 
sifrei kodesh (religious books) in 
Israel, believes that more religious 
books have been put out in Israel 
since World War II than were ever 
produced previously. 

Yaakov Weinfeld, owner of 
Eshkol Publishers, explains that 
whereas it once took 20 years to 
produce the 20 volumes of a stan¬ 
dard Shas (Talmud), a firm with 
modem printing methods can today 
produce 50 complete sets wi thin a 
number of months. 

Books are relatively inexpensive. 
According to Shmuel Shulzmger, of 
Sinai Publishers, the average reli¬ 
gious family now has all the basic 
tracts in its home library. 

Seventy-five per cent of the mar¬ 
ket is for the Yeshiva crowd, say. , 
several publishers.' “The average ' 
yeshiva " bachur" (student) buys 10 
new books a year,” estimates Feld¬ 
heim. Yeshiva people spend little • 


on entertainment or cultural activi¬ 
ties. They use their pocket money 
for books. 

A large number of books are 
purchased as bar mitzva gifts and 
some publishers aim specifically at 
this market. Textbooks make up 
another significant market, Is do 
books sought after by baalei teshuva 
(newly observant Jews). 

The latter is a particularly lucra¬ 
tive market for book publishers. 
“They need everything,” says one 
shopkeeper. In addition to basic 
texts, Che newly observant are in¬ 
terested in expanding their under¬ 
standing of Jewish philosophy and 
ethics. Feldheim estimates that half 
of bis English translations of classic 
texts are picked up by baalei teshuva. 

Most publishers agree that chil¬ 
dren’s books, long neglected by the 
industry, now comprise the fastest 
growing branch of their field. 
“Adults buy several books a year for 
themselves, but many more for their 
children,” one bookseller says. Reli¬ 
gious families also tend to have large 
families, and there are circles where 
childrenjare not permitted to read, 
secular bodies.^ 

Increased sales and new competi¬ 
tion have resulted in children’s 
books of higher quality. Graphics 


and language have been upgraded, 
and plots are no longer quite as 
predictable and didactic. 

MOST religious literature in Israel is 
put out by private publishing com¬ 
panies. Among the oldest are 
Eshkol, founded 40years ago; Sinai, 
founded in Vienna in 1905 and now 
in Tel Aviv (by way of Budapest); 
and Lewin-Epstein, founded in War¬ 
saw in 1865 and brought to Jeru¬ 
salem in 1930. All three publish the 
staples of religious literature: prayer 
books, the Talmud, the Bible and 
commentaries, and books of ethics 
and haiacha (Jewish law). 

Several institutions, including 
Va’ad Hayeshivot and Mosad Harav 
Kook, also publish religious litera¬ 
ture. The latter, in fact, is thought to 
be the biggest religious book pub¬ 
lisher in the Jewish world. Occa¬ 
sionally commercial publishing 
houses like Mosad Bialik or Sifriat 
Maariv will put out a religious 
volume. 

The most elusive sector of the 
publishing field consists of small 
firms which only put out one or two 
books and the “amateur" publishers 
who enter the business “with little 
experience, produce cheap reprints 
of poor quality, and give the whole 
industry a bad name,” according to 
one experienced printer and editor. 

There is no .law governing the 
reprinting of ancient texts. Even the 
Talmud is not protected by copy¬ 
right. Since books can be produced 
easily and cheaply , one finds a 
plethora of overnight establishments 
cropping up who often leave no 
name or address in the books they 
print. “It's a closed field with cus¬ 
toms, of its own," says Hanocb Ben 
Area, a bookseller and publisher in 
the Old City of Jerusalem. Some of 
the customs are reminiscent of the 
Wild West. One new firm was 
“burnt out” (literally) three times by 
competitors but never complained to 
the police. Prices are uncontrolled. 
“Everyone does what he wants,” 
complains the director of one vener¬ 
able firm. 

“It is unbelievable how many 
books are printed privately,” he 
adds. Some are put out by rabbis 
seeking pulpits for their sermons; 
o there by families seeking to memor¬ 
ialize an ancestor whose manuscript 
they have come across. Some pri¬ 
vately published books have become 
modern classics: Rabbi Y. 
Neuwirth’s Shmirot Shabbat fChil- 
chata, the Kaehati Mishnayot and 
the Steinsalz Gemarot. Ben Arza 
calls the latter the most important 
Talmud produced in the modern era. 

The single volume publishers are 
rarely motivated by profit. Bir tells 
of a man who researched and pub¬ 
lished between 60-70 ancient 
Hagaddot and never came back to 
get his fee. “He simply wanted to see 
them in print; it was his hobby,” says 
the bookseller. 

BEN ARZA, who supplies the Brit¬ 
ish Museum and other national lib¬ 
raries with every new religious book 
printed in Israel, estimates that 40 
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new volumes appear annually. In 
addition, at least 50 reprints of old 
books are produced. Not all of these 
books are worthwhile, claims one 
sceptical bookseller: “They are 
simply published to get something 
new into a remunerative market.” 

On the other hand, several firms 
are doing important work, resear¬ 
ching ancient manuscripts and sav¬ 
ing books of Jewish thought, law. 
liturgy and talmudic commentary 
from oblivion. 

One of these firms is The Jeru¬ 
salem Institute, a public body cen¬ 
tred in Jerusalem's Jewish Quarter. 
Among its many activities, the insti¬ 
tute publishes Otzar Mefarshei 
Hatalmudy a talmudic encyclopedia; 
Moriah, a scholarly Tora periodic¬ 
al; and Or Hamizrach, featuring the 
writings of Sephardi sages. 

Also located in Jerusalem is 
Machon Ahavat Shalom, a newer 
public institute, which specializes in 
reissuing the works of Moroccan and 
other Sephardi rabbis. 

Similarly, Mosad HaRav Kook, 
founded 50 years ago by Israel's first 
minister of religious affairs. Rabbi 
Leib Haeohen Maimon, produces 
many old, forgotten volumes. The 
present director, Mosbe Kat- 
zeuelbogen, estimates that the 
Mosad has also published 1.500 ori¬ 
ginal books on all facets of religious 
literature, “and in the spirit of the 
national religious movement.” Their 
books are found in kibbutzim of 
Hashomer Hatza'ir and in Talmudic 
institutions. Among its most popular 
books is the comprehensive Bible 
commentary Dai Mikrah, of which 
16 volumes have already appeared. 
Katzenelbogen claims that tens of 
thousands have already been sold. 
The Mosad also publishes a monthly 
periodical, Sinai, currently on its 
98th issue. 

Among the publishers of religious 
books in English, Art Scroll in 
America leads the field. In a re¬ 
latively short time, this publisher has 
aggressively captured the world of 
English Bible translations and com¬ 
mentaries, prayer-books, biog¬ 
raphies, legends and “nostalgia." 
Their quality is considered high, and 
they take much care over graphics, 
clear print and layout. 

Feldheim Publishers, founded in 
New York in 1939, has been in 
Jerusalem since 1968. They produce 
20 new books a year, and 70 per cent 
of their merchandise is exported. 
Ya’acov Feldheim, the firm's direc¬ 
tor, claims that despite the high cost 
of materia], lower labour costs 
makes book publishing cheaper in 
Israel. Aside from lower costs. Feld¬ 
heim points to the abundance of 
writers and translators in Israel. 
“There are gifted literary people all 
around me,” he says. 

Moshe Wechsler, of Lewin- 
Epstein Publishers, sums up the 
situation: “Even though a minority 
of Jews live in Israel, it is the centre 
of Jewish religious book publishing 
today; I don’t think there is another 
country in the world which produces' 
as many holy books yearly as we do 
here.” 
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LIKE MUSHROOMS that pop up 
overnight, shops specializing in 
natural foods have appeared 
throughout the country. They offer 
beans for sprouting, whole-grain 
products, seeds and nuts and organi¬ 
cally grown fruits and vegetables. In 
fact organically grown produce has 
become such big business that far¬ 
mers in the southern Negev feed 
their tomatoes with guano instead of 
chemical fertilizer to meet the de¬ 
mand in the German market. 

The back-to-nature movement to 
raise crops without man-made ferti¬ 
lizers is as much a philosophy as it is a 
practical method, and one of its early 
leading figures was Rudolf Steiner 
(1861-1925), a prolific Austrian phi¬ 
losopher, mostly remembered today 
as the founder of antrosophy, which 
dealt with attaining spiritual know¬ 
ledge beyond the senses. Steiner also 
founded a society to fight the nse of 
chemicals and poisons in agriculture. 

Plants grew for millions of years 
without the interference of man, and 
since he began to impose his stan¬ 
dards and methods, with weed- 
id Hers, pesticides and other chemic¬ 
als. he has upset forces in nature. 
“Ecology” is a word people Tecog- ■ 
nize today, because the need to 
restore and repair what man has 
undone has become so great. There 
is a growing appreciation of what 
mighf be called the natural law of 

return. . 

Look around and enjoy the flow- 
era of the fields and the woods. They 
bloom each year in abundance with 
no one providing them any fertilizer. 
When they fade and die, £h ^ r °^' 
oic material decays and returns to 
earth. A helper in this is the c^mmcra 
earthworm- It pulls bits : 
undereround. where soil bacteria 
SdfiSfi *ork on them, creating- 

h hSus is the most important com¬ 
ponent in soil. Without it thereisno 
natural fertility. If you would dig 
some SQ-60 cm. into the grow d and 
bring up some sub-soil and ^ 
plants fo this and <» m P^ d 
plants grown in humus-nch top sou, 
vou would have drmnaticxvidence 
of what humus does for sou. 

But perhaps the main iroperus for 


BACK TO 
NATURE 


GARDENING / Walter Frankl 


organic gardening has been the 
effects of man-made chemicals. Peo¬ 
ple fear their carcinogenic potential 
and their destructive influence on 
birds and insects and other life 
forms. ‘Triends” like the ladybird 
and the praying mantis are killed 
together with damaging pests, r 

More and more gardeners are 
tinning to old-time remedies for 
pests - nettle tea, soapy water, 
tobacco solutions. They plant insect- 
repelling nasturtiums and marigolds 
and garlic around their ornamental 
plants. _ 

Organic options. The ’garden¬ 
er can help to enrich the soil and 
encourage plant growth through a 
choice of means or through a com¬ 
bination of the following practices. 

Green manure can be made by 
digging up weeds and then digging 
them under, along with grass dip¬ 
pings. The best items for green 
manure, however, are plants from 
the pea (legtzminosae) family, like 
peas, beans, lupine, clover, alfalfa, 
etc. They can be sown as cover crops 
after digging and levelling the 
ground. Scatter the seeds evenly 
over the ground surface and work 
them inshallowly with a rake. After 
germination and a very brief growth 
period, they should be tilled back 
into the ground to provide nutrients 
for subsequent crops and to increase 
the soil’s content of organic matter. 
Green manures are valuable sources 
of plant food and can be used for 
flower and vegetable beds, as well as 
in orchards or as soil enrichment 
before new lawns are planted. 

Earthworms are a most useful 
ally for every gardener. They pro¬ 
vide service. They drag dead leaves 
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into their tunnels and in doing so 
aerate the soil. They swallow the soil 
as they make their burrows, feeding 
on the organic matter in it and ex¬ 
crete soil-enriching casts where their 
holes reach the ground surface. 

- The worm is pointed at the front 
and blunt at the end and is made up 
ofsome 50 to 100 ring-like segments. 
It has four pairs of minute bristles, 
used for locomotion. The earth¬ 
worm has no eyes or ears, but is 
quite sensitive to vibrations. After 
hibernating deep in the moist soil 
during winter, earthworms awaken 
now, come to the surface and renew 
their activity. 

There are no males or female 
worms, all are hermaphrodites. At 
night when the atmosphere is moist, 
worms emerge from the ground, 
leaving the lower parts of their 
bodies well-anchored in the ground 
for security. They twist around each 
other and press their sexual organs 
together. This act takes a few 
seconds, but the worms seem to 
prefer r emaining in this “embrace” 
for several hours. After some time 
they emit egg capsules, each contain¬ 
ing 2-20 young worms. An earth¬ 
worm produces an average of 4 
capsules per month. The mortality of 
the offspring is high. 

flow to make an earthwo r m farm. 
Just how, after a few rainless days, 
you will find worms hidden on foe 
damp ground under pine needles 
and fallen leaves. Prepare a contain¬ 
er filled with half-ready compost and 
jflace all the worms you can collect 
on the surface of the compost. They 
will soon disappear, burrowing 
underground. They will grow and 
multiply and provide you with a 
“living fertilizer” for many seasons. 

Whenever you establish a new 
garden bed, take some soil with 


earthworms from the container and 
work it into the new bed like manu¬ 
re. 

Don’t forget to feed your worms 
with discarded weeds or faded flow¬ 
ers and leafmould. There are hun¬ 
dreds of different species of earth¬ 
worms in the world. According to 
American magazines, the best ones 
are red in colour. 

Manure. The best and most com¬ 
mon organic manures are cow, 
chicken and horse manure. All other 
animal manures are inferior in quali¬ 
ty- 

Chicken manure in concentrated 
form is too strong for plants and 
should be diluted in water before 
being used as a liquid fertilizer. The 
best solution is one litre of chicken 
manure to 10 litres of water. 

Guano is bird manure imported 
from Peru; it contains valuable 
amounts of the three essential plant 
nutrients - phosphorus', nitrogen 
and potassium. It was used by the 
ancient Incas thousands of years 
agp- 

BoDe-meal, made from steamed 
and ground bones from slaughter¬ 
houses, is rich in phosphorus. 

Fish-meal and fish- 
emulsion (ground-up fish by¬ 
products) is rich in nitrogen arid 
phosphorus. 

. Blood-meal, a powdery subst¬ 
ance made from blood collected in 
slaughterhouses, is rich in nitrogen. 

Hoof -and horn-meal is used 
in organic gardening abroad. It is 
produced from slaughtered homed 
cattle and contains a high percentage 
of nitrogen. 

Wood ashes are important for 
their high potassium content. Potas¬ 
sium is essential for potatoes, toma¬ 
toes and celery. In the flower garden 
it is important for all flowers grown 
from tubers and conns like dahlias 
and gladioli. Wood ashes are also 
rich in trace elements. Wood ashes 
spread on the compost heap will 
speed up the decaying process. 

To conclude this discussion on 
organic gardening, we have the 
words of Gerard Smith, a British 
expert on the subject: “Let os forget 
the hundred years of error.'We will 
build the soil anew and advance from 
where our grandparents laid down 
the fork for the fertilizer bag. This 
will bring us to health and happi¬ 
ness.” 


Ecumenical IhstitiitofarThfotegicfllltegflaidt 
Tantur Public Lecture in English 
Thursday, March 6,1986 
by Professor Nissan Oran 

of the Hebrew University 

ON WAR ENDINGS 

la the a ud ito ri um of the Ecumenical institute at Tantur, com¬ 
mencing at 4 pin. 

Tea will be served after the lecture at 5.30 pan. 

Ample car parking space at Tantur. Buses 22 and 30 stop outside 
the main gate. 

Located at the junction of the Hebron Road and the dual 
carriageway to Gilo. 
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Talking to Palestinians 


THE PALESTINE Press Service is 
no ordinary news agency. Unlike its 
counterparts around the world, the 
PPS's main function is not dissemi¬ 
nating news, but rather serving as “a 
meeting place for anyone wanting to 
talk to Palestinians?' according to 
Ibrahim Kareen. the agency's co- 
owner. In addition, it is an ardent 
advocate of Yasser Arafat's PLO 
Fatah faction, “the mainstream, foe 
main moderate line of the Palesti¬ 
nian community.” in the words of 
Radwan Abu Ayyash, managing 
editor of the news service's English 
bulletins and of its bi-weekly Arabic- 
language A l-A uda magazine. 

The agency was founded by 
Raymonds Tawil, its current owner 
in tandem with Kareen, in 1977. At 
that time, it put out two daily bulle¬ 
tins: an English-language summary 
of the Palestinian press and a list of 
any security incidents occurring on 
foe West Bank and in the Gaza 
District. Publication of the bulletins 
was stopped in 1983 by foe Israeli 
government, which accused the PPS 
of printing them without a licence. 
(Kareen claims he applied for a 
licence after the ban, but his request 
was denied.) Despite foe prohibition 
on printing the bulletins, the agency 
continued supplying its subscribers - 
mostly foreign journalists stationed 
here - with information by tele¬ 
phone. 

Six months earlier, the PPS had 
received permission to publish Al- 
Auda in English and Arabic, bur was 
forbidden to distribute it in the terri¬ 
tories.. .... . . 

In 19S4. the agency was accused of 
being funded by the PLO and 
threatened with closure. 

Both Kareen and Abu Ayyash 
vehemently denied the accusation. 
Foreign friends and Israeli journal¬ 
ists were drafted to help resist the 
move, Kareen explained. “On the 
day at our court bearing,” be said, 
“Israel Radio announced that 
(Prime Minister] Shimon Peres 
opposed the closure. Nevertheless, 
we went to court and presented our 
evidence. Our lawyer told the court 
that we intended to appeal to the 
Supreme Court, but as yet we have 
received no word of any ruling on the 
case.” 

FOR AN organization allegedly de¬ 
dicated to promoting dialogue be¬ 
tween Israelis and Palestinians, the 
PPS appears to have had an inordi¬ 
nately high number of problems with 
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Special to The Jerusalem Post 


the authorities. Kareen has an 
answer to this seeming inconsisten¬ 
cy. “The Israeli government wants 
either quislings or radicals. A quisl¬ 
ing says, ‘Yes sir.’ A radical opposes 
any solution. We are neither.” 

Despite frequent brushes with the 
law, the PPS seems to be holding its 
own financially. It is located in a 
fourth-floor suite of offices, replete 
with computer terminals and a telex 
machine, on Salah e-Din Street in 
East Jerusalem. It continues to pro¬ 
vide its 50 subscribers with informa¬ 
tion on the territories by telephone. 
The agency has recently inaugurated 
an experimental service to supply 
the bulletin to a limited number of 
subscribers by telex. Kareen hopes 
to expand this service to many more 
local subscribers in about a month. 

The agency also sends articles and 
data to papers in the Arab world and 
serves as a stringer for such media 
giants as the ABC and CBS televi¬ 
sion networks. 

In addition to revenues from these 
activities, the PPS has received 
grants from the World Council of 
Churches and other philanthropic 
organizations. “With all those 
sources of income, we are managing 
to survive financially,” says Abu 
Ayyash. 

IN SEPARATE interviews, both 
Kareen and Abu Ayyash continually 
return to the PPS’s role as a meeting 
place. “I believe in getting 
together," says Kareen. “I think that 
dialogue is the key word. The 
approach of the office is to help 
people to get to know each other.” 

Both men proudly note the help 
they extend to journalists writing 
stories on the West Bank and the 
interviews with Israelis they print in 
their publications. “We have inter¬ 
viewed Israeli leftists and doves,” 
said Abu Ayyash, “including mem¬ 
bers of Mapam, the Citizens Rights 
Movement and Shinui. In this way, 
we opened a new avenue to the 
Palestinians. In order to understand 
the Israelis, we have to talk to 
them.” 

The agency’s role in promoting 
political dialogue stems not only 
from policy, explains Kareen, but is 
almost natural. “As Palestinians, we 


cannot be only professional, aloof 
from politics. In the same way, when 
Israelis and Palestinians meet, they 
cannot only discuss professional 
matters. After a while, they must get 
down to the main subject - politics." 

KAREEN WAS right, for inevitably 
our discussions turned to Arab- 
Israeli politics. Although denying 
any financial or organizational links 
to "the PLO, both men openly sup¬ 
port this organization. “Every 
Palestinian in the occupied territor¬ 
ies is in favour of the PLO," says 
Abu Ayyash. “The PLO represents 
the dream of restoring our national 
identity. Israelis make a mistake by 
not differentiating between passion¬ 
ate support of and membership in 
the PLO. If I say I am a Palestinian 
and want a state in foe territories, I 
want to be free, to live in a democra¬ 
tic country, to have a passport, a flag 
- this does not mean I am a member 
of the PLO.” 

Both men support Arafat and see 
talks between him and Israeli leaders 
as the only road to peace. But Abu 
Ayyash says he could not ask Arafat 
to refrain from terror in order to 
promote the peace process. Arafat 
has already made many concessions, 
he claims, “putting him under fire 
from Palestinian radicals. He gam¬ 
bled his personal career. He told the 
PNC that we want peace and accept 
all the UN resolutions, not only 242 
and 338, but all of them. Who can 
guarantee that Israel would give him 
something if he made more conces¬ 
sions?” ' ■ v:v 

Neither man is optimistic about 
imminent progress in the peace pro¬ 
cess. (Abu Ayyash was interviewed 
before King Hussein's recent speech 
in which the monarch declared an 
end to the Jordanian-PLO peace 
initiative: Kareen, a day after the 
speech.) Kareen sees a possible 
stepped-up role for Egypt, now that 
Jordan has stepped aside. He insists 
there can be no substitute for the 
PLO in negotiations. "Those who 
speak for the Palestinians must en¬ 
joy the support of the overwhelming 
majority of the Palestinian people if 
we are to have an everlasting, just 
peace,” he maintains. "We don't 
want a repeat of the Israel-Lebanon 
treaty.” 

Difficult missions require great 
leaders, Abu Ayyash concludes. 
“We need another Ben-Gurion in 
Israel, to demand talks with the 
PLO,” he asserts. 


THE ISRAEL SINFONtETTA, B wrf wha , Ail 
Ostrovsky conducting; with Lfly Toneh, sopra¬ 
no Uriel Tashor, piano l Conservatory HaD, 
Btmbeba - February 251. Haim Alexander: 
Songs of Love & Expectation; SaJnt-Saens: 
Piano Concerto No. 2; Mendelssohn: Symphony 
No. 4 (“Italian’'). 

A PREMIERE of an Israeli com¬ 
position is always a special event. 
And, when written by a senior com¬ 
poser, the interest and expectation it 
awakens are that much greater. 

Haim Alexander, a veteran 
teacher of composition, is, perhaps, 
still influenced more by theory than 
by emotional impulse'. He says him¬ 
self that his songs are based “on a 
series of tones, in a manner charac¬ 
teristic of foe harmonic style of foe 
contemporary French composer, 
Olivier Messiaen.” Alexander's voc¬ 
al line is rather tortuous, demanding 
from the singer a fine ear and precise 
intonation. Lfly Tuneh strove va¬ 
liantly to do justice to her part. The 
lower register of her voice, however, 
is not her strong point, and foe 
numerous low vocal notes deman- 


Israeli 

premiere 

MUSIC 

Yohanan Boehm 


ded by the score were often covered 
up by foe orchestral accompani¬ 
ment. Nor is orchestration foe com¬ 
poser's strong point, and he might be 
induced, after bearing his work live, 
to introduce changes in foe score. 
But it is heartwarming that, at seven¬ 
ty, Alexander is still at work and 
writing about “Love and Expecta¬ 
tion.” 

URIEL TSACHOR is a product of 
contemporary pianistic attitudes. He 
is in possession of impressive digital 
technique and physical stamina, and 
h? applied it all despite the small hall 


and its strong acoustics. The same 
insensitivity is apparent in his music¬ 
al approach. For the rather enter¬ 
taining musical ideas in the Saint- 
Saens concerto, often bordering on 
circus music, Tsachor's interpreta¬ 
tion might have been appropriate. In 
bis encore, however, a highly 
romantic and emotionally sensitive 
Schumann piece his equally hard, 
inflexible and insensitive approach 
- was not. Still the audience loved it all 
and received the young pianist with 
prolonged, hearty applause. 

Only professional discipline kept 
me in my seat for the beautiful, but 
overly-performed. Italian Sym¬ 
phony by Mendelssohn. Surprising¬ 
ly, however, Avi Ostrovsky directed 
foe performance with extreme drive 
and evocative gestures, and the sym¬ 
phony sparkled as if it were being 
played for ( the first time, winning 
Ostrovsky's respect, and foe Sinfo- 
nietta admiration for following so 
diligently the dynamic conductor's 
relentless demands. 
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JERUSALEM 

THE MEASURE OF THE YEAR 

By Abraham Rabinovich 

Photography by Uli Bocker 

An earthly view of a heavenly city through the seasons of the 
year, by a writer and a photographer who are familiar with 
Jerusalem's back alleys and vagrant moods as with its 
monuments. This is a description not of tourist sites but of a 
unique urban experience of a city that is spiritual home for half 
the world. Written by one of The Jerusalem Post's senior feature 
writers. Published by Carta and The Jerusalem Post, hardcover, 
160 profusely illustrated pages. 

PRICE: NIS 29.90 
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Spotlight on the debt crisis 


Latin American debtors Venezuela Perup® 
cannot meet repayments restructures ofu!sj 


PUNTA DEL ESTE, Uruguay 
(Reuter). - Latin American foreign 
and finance ministers gathered here 
last week to deliver their strongest 
warning yet to creditor nations on 
the region's foreign debt. 

Friday's meeting, at a secluded 
hotel outside this beach resort, said 
clearly that falling oil and commodi¬ 
ty prices had made it virtually im¬ 
possible for the region’s debtors to 
meet repayments on the $370 billion 
they owe. 

Mexico stands to lose $5.3b. due 
to oil price cuts since January 1, 
while Argentina faces sharp drops in 
grain export income. 

Latin America is seeking substan¬ 
tial interest rate cuts to compensate 
the losses, and according to Vene¬ 
zuelan Foreign Minister Simon 
Alberto Consalvi, “terrible risks” 
await the world financial system un¬ 
less creditors respond. 

“Whether Latin America hardens 
its position will depend on the re¬ 
sponse of creditor banks and 
whether industrial nations continue 
to impose trade protectionism on 
us,” Consalvi told reporters in Cara¬ 
cas before leaving for the meeting. 

Peru said last week it had repatri¬ 
ated all its gold and silver reserves in 
case banks grabbed its assets, as the 
region in general showed signs of 
getting tough on debt. 

Presidents Raul Alfonsin of 
.“Argentina and Julio Sanguinetti of 
Uruguay last week issued a parti cu- 


WARSAW (Reuter). - Poland, 
struggling with an ailing economy 
and crippling debts , to the West, 
expects to rejoin the International 
Monetary Fund within a few months 
after an absence of 36 years. 

Membership will give Poland ac¬ 
cess to much needed capital fends, 
but economists warn that it will not 
in itself bring rapid relief for Polish 
economy. 

And official sources have said the 


larly strong statement accusing the 
U. S. and Europe of jeopardizing the 
region’s economic stability through 
unfair trade practices. 

Argentina has been hard-hit by 
European Community grain import 
barriers and by U.S. legislation last 
December lowering the support 
level for American farmers 

Diplomatic sources said Latin 
America is likely to use the oil crisis 
as a lever to win concessions from 
industrial nations, while still relying 
on dialogue rather than confronta¬ 
tion. 

The 20-month-old debtors' group 
has so far stopped short of imposing 
joint unilateral conditions on its cre¬ 
ditors, and even now governments 
appear to be split on how far to go, 
they said. 

Argentina's Economy Ministry 
has publicly backed an interest cap 
proposal, but Foreign Ministry offi¬ 
cials would not confirm that any 
specific rate reduction had been de¬ 
cided. 

Meanwhile Mexico, which meets 
bank creditors soon to decide 
whether any stopgap payments 
arrangement is possible on its $97b. 
debt has pulled back from a morator¬ 
ium while calling on banks to do 
their part. 

“Without a confrontational 
approach, the international com¬ 
munity must now share the respon- 
sabilities," President Miguel de la 
Madrid told Mexicans last week. 


CARACAS, Venezuela (AP). - 
Venezuela, seeking to recover its 
financial reputation, signed an 
accord last week to refinance $21.2 
billion of its $35b. foreign debt. 

The agreement, signed at the 
Federal Reserve Bank office in New 
York, represented the biggest single 
financial commitment in Vene¬ 
zuelan history. 

President Jaime Lusinchi, at his 
inauguration two years ago, said that 
his government would assure credi¬ 
tors that the country would honour 
its debts and repay them “to the last 
cent." 

Opposition leaders have called the 
new accord daring and have urged 
tjie government to wait for stability 
in the shaken world oil market. Oil 
sales account for more than 90 per 
cent of Venezuela’s export re¬ 
venues. 

“It is a reckless act to sign at a time 
of plunging oil prices,” said Eduardo 
Fernandez, general secretary of the 
Social Christian Party, the largest 
opposition group. 

Former president Carlos Andres 
Perez, a member of the rilling 
Democratic Action Party, warned 
that Venezuela is not in a position to 
repay the debts “without taking the 
country into restrictions of incalcul¬ 
able consequences- 1 ' 

But the government appears con¬ 
vinced it would lose advantages 
gained in the negotiating process Sit 
waited. 


Poland to rejoin IMF 


Warsaw government will not draw 
on IMF standby credits if accom¬ 
panying conditions are too stringent. 

An IMF programme to slash state 
subsidies, raise prices and level out 
the country's bidance of payments 
within three years could not be 
accepted for political and social 


reasons, the sources said. 

' The ruling Communist Party has 
not forgotten that planned price rises 
have periodically provoked bloody 
protests in Poland and contributed 
to the fall of two party leaders. 

Government sources said it was 
impossible for Poland to follow the 


Peru pulls 
reserves out 
of U.S. banks 

LIMA (AP). - The government has. 
withdrawn its reserves from U.S. 
banks to prevent the embargo of its 
funds, officials said last week. 

Hector Neyra, general manager of 
the Central Reserve Bank, said the 
action intended “to prevent that 
arbitrary or abrupt attitudes of our 
creditors would affect the availabil¬ 
ity of our reserves.” 

President Alan Garcia caused 
concern among bankers when he 
announced in his inaugural address 
July 28 that he would dedicate only 
10 per cent of export ea rnings to 
payments on the $14 billion foreign 
debt. Some bankers feared that 
some larger debtors would do like¬ 
wise, but none have. 

In a radio interview, Neyra said 
Peru's international reserves of 
$2.8b., including some $700 million 
in gold and silver bars, are “already 
in die central bank safe.” 

Peru was given a 60-day extension 
on February 14 to pay to pay $75m. 
in expired loans from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund, or face die 
possibility of being declared ineligi¬ 
ble to receive new aid from the 
oraganization. Garcia has refused to 
negotiate with the IMF. 

According to the central bank, 
some $3.3b. in debt interest and 
principal are due in 1986. 

Garcia said recently that from Au¬ 
gust to December, Peru paid $178m. 
on its debt to foreign lending agen¬ 
cies. 


way of its Warsaw Pact ally, Roma¬ 
nia, which has drastically cut imports 
and boosted exports at great social 
cost to reduce its debts to the West; 

Poland's hard currency debt total¬ 
led $29.3 billion at the end of 198S. 
and its per capita export level is one 
of the lowest in Europe. Poland was 
unable to meet rescheduled debt 
payments last year because of a 
falling trade surplus. 
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President Ibrahim Babangida: 

Nigeria won’t risk disruption at home 
to meet its external obligations 


Jerusalem Post Economic Staff 

The dollar ended the week weaker 
against the major currencies, 
although it managed to recover 
somewhat on Friday. The Deuts¬ 
chmark was the strongest currency, 
gainin g 2.9 per cent against the dol¬ 
lar. The Swiss franc gained 1.8 per 
cent and the Japanese yen was 1.15 
per cent stronger. However, sterling 
was 0.9 per cent weaker, losing 
ground sharply on Friday. 

The markets ignored economic 
data showing a large U.S. trade 
deficit in January as fears of central 
bank intervention to support the 
dollar surfaced. One report stated 
that the vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, Martin Preston, cal¬ 
led for an emergency meeting of G-5 
to prevent a further decline of the 
dollar. 

Reports from Japan also indicated 
that members of the G-5 agreement 
will meet soon to discuss ways to 
stabilize foreign exchange rates. 

The pound sterling has fallen, as 
the downtrend in the oil markets 
continued. It reached the lowest 
level ever against the DM on Friday. 
The Canadian dollar fell sharply on 


weak oil prices and negative Cana¬ 
dian budget news. 

The dollar’s reaction on Friday in 
the face of negative economic news 
indicated that a halt to its recent 
decline is very close. Some technical 
correction can be expected-to 
emerge soon, so that extreme cau¬ 
tion is necessary regarding short dol¬ 
lar positions. In fact, even if the 
- dollar continues to decline, the 
strong support levels are 2.17-2.18 
on the DM, 1.72-1.73 on die Swiss 
franc, and 177 on the Japanese yen. 
If these levels are touched, we ex¬ 
pect the dollar to bounce sharply 
from them. 

The market will be very shaky this 
week, as dealers expect intervention 
by central banks to stabilize the 
dollar. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. bond market 
rose strongly last week, to dose with 
very large gains. The key factors in 
this market's strength include falling 
oil prices and weak U.S. economic 
data. 

Based on material supplied to The 
Jerusalem Post by ike Dr. Boaz 
Barack Investment Advisory and 
Management Service. 


9% price hike for carpets approved 


Ibrahim Babangida (Reuter) 


LAGOS (AFP). - Nigeria will dis- 
. charge its external debt obligations, 
but not at the cost of economic 
disrup tion. President Ibrahim 
Bab augiUa h as said. 

In air mtervtew with thd Financial 
Tunes of London, the 44-year-old 
major-general discussed a broad 
.range of issues facing Africa’s most 
populous nation. 

“We are prepared to meet our 
legitimate obligations, domestic or 
foreign,” he said. “But this cannot 
be at the expense of causing econo¬ 
mic dislocation and crisis at home.” 

Caught between oil revenues that 
could halve those of last year and a 


pressing debt repayment schedule, 
Nigeria has set a limit of 30 per cent 
of its foreign earnings aside for 
paying the debt. Experts predict that 
less than half-the-repayments due 
this year will be met. 

Nigeria is seeking a rescheduling 
of its $20-odd billion debt, but credi¬ 
tors say they will not agree to this 
unless Nigeria adopts stiff reforms 
including devaluation, proposed by 
the International Monetary Fund. * 

The president reiterated the hope 
that creditors will change their minds 
when they realize how serious Niger¬ 
ia is about reforming its imports- 
dependent economy. 


“We want the IMF to say (to 
creditors) OK, you should be able to 
deal with this country given the prog¬ 
ress they have made.” • 

He said the ttaM7which has lost a 
third of its official value in the last 
two years, could lose more soon. 

“We will try to avoid a situation of 
outright devaluation, but allow the 
naira to compete with other curren¬ 
cies,'’ be said without elaborating. 

On the oil prices collapse, he was 
optimistic. 

“Our view is that the huge drop in 
oil prices is temporary," he said. 
“We are optimistic our budget 
strategy can still be sustained.” 


By AVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
The Industry and Trade Ministry 
on Friday approved a 9 per cent 
increase in the price of carpets, the 
locally manufactured article with the 
highest customs protection. Carpets 
in Israel are manufactured by the 
Carmel Carpets monopoly owned by 
MK Avraham Shapira (Agudat Yis- 


rael), the chairman of the Knesset 
Finance Committee. 

The ministry said in recent months 
that it would approve price hikes of 
goods supplied by monopolies only 
after close study of the reasons for 
the requested hike. The ministry has 
stressed that it will permit competi¬ 
tion by imported goods in some 
cases. 


Norway orders world’s largest oil drill rig 


OSLO (AFP). - Statoil, the Norwe¬ 
gian State Oil Company, has 
ordered the world’s largest off-shore 
oil platform from Norwegian con¬ 
tractors A/S for use at GuIlfaks Field 
in the North Sea. 

The concrete base of the platform 


will cost $ 350 million, and the whole 
platform will cost $3.1 billion. It will 
be completed by 1989. 

Hie base of the platform, the third 
and largest such installation for the 
Gullfaks Field, will contain 625,000 
tons of concrete- 



ACROSS 

1A girl’s make-up (5, 3, 5) 

10 The main hazard in winter 
(7) 

11A piece of kitchen equip¬ 
ment put 'outside to finish 
off (7) 

12 Thought almost perfect (4) 

13 The value of the properly- 
set timer (5) 

14 Strike if note follows note 
(4). 

17 Maintains the estate about 
right (7) 

18 Sort of grass crop—top ears 
only may be used (7) 

19 A blazer one might get for 
Christmas (4. 3) 

22 Pole, not on the level but 
pompous (7) 

24 Stray animal with nothing 
Inside it. (4) 

25 A blackguard to be played 
with (5) 

26 Putting some searching 
questions is shrewd (4> 

29 Open when caught between 
two points while father's 
around (71 

30 More liable to decline in the 
end (7) 

31 His digs may well be in 
old housing (13) 


DOWN 

2 Don’t exercise so much—its 
futile (7) 

3 The ones in suits (4) 

4 a port (large) is ordered (7) 

5 Undeterred by a sandbank 
in the river (7) 

6 Fastidious copper set on 
edge (4) 

7 Pitman the painter (7) 

• 8 An honour recognised by 
1100 (8. 5) 

9 This area's fir-forests had to 
be utilised (15) 

15 Bore making a medical man 
sick (5) 

16 Bent a place in Yugoslavia 
(5) 

20 The pupil is left nearer col¬ 
lapse (7) 

21 Stupid people take in no 
Italian (7) 

22 Not many part with a pound 
(7) 

23 Rotate furrow for raising 

vegetables (7) 

27 A woman m politics—maybe 
the most influential (4) 

28 Put in a state of suspense 
(4) 



AD products leaving the Osem food plant in Bnei Brak are weighed 
automatically about 100 rimes as they move along the production belt. 
A computerized system installed by the Bolet company rejects a 
package even if it is only 0.2 gram over or underweight. (YosaDana) 


CURRENCY MARKETS REVIEW 

DM strongest as dollar 
emerges further weakened 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 



EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


' Jerusalem: BayK Vegan, 59 Hapisga, 
420750; Balaam, Salah Eddin, 272315; 
Shu'a fat, Shu'afat Road. 810108; Dar Alda- 
wa, Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Beni, 174 Dizengoff. 222388; 
Yehuda Hamaccabi. 42 Yehuda Hamaccabi, 

4561 sa 

. Netanya: KupatHolim Clalit, 31 Brodetsky, 
91123 

Haifa: Meuhedet, 6 SimtatAtlit, 644231. ■ 

PUTYHOSPITALS 

Janiaalara: Bikur Halim (pediatries), 
Hadaasah Eln Kerem (surgery, orthopedics, 
E.N.T.), Misgav Ladach (obstetrics), Shaare 
Zedek (internal, ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery]. 

Natanya: Lanlado (obstetrics, gynecology, 
internal, surgery, pediatrics). 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone 
numbers (round the dock service). 

Astydod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashkelon 23333 Kiron 344442 

BatYam *5511111 KiryatShmona *44334. 
Beershaba 74767 Nahariya *923333 

Carmiel *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTikva *9231111 
Eilat 7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadera 22333 Rishon LsZion 942333 

Haifa-*512233 Safed 30333 

Hatzor 36333 Tel Aviv *240111 

Holon 803133 Tiberias *90111 

Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area around the dock 
101 Emergency phone number In most 
.areas. 

"Eton” - Mental Health First Aid. Tel: 

Jerusalem 227171. Tel Aviv 261111/2, Haifa 
672222, Beershaba 418111, Netanya 35316. 

frape Crisis Centra (24 hours), for help call 
Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245554, and 
Haifa 88791. 

iJentsatambiatituta for Drug Problems. 

TeL 663828,663902,14 Bethlehem Rd. 


Kupat Hollin in f orma ti on Centre Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thuradey. 8 
a.m. to,8 p.m. Fridays 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

His National Po is on Control Centre at 

Rambam Hospital, phone (04)529205. for 
emergency calls,. 24 hours a day, for in¬ 
formation In case of poisoning. 

Tol Aviv: Dental Association clinic 49 Re- 
hov Bar-Kochba, Friday; 6 p.m. to midnight: ■ 
Saturday: 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.: 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Tel. 03-284649. 

Dental Clinic, 25 Rehov Ahimeir, Ramat 
Aviv GimmeJ, Shah bat and holidays: 6 p.m.. 
-10 p.m. Weekday evenings: 4.30 -10, Tel. 
03425832. 

POLICE _ 

Dial 100 In most parts of tha country. In' 
Tfosnss dial 924444. IGryat Simona 

FLIGHTS 


**^*“"» Information Service: 

S? ’ °3-9/12484 (multi-line). Arrivals Only. 
(TapedMessage) 03-381 111 (20 Ones) 


DWELLINGS 


caO PAULO (Renter). - Bra “J 
sweeping new economic paj**8e 

with bospit^by^ 
tat has won approval from 


For bankers and economists tire 

Drocramme, announced on V™}*?* ® 
governments last hope 
^defeating inflation, runnmg at 
more than 250 per cent, while stffl 

allowing the economy to grow. 

“Let’s pray « worta.” »***-. 
nance Minister IMlson Funnro. Its 

^°Tbe package imposed a total freeze 
on pnVre&Trestrained wages and 
swept away a complex system of 
indexing of prices, contracts and 
loans that had been held responsible 
for perp etuating inflation. 

It aiso replaced the cruzeiro with a 
new currency, the cruzado. 

Bankers reacted warmly to the 
moves. “For the first time the gov¬ 
ernment demonstrated it really in¬ 
tends to defeat inflation, wh ich i s 
something we have been pressing 
for,*’ one foreign banker said. 

But unions attacked the derision to 
adjust wages only annually, despite 
the granting of an immediate in¬ 
crease to afl workers and a guarantee 
of further increases should prices rise , 
20 per cent.' 

“It is an attack on working people, 
because their salaries wiQ fall,” said 
Jair Menegoe&i, president of the left- 
wing central workers group (CUT). 

Rank workers have called an inde¬ 
finite protest strike to begin today. 

During the 11 months the new 
civilian government has ruled in Bra¬ 
zil, the economy has boomed, boast¬ 
ing one of the highest growth rates in 
the world last year. 

Workers have eqjoyed a sharp 
increase in purchasing power for the 
first time in years and unemployment 
has fallen, but the price paid in 
exchange has been continuing high 
Inflation. 

The government has rejected any 
pact with the IMF because it said the 
IMPs poUdes would bring recession. 

But when price increases soared to 
a new peak of 255 per cent annually 
by the end of February, it was de¬ 
cided that drastic measures were ; 
needed. 

“To continue blindly towards an 
inflation rate of 500 or 600 per cent 
would on); lead to recession, unem¬ 
ployment and frilling salaries,” Fu- 
narosaid. 

The- -government-says t it.^peds 
monthly inflation-to fall to zero to 
March from February's 14.4 per 
cent. 

(See story - page 7) 


‘Joint’ aiding Ethiopia 

NEW YORK (JTA). - The Amer¬ 
ican Jewish Joint Distribution Com¬ 
mittee (JDC) has agreed to start an 
agricultural development project in 
Ethiopia. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
CLASSIFIED SECTION: Monday/ 
Wednesday. Minimum 6 words, 
J?*® 8 ! Bac ^ additional word. 
NISI .61. Friday and holiday eves,' 
minimum 8 words, NIS 17.52; each 
additional word, MS 2.19. 

° N: N,S 6-90 P er Hne - 
Daily. NIS 138 per One per month. 

ALL RATES INCLUDE VAT. 

. DEADLMES: At cut offices - Jerusalem, 
Jtonc^yfodnesday - 10 un. previous 
day. Friday - 5 p.m. on Wednesday: Tel 
A*"**? - 12 noon, 2days before , 

.publication. Ads accepted at offices of 77w - 
Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 1 
page) and all -recognised advertising 
agencies. ■ - - 

■WlMOfit 


SITUATIONS VACANT 




TOP SALARY to lop Fnglkh typists, shor¬ 
thand, telex and word processor operators. 
Immediate employment. Flexible hours. Tel. 
03-221214,02-231648.04467267. 


JERUSALEM 

APARTMENT NEEDED in Jerusktem for. 
Pessah. TeL. 03-283585, evenings. 


SITUATIONS WANTED C 


CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL, Tel 
Aviv/Ramat Hasharon/Herzliya Pitnah, 
Luxury-hooting specialists. Tel. 03-286222, 
Mai dan. 


EXPERIENCED LADY will care for elderly, 
tick patients- Tel. 02436607 W 9a.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HERZLIYA IlIlimilllilllfifllfilllffllflllflilflilflllfflllifUlflUfirillHlI 

IN HERZLIYA PITUAH, 5 bedrooms, exclu¬ 
sive villa for rent. “Moran". TeL 052-72759. 

lllflllilllllllllllllllllllllllllH 

SERVICES 

1 AM. ORGANL&lNli nonprofit institute 
“Shadow Cabinet of the USSR." Sdcntins- 
voituueers should apply Dr. Y. KhaneXis. 

Nahariya. P.OJB. 01089. 

IlIUllIiKlIIIlIlUHUIlltilllltiliHIlIhlllliHlilhhllHUUtH)’ 

CATERING 


PROFESSIONAL MASSEUSES ax health 
dub of special class!!! 94 Dizengoff, Tel. 03- 
229954. 

imiiimmimiiimifimiiHfHiimniiimfmilinnilllirilll ■ 
DELICIOUS 1 TOP CLASS food sendees and- 
catering. Gtott kosher. Td. 03-782825. 


QUICK CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
X Dress 


4 Relish 
X0 Middle 
XI Was optimistic 
12 Iron 


pi 

lai 


■■■ 2MU 

■ azinaaE, 

aaa a a ■ 

NUpa a 
mam aaaaa 


aaaaa aaaaa 


13 Breed of dog 

15 Above 

17 Old 
19 Haste 

22 Always 

25 Harsh 

27 Precise 

29 Screw 

30 Slow 

31 Country lane (2-3 

32 Discourage 

DOWN 

2 Extent 

3 Spray 
5 Detest 
-6 Prisoner 

7 Opportunity 

8 Shallow dish 

9 Decorate 

14 Gaelic 

16 Change direction 

18 Give evidence 
29 Get ready 

21 Social gathering 

23 Edge 

24 Motionless 

26 Additional 

28 Entertain 


Yesterday's Solution 


H EH D H H E E E d Q Q H 
aciHnDQnn 
SaHHBBQ DQEQEJEGI 
QQ00DODQ 
nnnm QOQGQ QDCD3 
HQQHQOBQ 
HniUHESa HUnHQQQ 
□ □ □ □ 
□□anoaa □□□qejqq 
ansHGJEiiiH 
□□□□ HQEEE HDDG 
nEEinQaciQ 
□BE3E3EEB □□□HESS 
QDEDUHQQ 
BSEC3DE3DEQBBH 


ACROSS: 1 Bitters, -5 Wheat. S 
Nadir, 9 Textile, 10 Smother, U 

Inert, 12 Misery, 14 Agreed. 17 

Noble, 19 Clement, 22 Costume. 23 

Erase, 24 Susan, 25 Matched. DOWN: 
1 Binds, 2 Tedious, 3 Earth, 4 

Saturn. 5 W oxwing, 6 Exile. ? 
Treated, 12 Menaces. 13 Raeburn. 15 
Eyewash. IB Scream. 18 Basis, 2A 
Event, 23 Trend. 



Give 

Soldiers lifts 
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PLACE 


Macabee Dean 
















misuse of 
euphemisms 

An outstanding characteristic of 

Isra^society is the use of misleading 

euphi ? msn,s ’ or saying onetWnTa^ 
mining something entirdvdiffe- 

■ rent. 

For example, the Histadmt does 
not save a firm from collapse” hy 

■ applying the vigoronslj condemned 


’workers and overha uling bloated 

■ management (while using the oppor¬ 
tunity to pay off political debts by 
putting in its own men). Rather, the 

• Histadrut “takes steps to nurse back 
to health” and rehabilitate a com¬ 
pany. But the results are the same. 

The police talk accusingly about a 

■ detainee “nof cooperating with the 
police” - a first class Orwellian 

■ phrase - when they mean th*« the 
person in question is using his legal 
rights in refusing to incriminate him . 

•self. 

Ami so it goes. 

Ihe latest such euphemism is “eco¬ 
nomic growth.” It has little to do 
with economic growth. This general¬ 
ly means adopting an export-oriented 
'policy, involving investments (hope¬ 
fully from abroad), building factories 
or expanding existing ones by finding 
workers willing to man the second 
and third shifts. It also involves 
marketing campaigns abroad, and 
an inflow of foreign currency ear¬ 
marked to buy raw materials, not 
.luxuries. 

Economic growth today means 
establishing a sort of “salvation 
food” to prevent the collapse of con¬ 
cerns which have ran into grave, but 
-temporary, financial problems doe 
mainly to the strictures of the 
emergency economic programme in¬ 
itiated last July. 

Tins emergency economic prog¬ 
ramme was aimed at stabilizing the 
economy for the benefit of aO. It has 
no raison d’ttre if it turns out to be 
more destruct i ve than constructive. 
If soaring inflation is replaced by 
soaring unemployment and the 
wholesale collapse of companies, the 
programme w31 destroy in a short 
time what has teen bttitt ap over 
decades. ■- 

Another Israeli characteristic-is 
<J*rtbeBrf thM4»»tot^repeat^lfectf. 


IE3GSS5# M . 1 


a— 


mmm 




m? ratr. t ■ rra.T 


printing presses again, fids will again 
lead to run-away inflation. Perhaps 
we have learned something-from the 
past. Moreover, what caused the 
printing presses to work foil-blast in 
the past were two factors not often 
mentioned: the election c ampai gns 
and the Lebanon War. Both can be 
a voided hi the future it the two hu^or 
parties show a bit of maturity. 

Printing enough money to save a 
few companies badly hit by riraunst- 
anoes is probably much cheaper than 
letting them collapse,. throwing 
thousands out of worfc-If this hap¬ 
pens, the government wOl have to 
print much more money 10 rcbnfld 
these industries in the future, and to 
pay u n emp loyment compensation in 
the present. 

Thus, it is best that the government 
find money — even if this means, 
printing it. 

SoW Boneh is a case In point. Some- 

2,500 oT its 13,000 workers can be 
fired, and Sold Boneh wffl emerge 
stronger and better able to face the 
future. 

The problem is what wffl happen to 

t frA«» ££00 workers. A minority (Le. 
Arab workers) will probably go bade 

to their villages - no one will tolerate 
thdr demonstrations. The majority 
w 3 J find work dsewhere-possibly in 

the factories producing for export. 
For nobody else will go there. 

Sole! Boneh should not be allowed 
to foil; but it sbotdd be overhauled in 
the same fashion as EX A1 was. There 
was much talk a few years back about 
dosing down El AI, whose workers 
had embarked on a vicious circle of 
exorbitant wage .demandssand 
strikes. El AI went recewstap 
and steps were fatal to J^ehabdi- 
tote’Ht, i.e., to fire «drmdant 

workers and overhaul management. 

In El AI has been cut byjO f****** 
and management has been stream 

“"tL result: approximately tte 

am0 °" t fclr^Sered 

seem to have fo^ww*; H 

ff anything ntete °verhaidnigin “ 
j » k the ban on Saturday 
^ today - ^icTgives einploy- 
IZ&ter * airiines 

ment to the ^ v ^M^!froaking a 
while deoriving Israelis « roa*^ 




U.S. crude ofl 
drops to $13-25 

NEW YORK (Reuter). - U.S. erode 
oil prices fell nearly a dollar a barrel 
on Friday, reaching levels not seen 
since 1978 in what dealers said was a 
reflection of the continued world oil 
glut. 

The benchmark U.S. crude oil. 
West Texas Intermediate, fell nearly 
one dollar on the spot market to 
$13.25 for April delivery. 
^-TBe-price is the lowest since Janu¬ 
ary 1978'; when U.S. oil was trading 
at about $12.90 a barrel. 

North Sea Brent erode was also 
sharply lower, with prices about 70 
cents below Thursday’s dose here. 


New budget blamed for fall In Canadian dollar 




TORONTO (Reuter). - The Cana¬ 
dian dollar fell sharply for the second 
straight day Friday as traders reg¬ 
istered their unhappiness with the 
government’s new budget, which re¬ 
lies on tax increases to help reduce 
the deficit. ‘ 

The dollar slipped below 70 U.S. 
cents before rebounding slightly on 


intervention by Canada's central 
bank. It opened at 70.17 U.S. cents 
on..,Noith American markets, after 
overnight trading in Hongkong and 
London drove the currency to a low 
of 69.44. 

Economists attributed the decline 
to deep disappointment in world 
money markets with the budget's 
emphasis on tax hikes ■ 




Indices: 

General Share Index 105.54 -0.01% 

Non-Bank Index 119.48 +028% 

Arrangement 99.2/ -0.16% 

Insurance 129.62 +1.51% 

Commerce, Services 11649 +1.40% 

Real Estate 137.72 -0.01% 

Industrials 114 A0 +0.29% 

Textiles 13028 +0.02% 

Metals 11723 +2A7% 

Electronics 96.63 -0.63% 

Chemicals 112.81 - 0 . 12 % 

Industrial Invst 12246 +0.40% 

.Investment Cos. 128-52 +0.46% 

General Bond Index 97.84 +031% 

Index-linked Bonds 98.11 +0.20% 

Fully-linked 99.38 +0.43% 

Partially-finked 9742 +0.07% 

DoflaMinked Bonds 9548 +0.02% 

Short-term 0-2 yrs 98.06 +0.11% 

Medium-term 2-5 yrs 9740 +0.15% 

Long-term 5+yrs 96.44 +0.31% 


Turnovers; 

Shares-total NIS 10,091,700 

Arrangement NIS 1,948,400 

Non-bank NIS 8,143400 

Bonds-total NIS 4,630.600 

Index-linked NIS 2413400 

Dollar-linked NIS 2,116400 

Treasury Bills NIS 346400 

Share Movements: 

Advances 179 (199) 

of which 5% + S3 (64) 

“buyers only" 21 (20) 

Declines 92 (71) 

of which S%+ 14 (14) 

“sellers only” 7 (3) 

Unchanged 120 (123) 

Trading Halt 50 (51) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

3% fully-linked Mixed to 2% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name Price Volume % 

_ V00MS change 

Commercial Banka 

(not part of "aarangafnent'*) 

Maritime 1 ' 986 5121 +5.3 

General non-arr. 34700 309 -0 A 

First Inf I ' 3550 3874 — 

RBI 3290 5789 — 

Commercial Banks 

(pert of " ar r an gement") 

IDBr 75600 171 -04 

Union 0.1 .563 20 112 — 

Discount 96000 115 -0.5 

Mizrahi 31020 670 -0.6 

Hapaaiimt; -: -i’sitio. -595 -04 

GofHVHA r.:, J32580 [114. .^0.0 
LeupitP-l .- .32830 2221 +0.9 

Flri:Trade ' " 45050 ' — ' — 


Trade & Services 


Mortgage Banks 

Leumi Mort r 4170 970 

Dev. Molt. 1970 100 

Mshtan r 3510 703 

Tefahotr 10484 54 

Meravr 2160 844 

Financial Institutions 

AgricC 33250 sal 


Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 

Hassnehr 

Phoenix 0.1 

Hamishmar 

Menorahl 

Saharr 

Zion Hold. 1 


MeirEzra 
Supersol 2 
Delekr 
Lighterage 
■ Cold Storage 
DanHotais 
Yirden Hotel 
Hilonl 
Team 1 

Real Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Ellon 

Africa isr. 0.1 
Dankner ' - 
Prop. &Bldg.:~ 
BaysideO.I ■ 
ILDCr 
Rasscor 
Mehadrin. 
Hadarim 


3SS4 b.o.1 +5.0 

4400 874 — 

4196 5150 — 

9150 373 +84 

849 — +44 

3710 416 — 

2051 257 — 

9670 172 — 

1620 544 -14 

Building and 


33250 

±0.1 

-6.0 

no trading 
6365 

118 

+10.0 

3400 

483 

_ _ 

2625 

9879 

— 

1300 

432 

+0.1 

6460 - 

85 

— 

6750 

122 

+84 

3276 

584 


11305 

28 

+14 


Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pri-Zel 

Sunfrost 

Rita 

Adgar 

Argamanr 

Delta G1 

Maquettel 

Eagle 1 

PolgatO.I 

Scboeflerina 

Rogosin 

Urdan 0.1 r 

Is. Can Co. 1 

Zion Cables 

Pedwr Steel 

EJbft3r 


2880 808 +2.1 

3757 s.o.1 -6.0 

. 5190 358 — 

no trading 
525 6123 +5.0 

6820 37 — 

4220 750 — 

18900 bal +5.0 

11830 235 — 

8510 611 -24 

13150 75 — 

2900 870 — 

13000 485 — 

988 7894 — 

2190 1350 -0.7 

4690 307 - +4.6 

380000 16 -2.0 



Passover celebrates the most momentous event'in 
Jewish history, the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt to the Promised Land. 

This book brings together more than thirty of the 
finest paintings and illustrations, of the events 
described in the Book'of Exodus, including many 
from Hebrew illuminated manuscripts, 
accompanied by relevant passages from the Tors. 
Published by Steimatzky, softcover, 62 pages with 
superb full-colour reproductions throughout. 

PRICE: NIS 9.50 
incl. VAT andi postage 


To: BOOKSrThe Jerusalem Poet POB81, Jerusalem 91000 
Please send ms pASSOVBL I enclose a cheque for 
NIS9150. 


ADDRESS 
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4.25% fully-finked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-linked 
Dollar-finloed 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For. Curr. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 




Mixed to 3% 

Mostly stable 
Stable 

StabJe/mixed to 1 % 

Rises to 0.5% 
Stable/rises to 1 % 
Rises to 1% 

Rises to 1% 

1.54% to 145% 


Arrangement yields: 


IDBord. 
Union 0.1 
DiecountA 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoallm r. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Rn. Trade 1 


1346% 

1345% 

14.08% 

1348% 

14.05% 

1443% 

13.61% 

12.17% 


Elron 

332151 

22' 

-14 

Arit 

41000 

173 

+34 

Clel Electronics 

2895 

aywi 

— 

Spectronixi 

1807 

1537 

+0.4 

T.A.T-1 

3827 

581 

+ 10.0 

Ackerstebi 1 

1315 

1312 

+1.1 

Agan 5 

76810 

52 

— 

Alliance 

979 

930 

+2.1 

Dexter 

3735 

305 

+84 

Fertilisers 

10027 

22 

— 

HsrfoChsm. 

907 

2273 

-04 

Tevar 

50650 

206 

— 

Dead Sear 

13856 

1607 

— 

Petrochem. 

374 

18740 

-24 

NecaChem. 

3230 

S.O.1 

-54 

Frutarom 

8060 

59 

+44 

HaderaPaper 

158500 

59 

+14 

Central Trade - 

6620 

621 


Koorp -- 5350060 

■ - - T 

+44' 

Clal lnd&. . 

■ 1425 

22579 

—!*,, 

Investment Companies 


IDBDev.r 

3366 

4679 

— 

Qlem 

2240 

1998 

— 

Afikl 

600 

10099 

+5.1 

Gahelet 

1340 

55 

— 

Israel Corp. 1 

7037 

389 

+24 

Wolfson 1 r 

61500 

— 

+24 

Hepoairminv. 

4415 

3924 

— 

Leumi Invest. 

5348 

1890 

+1.7 

Discount Invest. 

2205 

7735 

— 

Mizrahi Invest 

9216 

177 

+5.0 


CM 10 
Landeoo 0.1 
PamaO.1 


Z759 — 

26 +04 

180 -6.1 


Oil Exploration 

Paz Oil Expl. 10980 191 -2.0 
J.OJEJ- 1170 1015 +14 


SAMHmmly 
bo. buyers only 


Elegant suites for rent 
and aale^ with fall hotel 
services and 
extraordinary 
feeffito. 




|| imniiuiil »■ 
^ iifii 

' -mv 
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Israel Money Markets March 2,1986 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.75% per month 

Unlinked Dupont (Annual Rates) . 


LEUMI 

HAPOAUM 

DISCOUNT 

MIZRAHI 

RRSTINTT 


LAST UPDATED 

274 

204 

204 

184 

204 


TARAS 

7- 17% 

8- 18% 
10-18% 
12-19% 

8-18% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit. 

(Tapas: demand deposit paying daRy interest. 

Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH—FOREIGN CURRBUCY DEPOSIT RATES (a 

3-MOMTNS 

USD - 1 

STG - 

DMK - 

SFR - 

YEN - 

Rates vary accoreBng to size of deposit and are subject to change. 

SHEKEL FORHGN EXCHANGE RATES 

CHEQUES AND 

COUNTRY CURRENCY TRANSACTIONS 


U5A 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

JORDAN 

EGYPT 


PAKAM 7-CAY 

7- 17% 
13-17% 
10-18% 
12 - 20 % 

8- 18% 


i of March 2) 
6-MONTHS 


PAKAM 3O-0 AY 
6-18% 
13-17% 
12-19% 
12-18% 
8-18% 


12-MONTHS 


CURRENCY 


TRANSACTIONS 
Purchase Sale 

BANKNOTES 
Purchase, Sale 

BANK OF ISRAEL 
Representative Rates 

DOLLAR 

1 

14659 ' 

1.4841 

1.44 

1.50 

1.4766 

STBUiNG 

1 

21481 

21727 

2.10 

2.19 

2.1645 

MARK 

1 

04603 

0.6685 

0.65 

0.68 

0.6648 

FRANC 

1 

04146 

02172 « 

021 

fl w 

02161 

GULDEN 

1 

0.5843 

a 6915 

047 

040 

04885 

FRANC 

1 

0.7818 

0.7915 

0.77 

040 

0.7871 

KRONA 

1 

02047 

02072 

020 

021 

02061 

KRCMC 

1 

02101 

02128 

021 

022 

02117 

KRONE 

1 

0.1788 

0.1810 

0.18 

0.19 

0.1799 

NARK 

1 

02890 

02926 

028 

040 

02912 

DOLLAR 

1 

14273 

1.0400 

1.01 

1.05 

1.0348 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0232 

1.0359 

046 

1.06 

14310 

RAND 

1 

0.7388 

0.7480 

0.69 

a76 

0.7439 

FRANC 

10 

04222 

03262 

041 

043 

04246 

SCHILLING 

10 

04394 

04510 

042 

046 

04460 

LffiE 

1000 

04689 

04809 

045 

1.00 

04756 

YEN 

100 

04130 

04231 

040 

043 

04187 

DINAR 

1 


——— 

443 

428 

34942 

POUND 

1 

— 

— 

040 

045 

04675 


SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 


European Financial Markets 


Precious Metals 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


A.M.FIX 
NOON FIX 
FIX 
P.M. 

P.M. 


338.25 

340.63 

577.00 

396.75 

107.00 


P.M. FIX 
ZURICH P.M. 


338.15 

338.25 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15-30GMT) 

Forward Rates 

SPOT 3MTHS 6MTHS 

POUND STBILIN6 1.461585 107/104 1561153 

DEUTSCHE MARK 24190/10 129/124 187/182 

SWISS FRANC 1473080 . 130/122 190/182 

DUTCH GULDEN 2.5070/80 84/80 124/119 

FRENCH FRANC 6.82SQ/50 7501800 1150/1225 

JAPANESE YBI 179.75/85 58/56 88/86 

ITALIAN URA 151240/50 2925/3050 4050/4225 

BBjGIAN FRANC 45.450/480 1801 22/25 

HONGKONG DOUAR - - - 

SJkHRCAN RAND . - 0404000 3601 48/43 

CANADIAN-DOUAR- - -• - .--- 

AUSTRALIAN DOUAR 0.7075/82 122A18 173/168 

SWBHSH KRONA - - - 

NORWEGIAN KRONE - - - 

DAMSH KRONE 8402IV70 -2505 -25/25 

Formula for determining forward rates: 

high/low (eg. 2201210)—deduct from spot price. 

low/high (eg, 210/220) — add to spot price. 


New York Financial Markets 

WALL STREET Closing Prices 


12MTHS 

270/265 

386/358 

375/360 

251/243 

18501950 

183/179 

7160/7350 

31/36 


317/311 


Dow Jones Indices 

IND 1,709.06 

TRANS 79246 

UTILS 18543 

NYSE COMP 130.74 

NASD COMP 35943 

AMEX INDEX 25745 

WESTNAJR 10 

UCARBWI 19% 

Statistics 

NYSE VOL 191476400 

NASDAQ VOL 124,743400 


NYSE Highest Volume 

ATT 22% 

BANKAMER 17% 

CHES8RGH 40% 

EAST AIR 8% 

EAST KODAK 56 

IBM 150% 

OHIO E D 19% 

PFIZER 


STOCKS UP 1451 DOWN 684 
STOCKS UP 1419 DOWN 822 


Comment: 

WALLSTRH: i STOCKS MIXED IN HEAVYTRADING (February 28).-Stocks were mixed in heavy trading, as volume lopped 160 
million shares with more than an hour to go. 

Secondary issues remained higher, and blue chips, led by weaker IBM, remained mildly depressed after topping the 1700 
level ofthe Dow industrials at Thursday's dosa 
Stocks were underpinned by recant declines in interest rates and oil prices. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average was down two at 1712. It was trading as high as 1720 earlier. 

Advances led declines five tothrea 


ISRAELI STOCKS Traded in New Yoric: 

NYSE and ASS 

Lest Piev.Ctose High Low VolfOOi) 

Affiance 1% 1% 1% 7*fc 1 

Am 1 st Pap 10 9% 10 9% 76 

Ampul 2% 2% . 2% 2% 3 

E Isdnt 2% 3 3 2}fc 211 

EtzLavud 12% 12% 12% 12% 17 

Laser Inds 12% 13 13% 12% 79 

Over the counter 



last 

bid 

ask 


last 

Md 

ask 

Bank Leumi 

— 

20 

22 

Interpharm 

— 

4% 

4% 

Hbrt 

7% 

7% 

7% 

Optrotech 

9% 

9% 

ioy« 

EClTeL 

7% 

8 

. 8% 

Rada 

— 

10% 

10% 

Bran 

7 

7 

7% 

Scitex 

8% 

8 

8% 

Flbronics 

13% 

13 

13% 

Taro-vit 


3% 

3% 

IDB Bank 

— 

46 

50 

T avapharm 

— 

3% 

4% 

US 

5% 

4% 

5% 

SPI 

- 

6% 

7% 


U.S. Money Rates 

Prime 9.50%; Broker 8.75%; NY Euros 3 montiis. 7^8% Fed Funds last 7 1 ¥is% 

New York Foreign Exchange 


YESTERDAY'S CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


24150/70 

24080/00 

24290/05 


SFR 

14720/50 

14650/70 

14840/60 


STG 

1.4680/00 

1.4665/80 

1.4415/30. 


YEN 

18040/60 

179.60/70 

18040/30 


CAN 

1.4155/86 

1.4325/75 

1.4216/% 


Comment 

DOLLAR STEADY IN NEW YORK 

The dollarwas steady, with traders apparently happy with their positions going Into the weekend. A tattering ofthe U.S. bond 
market ra/fy, coupled with wariness overthe intentions of centra) banks, puts floor under the US. currency. 

Sterling languished at a record low against the mark because of weak oil prices. 


Oversees financial data^—from Reuters exclusively to TheJarusalem Post. 


THE ISRAEL ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS REVIEW 1985 


. The brae) Economic and Business Review Is the mosccomprehensivftsotiice 
ofeconoifrtc and commercial Information and analysb of the 
- Israel economy ovalablelnEngBsh. 

Edited and pubkshed jointly by The Jerusalem PWandThe Israel Economist, 
the book supplies Information and bvdepch analysis of economic developments 

and commercial and ftiandai trends of the year. 

Introduction by ProLZvl Sussmart Special feature essays hdude analysis of 
the mffitaiy-lnttelriafcompfex. the ec on omy of the West Bank and Gaza and tabor trends. 
Sectorial anaNsescpverboth the industrial and service sectors in detaB. 

These are toSowed by extensive data taWes and other informative 

' appendices which make the Review an Intfispensfcfc reference manual for 

■bothintfimduals a n dotyitiailorewithconsnefdaland financial Interestsk> Iwati. 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post 
P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000 
Please Send me 

THE ISRAEL ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS REVIEW 1985. 
I enclose a cheque for NIS 39.00 (incl. VAT and postage.) 

Name ... 

Address . 

City . Code . 

Tel. . 
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Time to choose 

THE FOUL MURDER of Zaafer al-Masri, Nablus’s 
appointed mayor, by terrorist agents of Palestinian rejection- 
ism yesterday morning poses an obvious challenge to the 
people of the West Bank and the Gaza District. 

Will they pick the challenge up by pressing for the formation 
of a sensible new leadership that would opt for realistic policies 
of compromise which could over tim e end their state of 
occupation, or will they bow to the physical threats of 
foreign-based gangsters who view them as cannon fodder for 
their megalomaniac drea m s of Israel’s extinction? The time for 
decision is running out. 

The need for the West Bankers and Gazans to rethink their 
old allegiances has been stressed during the past few days by 
King Hussein himself. Having given up on Yasser Arafat as a 
peace partner, the Hashemite ruler has now gone a step further 
by openly questioning the right of the PLO's present power- 
mad leadership to be recognized as the sole legitimate repre¬ 
sentative of the Palestinians. 

In an interview published .in the Kuwait newspaper Al- 
Siyassa, Hussein called on Pales tinians in and outside the 
territories to set up a new leadership that would join Him in the 
quest of peace. 

West Bankers and Gazans who refujfe to accept Hussein's 
characterization of Arafat, might change their min ds by 
reading the interview by the Fatah chieftain just published in 
the Egyptian weekly Akher Sa'a. Endorsement of Resolutions 
242 and 338, says Arafat, is treachery. The PLO’s slogan 
remains, victory or death. And armed resistance inside the 
territories will not cease. 

Whether he meant every word of it or not, that is still Arafat’s 
message today. With leaders like him, Palestinians may not 
need enemies. 

What Arafat appears momentarily to have forgotten is that 
“armed resistance" is not his exclusive monopoly, and lends 
itself to more than one interpretation. This had already been 
proved in the assassination of his friend, Hebron's ex-mayor 
Fahd Kawasme, and again yesterday in the killin g of Zaafej 
al-Masri. Al-Masri, member of a distinguished Nablus family, 
took the post offered to him by the Israeli civil administration 
two months ago not only by arrangement with Jordan, but with 
the tacit consent of the PLO. In doing so he made it dear that 
his assumption of office bad nothing to do with the peace 
process; and he even turned thumbs down in public on Mr. 
Pere’s proposal for devolution of municipal functions in the 
West Bank. He needed no more powers than he already 
possessed, al-Masri said. 

This didn’t help him, nor Arafat. Yesterday's “barbaric act,” 
as Bethlehem's mayor Elias Freij termed it, whether perpe¬ 
trated by Abu Nidal’s men or by George Habash’s or someone 
else’s, was aimed as much at Arafat as at Hussein and Israel. 
Yet the PLO chairman can hardly wadi his hands dean. His 
disagreement with Dr. Habash, let alone with Abu Nidal, may 
be rather more than tactical. But he is, at best, too indecisive to 
draw the line dearly and unambiguously. Which is why Hussein 
threw the bill of divorcement at him. 

It is plainly for the Palestinians to dedde whether to let 
themselves be terrorized out of seeking peace, or to stand up 
for their right to life and the pursuit of happiness. 

Labour’s dilemma 

THE ANTI-ROTATION drive within the Labour Party is 
ga inin g momentum. 

First, 100 members of Labour’s central committee signed a 
plea that cannot be refused last Thursday for a meeting of the 
key party body in two weeks time to vote on a motion for the 
disbandment of the national unity government and the holding 
of new elections. Then, the political leadership of the influen¬ 
tial Labour-affiliated United Kibbutz Movement agreed that 
the time had come to disband the government, and called for a 
formal decision of the movement to that effect. 

Disband the government, why? Plainly, because if the 
premiership rotates to the Likud next October, Labour will be 
left holding the bag for the hardships of the two-year initial 
economic retrenchment, while the Likud will be able to resume 
its notorious free-spending, yet refuse to bail out Histadrut 
institutions that had come to the verge of bankruptcy as a result 
of the general belt-tightening. And because the Likud will then 
wield even greater power than it does today to block any peace 
effort with Israel's Arab neighbours in the name of Greater 
Eretz Yisrael. 

And because the Likud, being under no obligation to hand 
the reins of government in another two years to the Alignment, 
might trigger a government crisis in its own good time - if, that 
is, it did not bank on the natural advantage enjoyed by a party 
holding the premiership. 

Premier Shimon Peres has never officially endorsed this 
reasoning for a breakup of the government now. But in an 
address over the weekend at Beit Berl he warned that the 
rotation would only be carried out by the Labour Party if the 
Likud for its part proved loyal to the provisions for peace, 
diplomacy and economic revival in the coalition agreement, 
meaning in the basic policy guidelines. 

But these provisions are bundles of contradictions which 
alone made it possible for the two highly disunited major 
parties to join in a single administration. Only the loss erf a 
major national opportunity, due to Likud obstructionism, 
could warrant a violation of the agreement by the Labour 
Alignment. 

At the moment there are no overwhelming peace and 
economy issues that would, in the opinion of even a large 
minority of the electorate, justify the Alignment's reneging on 
the commitment to rotation, and the holding of expensive new 
- however, for once, quick - Knesset elections. Since the Likud 
consented to arbitrate Taba, there have been no Arab peace 
initiatives that might be spiked by it. And the Alignment would 
have to spend all its election campai gn fund to persuade the 
populace that the Likud's objection to the setting up of a special 
ministerial committee on economic growth, headed by Mr. 
Peres, was cause enough to break the government up even 
before the economy had been safely placed on an even keel. 

The Likud, on the other hand, could safely place all its bets 
on one single argument: that the Alignment, having cynically 
broken a gentleman's agreement to rotate the premiership, was 
unfit to lead a nation reared on moral integrity. 

Labour clearly has a serious dile mm a. To break the agree¬ 
ment would not be illegal. But, under the circumstances, it 
would be a prescription for electoral defeat. Or perhaps for the 
immediate reconstitution of the government, with the aid of the 
religious parties under the Likud. 


KEEP ISRA EL 
BEAUTIFUL! 


Helping where i 


PROJECT RENEWAL has made a 
significant contribution to narrowing 
the gaps in services and opportuni¬ 
ties that separated the residents of 
Israel’s depressed neighbourhoods 
from the rest of society. But has it 
been able to bridge the chasm of 
bitterness and alienation that has 
divided them from the establishment 
for so many years? 

Israel’s social and ethnic gap had 
been a troubling reality for at least 25 
years before Project Renewal was 
launched in 1977. It had become 
more painfully visible in the early 
1970s, as many Oriental immigrants 
and their children were left behind in . 
their run-down and deteriorating 
neighbourhoods, while the rest of 
society moved to the suburbs or 
otherwise advanced to a higher stan¬ 
dard of living. 

The conventional wisdom, prop¬ 
agated by many in the establish¬ 
ment, held that those left behind 
suffered from the residual effects of 
the backward conditions in their na¬ 
tive countries or from the traumatic 
dislocations of the mass immigration 
in the 1950s and 1960s. According to 
this view, the social or ethnic gap was 
basically an “imported" product; it 
would eventually lade away as die 
government could afford to provide 
better housing and educational and 
social services to the disadvantaged. 
Project Renewal, a joint effort by 
the government and Diaspora Jew¬ 
ry, acting through the Jewish Agen¬ 
cy, would speed up this process with 
an infusion of hundreds of millions 
of dollars for improved housing and 
services. 

Although there are more than a 
few grains of truth in this view, there 
is also considerable evidence to sup¬ 
port the counter-argument that a 
significant part of the social or ethnic 
gap has been "made in Israel" by the 
policies and attitudes of the estab¬ 
lishment. For example, in many of 
the towns built for new immigrants 
m outlying areas during the ’5Gs and 
'60s, the size and quality of flats 
reflected austere economic condi¬ 
tions, but there is no reason other 
than neglect by the authorities that 
areas were left for years in a raw or 
unfinished state - no paved roads, 
proper lighting, sewage or other 
basic amenities. 

Furthermore, areas with a high 
proportion of culturally deprived 
and needy residents were always 
short-changed in social and cultural 
services and the public buildings 
needed to house them. The author¬ 
ities aggravated this by using these 
neighbourhoods as dumping 
grounds for welfare cases and other 
“undesirables.” 

Deterioration was rapid, due to a 
combination of factors. The resi¬ 
dents did not know bow to organize 
housing maintenance committees, 
and the authorities did not invest 
enough in the community work re¬ 
quired to teach them. The residents 
had little incentive for upkeep since 
most of the flats were rented at 
highly subsidized rates. Mainte¬ 
nance was neglected by the Jewish 
Agency and by the government 
public-housing companies that own¬ 
ed the buildings, which in any case 
produced little income. It proved 
true that “services for the poor are 
poor services.” 

EDUCATION was always viewed 
by the establishment as the key to 
bringing the children of the Oriental 
immigrants gradually up to the level 
of those whose parents had Euro¬ 
pean backgrounds. By the late 
19705, though, the record was 
mixed. The children of Middle East¬ 
ern backgrounds stayed in school 
longer than before, but the gap in 
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DIDDLING THE 
CUSTOMER 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I feel that the consumer 
should be aware of the concealed 
costs when purchasing food. Upon 
going to my local market, I ordered 
100 grams of lox. The clerk filled the 
container till the scale' read 100 
grams. I then requested that an emp¬ 
ty container be weighed. Its weight 
was 10 grams. Since lox cost NIS 4.60 
per 100 grams, I was being charged 
46 agorot for a plastic container and 
only received 90 per cent of the item 
I had ordered. The rest was in¬ 
digestible plastic. 

Customers should be charged for 
the net weight on all items. This kmd 
of overcharging holds true on all 
items that the markets sell from bulk 
packages. 

STANLEY E. GREEN 

KfarSava. 

CLEAN CHICKENS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I fully agree with Freda 
Rockman (“Cri de coeur” - Febru¬ 
ary 13). 

However, I should like to point 
out that it is not a question of de¬ 
veloping machinery to clean chick¬ 
ens better. The facilities are avail¬ 
able. No Jewish housewife in Eng¬ 
land would accept, or be expected to 
accept, a kosher chicken, fresh or 
frozen. In the disgusting state we 
receive them in Israel. 

LENASACKER 

Jerusalem. 
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All cars new. Pick up and delivery free. 

TAMIR, Rent-a-Car 

8 KHuir Ha’atzmaut, Netsnya. TeL 053-' 
31831 (day) Q5345763 (night) 


achievement levels between the two 
groups was still considerable. 

in part, this gap could be ex¬ 
plained by the residual effects of 
cultural background, but other fac¬ 
tors pointed towards neglect by the 
establishment. One study showed 
that extra teaching and auxiliary re¬ 
sources provided by the Education 
Minis try to help schools in disadvan¬ 
taged areas had somehow found 
their way into schools in better-off 
areas. Schools in disadvantaged 
areas were poorly equipped and 
maintain ed and suffered from high 
teacher turnover and a high propor¬ 
tion of inexperienced teachers. 
Pupils who could have done better 
and gone farther in their studies 
were held back by the poor schools. 
Their parents, aware that their chil¬ 
dren’s potential was being wasted, 
could do little but seethe in bitter¬ 
ness; parent involvement in school 
life was generally discouraged by the 
authorities, who took the attitude 
that “we know what’s best." 

Tens of thousands of families who 
were not welfare cases and who 
could have developed their potential 
in more favourable surroundings 
were finan cially trapped in areas that 
became stigmatized as "slums.” 
With their low incomes and low 
educational levels, they were depen¬ 
dent on the authorities for many of 
their basic needs. 


---THE ANNUAL planning, evalua- 

CHARLES HOFFMAN 

--- mittees introduced a level of go vern- 


mimster, along with a Social Policy 
Team. The hitter’s job was to under¬ 
take a critical examination of poli¬ 
cies for the disadvantaged in certain 
fields and to propose new 
approaches. 

The implementation of renewal 
programmes, though, was to remain 
in the hands of the government 
ministries’ and other agencies that 
had always operated in the depress¬ 
ed neighbourhoods. Programmes 
funded by contributions from Di¬ 
aspora Jewry were to be carried out 
by the Jewish Agency Renewal De¬ 
partment, a new unit set up specially 
for the purpose. 

Not surprisingly, support and in¬ 
itiatives for new approaches and for 
giving neighbourhood residents a 
greater say in planning and manage¬ 
ment came from the newly-created 
bodies - the Social Policy Team and 
the Jewish Agency Renewal Depart¬ 
ment. The ministries sought to pre¬ 
serve the status quo and minimize 
resident influence. There were, 
however,' some important excep¬ 
tions to this pattern. 

FROM .THE ministries point of 
view, a lack of enthusiasm for 
change is understandable. No one 
likes to admit that the programmes 


‘Areas with a high proportion 
of culturally deprived and needy 
residents were always short-changed’ 


This stifled initiative and even¬ 
tually- bred despair and cynicism 
when the authorities could not live 
up to unrealistic expectations their 
promises helped to create. Neglect, 
misguided policies, arrogance, and 
bureaucratic inertia contributed to 
the creation and perpetuation of the 
social gap. A paradox emerged over 
the years: those in greatest need 
were often left out or overlooked, as 
Israel’s welfare state expanded and 
improved its services. 

To what extent, then, could we 
expect the establishment, which had 
caused part of the problem, to pro¬ 
vide the solutions? Those who had a 
hand in shaping Project Renewal 
were troubled by this question, but 
political and institutional realities 
prevented them from dealing with it 
on a fundamental level. But some of 
the project’s political leaders and top 
administrators did what they could 
to change the establishment on a 
piecemeal basis while aiming for the 
main goal of rehabilitating Israel's 
depressed areas. 

Project. Renewal has now com¬ 
pleted the bulk of its task in most of 
the 82 neighbourhoods and towns 
that were included up to 1983, and 
has spent roughly $650 million on 
physical and social improvements 
affecting about 450,000 people.. 
Another 40 or so areas with 150,000 
residents were to be brought into the 
project, but it is not clear when this 
will be or where the money will be 
found for it.* 

The project's record in improving 
physical conditions, services and 
opportunities for neighbourhood re¬ 
sidents has been documented in pre¬ 
vious reports in The Jerusalem Post 
Here we can examine to what extent 
the establishment is still "part of the 
problem.” 

In 1978 a special coordinating and 
planning body for Project Renewal 
was set up under the late Prof. 
Yigael Yadin, then deputy' prime 


BOB SIMON 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - Bob Simon of CBS News has 
for years been an accurate, thought¬ 
ful and compassionate observer of 
life and events in Israel. He doesn't 
need any defence from his colleagues 
- except that someone has to answer 
that inane letter you printed on 
January 19 (“Christmas Eve on 
CBS”). JOSEPH WERSHBA 

New York City. CBS News 
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have been ineffective, or that their 
service delivery systems were in¬ 
adequate. Nor is it hard to see why 
the ministries would not be in¬ 
terested in having "upstarts” in 
Yadin’s office or the Agency “med¬ 
dle” in their affairs and tell them 
what they should be doing. 

The approach of most ministries; 
was that Project Renewal was wel¬ 
come mainl y because it provided 
additional funds to do what they had 
always been doing — in short, more 
money for "more of the same.” 

In some areas, such as community 
organization, care for the aged and 
early childhood education, more of 
the same could accomplish quite a 
bit. But in other spheres such as the 
rehabilitation of delinquent youth 
and problematic families, or the 
maintenance of public housing, 
more of the same would fall well 
short of the mark. 

The government renewal coordi¬ 
nator and head of the Social Policy 
Team, Hagit Hovav, has said: 
“Through Project Renewal, the re¬ 
lations between the residents and the 
establishment have come to change; 
but both sides have to change, not 
just one. First to change have been 
the residents. Now it is up to the 
establishment to change, to be less 
defensive and to display a greater 
willingness to learn. We cannot go 
on with “more of the same." 

One area where a major effort was 
made to change the relations be¬ 
tween the establishment and the re¬ 
sidents was the creation of local 
steering committees (LSCs). Com¬ 
posed of an equal number of resi-j 
dents and officials, and chaired by[ 
the head of the local authority, these 
neighbourhood committees were 
given the authority to plan local 
renewal programmes and establish 
budgetary priorities, subject to the 
approval of the national project 
management, which was usually 
given. 

"It would seem that Project Re¬ 
newal has, in almost all the neigh¬ 
bourhoods, helped a local leadership 
group to participate meaningfully in 
decision-making and planning,” 
according to the International Eva¬ 
luation Committee for Project Re¬ 
newal, set up by the government 
and the Jewish Agency. It adds: “the 
project helped to expand the active 
group of residents by creating posi¬ 
tions of leadership on the local steer¬ 
ing committees and their subcom¬ 
mittees and by encouraging the de¬ 
velopment of block committees, and 
neighbourhood councils." 


ment accountability that was simply 
unheard of before Project Renewal. 
Prior to it. neither ministry nor local 
officials were expected to provide a 
detailed ann ual accounting for prog¬ 
rammes undertaken and money 
spent. 

This system was often under¬ 
mined, however, by periodic gov¬ 
ernment budget cuts and freezes, 
shortfalls in fund-raising among Di- 
aspora communities, and the slip¬ 
pery process of budget displace- \ 
ment. The latter refers to 1hue prao ; 
tice, followed by local government 
and the ministries, .and abetted'at' 
times by the Jewish Agency; of using. 
special Renewal budgets to pay for 
programmes that were operating be¬ 
fore the project. ; The ' "displaced” 
foods in the ministry and local 
budgets were then freed for other - 
purposes, which had the effect of 
reducing the net gains in services to 
the neighbourhoods through the 
project. 

Project Renewal also promoted 
resident participation in tenants’ 
committees, parent groups in 
schools, volunteer groups and simi¬ 
lar activities. This helped many resi¬ 
dents to overcome apathy and cynic¬ 
ism and to develop a sense of respon¬ 
sibility for the future of their neigh¬ 
bourhood and a sense of effective¬ 
ness in dealing with officialdom. 

This happened, the evaluation 
committee noted, despite the lack of 
cooperation from certain ministries 
represented on the LSCs and despite 
the tendency at the outset of 'the 
project for many officials and the 
heads of local authorities to man¬ 
ipulate the work of the LSCs in the 
directions they wanted. 

The influence of the residents 
grew as they became more experi¬ 
enced and knowledgeable about 
committee work and gained confi¬ 
dence in dealing with. experts. 
Courses for resident activists pro¬ 
vided by the Jewish Agency and 
coaching by local community work¬ 
ers, employed by the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs, also 
helped. 

The first government renewal 
coordinator, Daniel Shimshoni, re¬ 
flected ruefully several years into the 
project that it would have been a. 
good idea for government officials to 
take courses too -in the theory and 
practice of grass-roots participation. 

The “twinning" arrangements - 
whereby a Diaspora community or 
cluster of communities is linked to a 
particular renewal area and funds 
programmes there — also boost¬ 
ed the residents’ standing and 
influence vis-a-vis the establishment 
in many cases. Representatives of 
the Diaspora “twin” usually offered 
support in thefrequent bureaucratic 
wrangles and used tfieir connections 
in high places to help cut through red 
tape. 

IN MOST of the social programmes 
and physical projects undertaken the 
“more of the same” approach pre¬ 
vailed, as noted by the International 
Evaluation Committee: 

“The expectation that the imple¬ 
mentation of programmes through 
government ministries and municip¬ 
al departments would serve as a 
stimulus for change in these orga¬ 
nizations and help them develop new 
ways of coping with the problems of 
social deprivation were, on the 
whole, not borne out. 

“There are some notable exam¬ 
ples of learning which occurred in 
some municipalities and government 
departments and which may well 
outlive Project Renewal. [But] on 
the whole the project was not inte¬ 
grated into the mainstream of activi¬ 
ties and not utilized by the agencies 
operating it as an opportunity to 
rethink structures and programmes 
and to develop new approaches to 
poverty and social gaps. Conse¬ 
quently, the role played by the diffe¬ 
rent minis tries in providing technical 
assistance for the local steering com¬ 
mittees was less than had been 
hoped for.” 

The evaluation committee singled 
out the Education Ministry for critic¬ 
ism in its failure to “meet the chal- 


STEIMATZKY’S MARCH OFFER 


lenge of transforming a myriad 
indnttiiial :'p^graviUM*EfifoM 
. theprojectj into a coherent 

enhance educational adueventent.. I.: > 
SofertheMinxsti^cjf EdhcatKKi has VI’: 
not taken full advantage of the 7 “: 
'opportunities Project ■"rj;- 


Acucwdi uwHup ucn aupjwiiyuva =y ... 

to problems-rifedacatTonsu gaps and : : _V 
ri enri vxrifm :” '■ : 


- respond to the opportunity and the" 
stim ulus ^provided by Project R*s» 
newali Some;bf"the mostnot abjgof .-g... 
'these efforts/in terms of pomuw 
impact or,potential, have been thfe^Q- 
r.fbuowing:.. ’V‘ 

■. 'a' -Housing Ministry 

mes for enlargements and externaL^: 

'renovations of flats, based on Tesi-*A ? r' 

: dent initiative and responsibihty,^- 

■ -This constitutes a reversal. otpsc-^ 

. previous maintenance. policies “that -; £ 

contributed so much to neighbour-^ 
hood deterioration, and whfe bwcw r^ 
-still followed by the ministry dun^.;*!; 
the first phase of the project ■ JTjJ 

. □ Neighbourhood out-reach. 
workers, deployed by the Ministry of 
Labour and Social A ff a i rs,.- helped^. 
direct residents to oR»rtuniti»foi2<;V 
..'job training ' and occupatioiial":<i~ 
advancement. 

□ The ‘-18-plus" rehabihtaiiqn 

programme for young men. who ;- ' 
might drift into crime or. joiti .tfae.VV 
ranks of the “unemployables.” The 

■ Social Policy Team initiated this 2 ^ 
progr amm e, but it required cooper- 
atin from several ministries and. - > * 

agencies. ‘V V; 

□ Intensive treatment of basic y t 

learning problems. .This comprehend 
sive programme,, introduced in /, r 
several schools in the south, focuses? 
on retraining teachers and introduce yt 
ing new instructional methods.. It 
directed.by Prof. Yosef Bashi of the .v£ 
Hebrew University and tbe Vaa>.'£ 
Leer Jerusalem Institute and ijs 
funded by the Jewish Agency. . ' , ; ;V 
□ A new approach to “mar-. 2 
ginal youth” (teenagers neither ; r 
working nor studying), now being ' 
developed by the:Social Policy Team. 
and the Ministry of Labour and • V 
Social Affairs. _ • V 

□ The willingness of community JT 

centres ( matnasim ) to adapt to the />.. 
special conditions of the project and V ; 
to take on new roles such as neighs 
bourhood social service centres. The ' r j 
matnasim are also planning for. the -•| 
central role they will play in the; - m \ 
neighbourhoods after the project' v. 
.windsdown, . . : 

□ The two directors of the Jew* V- 
ish Agency Renewal Department;- - 
YehielAdmoni and Gideon Witkoru 
have utilized their backgrounds in j >V 
regional planning to identify gaps ifi '7^. 
the project and have used.their de- 
partment as a catalyst to stimulate f : 
innovation by those with expertise in .. 
the appropriate.fields. For example, •_ V 
a vocational training programme V 
organized in the Negev redirected 
priorities and coordinated resources ~-_i» 
of various governmental and public. V i. 
institutions. 

The holistic planning perspective 
has also been behind the depart- Z} 
ment’s push for economic invest- . 
meat in development towns and its ■ 
proposals for.new ways to promote W 
the social and physical integration of - (.■ 
small renewal towns into their sur- *.*v" 
roundings. 

PROJECT RENEWAL may not'" 
have stimulated fundamental* 
changes in the establishment, but it. 
has had a positive impact on how the V ,Q 
authorities view disadvantaged -*JL 
neighbourhoods and how they deal • 
with the people there. 

The gains made in the last six years -o ’’ 
or so, since the project started to get. - ■ ; 
moving, are still tenuous, however,* --' 
and are .largely confined to the-. v- ": 
neighbourhoods and to some of the. 
agencies and governmental units 
dosely involved in the project. Much- - ■ , * 
remains to be done to ensure that 
new fonns of grass-roots partidpa-’ V; 
tion, self-help programmes and; f; 
other achievements will be acknow-- ; 
ledged and absorbed by wider circles 
in the establishment. • • * ■’... 

The author is a member of the editorial 
staff o/The Jerusalem Post This article is . «: 

based on excerpts from, his forthcoming. . ; ’ 
book. Project Renewal: Community and' 
Change in Israel, published fortheJewisk 
Agency by Halbarstadt Communication. 
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